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I. A FIGHT WITH PIRATES. 


From 1 "Hard Cash," 
Charles Read* (1S14-ISSI). 


By p&rjtu'fwion q/ 
MetJtr*. Chattn arvt W'indti*, 


Part 1* 

The look-out at the foretop-gallant masthead hailed 
the deck below : 

“Strange sail ! Right ahead," 

The strange sail was reported to Captain Dodd, then 
dressing in his cabin. He came soon after on deck, and 
hailed the look-out : “ Which way is she standing ?" 

■“ Can't say, sir. Can’t see her move any," 

Dodd ordered the boatswain to pipe to breakfast, 
and, taking his deck glass, went lightly up to the 
foretop-gallant mast cross-trees. Thence, through the 
light haze of a glorious morning, lie espied a long, low 
schooner, lateen -rigged, lying close under a small island 
about nine miles distant on the weather-bow, and 
nearly in the “ Agra's ” course. 

“ She is hove-to," said Dodd, very gravely. 

At eight o'clock the stranger lay about two miles 
to windward, and still hove- to. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon her, and 
half-a-dozen glasses. Everybody , 1 except the captain, 
delivered an opinion. She was a Greek lying-to for 
water ; she was a Malay coining north with canes, and 
short of hands ; she was a pirate watching the Straits, 
The captain leaned, silent and sombre, with his 
arms on the bulwarks, and watched the suspected craft, 
(C T think he is a Malay pirate,” said Mr. Grey, 

Sharpe took him up very quickly and, indeed, 
angrily : “ Nonsense ! And if he is, he won't venture 
on a craft of this size," 

“ Says the whale to the sword-fish," suggested Fu Un- 
love, with a little guttural laugh. 
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The captain, with the glass at his eye, turned half 
round to the man at the wheel : “ Starboard ! ” 

if Starboard it is.” 

“ Steer south' -sou th-east." 

4< Ay, ay, sir” 

The alteration in the “Agra's” course produced no 
movement on the part of the mysterious schooner. She 
still lay-to under the land, with only a few hands on 
deck, while the u Agra ” cadged away from her and 
entered the Straits, leaving the schooner about two 
mites and a half distant to the north-west. 

Ah l The stranger’s deck swarms black with men ! 

His sham ports fall as if by magic ; his guns grin 
through the gaps like black teeth : his huge foresail 
rises and fills, and out he comas in chase. 

The way the pirate dropped his mask, showed his 
teeth, and bore up in chase, was terrible. So dilates 
and bounds the sudden tiger on his unwary prey. 
There were stout hearts among the officers of the 
peaceable “Agra”; but danger in a new form shakes 
even the brave, and this was their first pirate. Their 
dismay broke out in ejaculations, not loud, but deep. 

“ Hush 1 ” said Dodd, u t lie lady l ” 

Mrs, Beresford had just come on deck to enjoy 
the balmy morning. 

u Sharpe,” said Dodd, in a tone that conveyed no 
suspicion to the new-comer, u set the royals and flying- 
jib. Port.” 

11 Port it is,” cried the man at the helm. 

“ Steer due south ■ ” And, with these words in his 
mouth, Dodd dived to the gun-deck. 

The other officers stood gloomy and helpless, with 
their eyes glued, by a sort of sombre fascination, on 
their coming fate; and they literally jumped when Mrs. 
Beresford, her heart opened by the lovely day, broke in 
on their nerves with her light treble. 

“ What a sweet morning, gentlemen ! After all, a 
voyage is a delightful thing. "Oh, what a splendid sea, 
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and the very breeze is warm, Ah t and there’s a little 
ship sailing along. Here, Freddy, Freddy darling, leave 
off beating the sailor’s legs and come here and see this 
pretty ship. What a pity it is so far off ! Ah ! ah ! 
what is that dreadful noise?” 

For her horrible small- talk, that grated on those 
anxious souls like the mockery of some infantine fiend, 
was cut short by ponderous blows and tremendous 
smashing below* It was the captain staving in water- 
casks* The water poured out at the scuppers. 

“ Clearing the lee guns,” said a middy off his guard. 

Mrs, Beresford had not heard, or not appreciated, 
the remark ; she prattled on till she made the mates 
and midshipmen shudder* 

The day had ripened its beauty ; beneath a purple 
heaven, shone, sparkled, and laughed a blue sea. Beneath 
that fair, sinless, peaceful sky, wafted by a balmy 
breeze over those smiling, transparent waves, a blood- 
thirsty pirate bore down on them with a crew of human 
tigers ; and a lady babbled without ceasing in their 
quivering ears* 

But now the captain came bustling on deck, eyed 
the loftier sails, saw that they were drawing well, and 
appointed four midshipmen a staff to convey his orders. 
He gave one officer charge of the carronades, a second of 
the cutlasses, and directed a third to break the bad 
news gently to Mi's. Beresford, and to take her below to 
the orlop deck* Then he ordered the purser to serve 
out beef, biscuit, and grog to all hands, saving: 14 Men 
can’t work on empty stomachs, and fighting is hard 
work j” then he beckoned the officers to come round 
him. 

t£ Gentlemen,” said he, u in crowding sail on this 
ship 3 had no hope of escaping that fellow on this tack, 
hut T was, and am, most anxious to gain the open sea, 
where I can square iny yards and run for it, if I see a 
chance* At present I shall carry on till he comes up 
within range : and then, to keep the company’s canvas 
from being shot to mgs, I shall shorten sail To save 
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ship and cargo, and all our liven, I shall light while a 
plank of her swims. Better be killed in hot blood than 
walk the plank in cold.” 

The officers cheered faintly ; the captain's dogged 
resolution cheered up theirs. 

The pirate had gained another quarter of a mile and 
more. The ship’s crew were hard at their beef and grog, 
and agreed among themselves that it was a comfortable 
ship. They guessed what was coining, and woe to the 
ship in that hour if the captain had not won their respect. 

Sail was shortened, and the crew ranged. The captain 
came briskly on deck, saluted, jumped on a carronade, 
and stood erect, 

“ Pipe silence fore and aft.” 

“ My men, the schooner coining up on our weather- 
quarter is a pirate. His character is known ; he scuttles 
every ship he boards, and murders the crew. We 
cracked on to get out of the narrows, and now we have 
shortened sail to fight this blackguard and teach him 
not to molest a British ship. 

“ I promise, in the Company's name, twenty 
pounds prize-money to every man before the mast ff 
we beat him off or out-manoeuvre him, thirty if we 
sink him, and forty if we tow him astern into a friendly 
port. Eight guns are clear below — three on the weather 
side, five on the lee $ for if he knows his business, he 
will come up on the lee quarter ; if he doesn't, that is 
no fault of yours or mine. The muskets are all loaded, 
the cutlasses ground like razors.” 

“ Hurrah 1 " 

“We have got women to defend—” 

“ Hurrah ! ” 

“A good ship under our feet, the God of justice 
overhead, British hearts in our bosoms, and British 
colours flying— run 'em up 1 — over our heads.” (The 
ship's colours flew up to the fore, and the Union Jack 
to the mizzen peak.) “Now, laris, I mean to fight this 
ship while a plank of her” (stamping on the deck) 
“swims beneath my foot, and— Wkat do you my?” 
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Ihe reply was a fierce “ Hurrah ! 17 from a 
hundred voices, so loud, m deep, so full of volume, it 
made the ship vibrate, and rang in the creep! ngon 
pirate’s ears. Fierce but cunning, he saw mischief in 
those shortened sails and that Union Jack, the terror 
of his tribe, rising to the British cheer. He lowered 
his mainsail, and crawled up on the weather quarter. 

Arrived within a cable's length, he double-reefed his 
foresail to reduce his rate of sailing to nearly that of 
the ship. 

The next moment a tongue of flame, and then a 
gush of smoke, issued from his lee-bow, and the ball 
flew screaming like a seagull over the “ Agra's ” mizzen- 
top* 

He then put his helm up and fired his other bow- 
chaser, and sent liist shot hissing and skipping on the 
water past the ship* This prologue made the novices 
wince. Bayliss (who had charge of the guns) wanted 
to reply with a carronade ; hut Dodd forbade him 
sternly, saying: u If we keep him aloof we are done for*” 


By three methods we may learn wisdom : first* by 
reflection, which is the noblest ; second, by imitation, 
which i» the easiest ; and third, by experience, which 
is the bitterest.— Ooxrucroa 


TL— A FIGHT WITH PIRATES, 

PART II. 

The pirate drew nearer, and, firing two guns in 
succession, hulled the 1C Agra ” amidships, and sent an 
eighteen-pound ball through her foresail* It was very 
trying to be shot at, and hit, and make no return* The 
next double discharge sent one shot .smash through the 
stem cabin window, and splintered the bulwark with 
another, wounding a seaman slightly* 
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n Lie dawn forward f ” shouted Dodd through his 
trumpet. “ Bayliss, give him a shot/' 

The c&rronade was fired with a tremendous report, 
but no visible effect. The pirate crept nearer, steering 
in and out like a snake to avoid the carronudes, and 
firing two heavy guns alternately into the devoted ship. 
He hulled the u Agra ” nearly every shot. 

The two available carronades replied noisily, and 
jumped as usual. They sent one thirty-two pound shot 
clean through the schooner's deck and side ; but that 
was literally all they did worth speaking of. 

At the next discharge the pirate chipped the 
mizzen-roast, and killed a sailor on the forecastle. Dodd 
put his helm down ere the smoke cleared, and got three 
carronades to bear, heavily laden with grape* Several 
pirates fell, dead or wounded, on the crowded deck, and 
some holes appeared in the foresail. This one inter- 
change was quite in favour of the ship. 

But the lesson made the enemy more cautious. 
He kept nearer, but steered so adroitly, now right 
astern, now on the quarter, that the ship could seldom 
bring more than one earronade to hear, while lie raked 
her fore and aft with grape and ball* 

In this alarming situation Dodd kept as many of the 
men below as possible ; but, do all he could, four were 
killed and seven wounded. 

Fu Unlove's word came too true : it was the sword- 
fish and the whale It was a fight of hammer and 
anvil : one pounded and the other made a noise. 
Cautious and cruel, the pirate hung on the poor 
hulking creature’s quarters, and raked her at point- 
blank distance. He made her pass a bitter time. And 
her captain [ It was bard to see the splintering hull, 
the parting shrouds, the shivered gear, and hear the 
shrieks and groans of his wounded, and be unable to 
reply in kind. 

The sweat of agony poured down his face* Oh, if 
he could hut reach the open sea, and square his yards, 
make a long chase of it, perhaps fall in with aid ! 
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Wincing under each heavy blow, lie crept doggedly, 
patiently on, towards that one visible hope* 

At last, when the ship was cleft with shot and 
peppered with grape, the channel opened ; in five 
minutes more he could put her dead before the wind. 
No, The pirate, on whose side luck had been from 
the first, got half a broadside to bear at long musket* 
shot, killed a midshipman at Dodd’s side, cut away two 
of the M Agra's ,5 mizzen shrouds, wounded the gafl^ and 
cut the jib-stay* Down fell that powerful sail into the 
water, and dragged across the ship’s forefoot, stopping 
her way to the open sea she panted for* The mates 
groaned ; tlie crew cheered stoutly, as British tars do in 
any disaster. The pirates yelled with ferocious triumph. 

But most human events, even calamities, have two 
sides. The u Agra” being brought almost to a stand- 
still, the pirate forged ahead against his will, and the 
combat took a new and terrible form. A rifle cracked 
in the ££ Agra s v mizzen-top, and the inau at the pirate's 
helm jumped into the air and fell dead. Then the thi'ee 
carronades peppered him hotly ; and he hurled an iron 
shower 1>ack with fatal effect. 

Then, at last, the long eighteen - pounders on the 
gun-deck got a word in. Monk, the gunner, was not 
the man to miss a vessel alongside in a quiet sea. He 
sent two round shot clean through him ; the third 
splintered his bulwark and swept across his deck. 

t£ His masts ! Fire at his masts ! ” roared Dodd to 
Monk through his trumpet. He then got the jib clear, 
and made what sail he could without taking all the 
hands from the guns. 

This kept the vessels nearly alongside a few 
minutes, and the fight was hot as lire. The pirate 
now, for the first time, hoisted his flag. It was black 
as ink. His crew yelled as it rose. The Britons, 
instead of quailing, cheered with fierce derision. The 
pirate’s wild crew of yellow Malays, black, chinless 
Papuans, and bronzed Portuguese, served their side- 
guns ( t wel ve-pou nders) well, with ferocious cries. 
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The white Britons, naked to the waist, grimed 
with powder, and spotted like leopards with blood, their 
own and their mates’, replied with loud, undaunted 
cheers, and deadly hail of grape from the quarter-deck. 
The master-gunner and his mates, loading with a rapidity 
which the mixed races opposed could not rival, hulled 
the schooner well between wind and water. They then 
fired chain shot at her masts, as ordered, and began to 
play the mischief with her shrouds and rigging. 

Tip pirate, hold as he was, got sick of fair 
fighting. He hoisted his mainsail, and drew rapidly 
ahead, with a slight bearing to windward, and dis- 
mounted a carronade and stove in the ship’s quarter 
boat by a parting shot* 

The men hurled a contemptuous cheer after him. 
They thought they had beaten him off. But Dodd 
knew better. He was but retiring a little way to make 
a more deadly attack than ever. He would soon wear 
and cross the “ Agra’s defenceless bows, to rake her 
fore and aft at pistol-shot distance, or grapple and 
board the enfeebled ship, two hundred strong. 

Dodd flew to the helm, and with his own hands 
put it hard a- weather, to give the deck-guns one more 
chance, the last, of sinking or disabling the destroyer. 
As the ship obeyed, and a deck-gun bellowed below 
him, he saw a vessel running out from the island, and 
coming swiftly up to his lee quarter. 

It was a schooner ; was she coining to his aid ? 

Horror l A black flag floated from her foremast 
head. 

White Dodd s eyes were staring almost out of his 
head at this death-blow to hope, Monk fired again. 
Just then a pale face came close to Dodd 1 ®, and a solemn 
voice whispered in his ear : “ Our ammunition i# nearly 
done ! a 

Dodd seized Sharpe’s hand, pointed to the pirate’s 
consort coming up to finish them, and said, with the 
calm of a brave man’s despair: “Cutlasses, and die 

hard." 
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At that moment the master-gunner fired bin last 
gun. It sent a chain -shot on board the retiring pirate, 
took off a Portuguese head and spun it into the sea far 
to windward, and cut the schooner’s foremast so nearly 
through that it trembled and nodded* Presently it 
snapped off with a loud crack, and came down like a 
broken tree, with yard and sail, black Hag and all* 
There, in one moment* lay the destroyer buffeting and 
wriggling — like a heron on the water with his long 
wing broken — an utter cripple* 

The victorious crew raised a stunning cheer* 

“ Silence ! ” roared Dodd with his trumpet* “All 
hands make sail*” 

He set his courses, bent a new jib, and stood out 
to windward close-hauled, in hopes to make a good 
offing. Then he put his ship dead before the wind, 
which was now rising to a stiff breeze. In doing this he 
crossed the crippled pirate’s stern within eighty yards * 
and sore was the temptation to rake him. But the 
ammunition being short, and his danger being imminent 
from the other pirate, he had the self-command to resist 
the great temptation* 

The situation of the merchant vessel, though not 
so utterly desperate as before Monk fired his lucky shot, 
was pitiable enough. If she ran before the wind, the 
fresh pirate would cut her off* If she lay to windward, 
she might postpone the inevitable and fatal collision, but 
this would give the crippled pirate time to refit and 
destroy her. Add to this the failing ammunition and 
the thinned crew* 

Dodd cast his eyes all around the horizon for help. 

The sea was blank* 

The bright sun was hidden now ; drops of rain fell, 
and the wind was beginning to sing, and the sea to rise 
a little. 

“Sharpe,’ said he at last, “there must be a way 
out with such a breeze as this is now — if we could 
but see it 1 n 

11 Ay, if” groaned Sharpe, 
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Dodd mused again. 

st About ship / 7 said he softly, like an absent man. 

u Ay, ay, sir . 77 

44 Steer due north / 7 said he, still like one whose 
mind was elsewhere. 

Wliile the ship was coming about, he gave minute 
orders to the mates and the gunner, to ensure coopera- 
tion in the first part of a delicate and dangerous 
manoeuvre he had resolved to try. 


In orcter Lo conquer, what we need is to dare* still to 
dare, and always to dare. — D akton. 


TIE— A FIGHT WITH PIRATES. 

Pakt III. 

The wind was west-north- west ; he was standing 
north. One pirate lay on his lee beam stopping a leak 
between wind and water, and hacking the deck clear 
of his broken masts and yards. The other, fresh and 
thirsting for the easy prey, came up from the north-east, 
to weather on him and hang on to his quarter, pirate 
fashion. 

When they were distant about a cable’s length, the 
fresh pirate, to meet the ship’s change of tactics, 
changed his own — put his lielm up a little, and gave 
the ship a broadside, well aimed, but not destructive, 
the guns being loaded with ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying, as was expected, took 
advantage of the smoke, and, with his five eighteen- 
pounders, raked him fore and aft ; then, paying oJT, 
gave him three carronades crammed with grape and 
canister. The rapid discharge of eight guns made the 
ship tremble, and enveloped her in thick smoke. 

Loud shrieks and groans were heard from the 
schooner. The smoke cleared, the pirate's imunsuil 
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hung on deck, his jib-boom was cut off like a carrot, 
and the sail hung in ribbons. 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the schooner 
staggered and all aboard of her. But not for long ; 
the pirate fired his broadside, after all, at the now 
flying “ Agra*” split one of the carronades in two and 
killed a Lascar, and made a hole in the foresail- This 
done* he hoisted his mainsail again in a trice* sent his 
wounded below, flung his dead overboard, and came 
after the flying ship, yawing and firing his bow-chasers. 

The ship was silent- She had no shot to throw 
away- Not only did she take these blows like a coward, 
hut all signs of life disappeared on her, except two men 
at the wheel and the captain on the main gangway. 

Dodd had ordered the crew- out of the rigging, armed 
them with cutlasses, and laid them flat on the forecastle. 

The great, patient ship ran environed by her foes, 
one destroyer right in her course, another in her wake, 
following her with yells of vengeance* and pounding 
away at her— -but no reply* 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides ceased, 
and there was a moment of dead silence on the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh happened. 

Yes, this had happened : the pirates to windward and 
the pirates to leeward of the 41 Agra ” had found out at 
one and the same moment that the merchant captain 
they had lashed and bullied and tortured was a patient 
but tremendous man. It was not only to rake the 
fresh schooner that lie had put his ship before the wind* 
but also by a double daring master-stroke, to hurl his 
monster ship bodily on the pirate's crippled consort. 

Without a foresail the latter could never get out of 
his way. 

Her crew had stopped the leak, had cut away and 
unshipped the broken foremast, and were stepping anew 
one, when they saw the huge ship bearing down in full 

sail. Nothing easier than to slip out of her way, could 

they get the foresail to draw ; but the time was short, the 
deadly intention manifest, the coming destruction swift. 
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After that solemn silence there came a storm of 
cries and curses, as their seamen went to work to fit 
the yard and raise the -sail ; while their fighting men 
seized their matchlocks and trained their guns. They 
were well commanded by a heroic, able villain. Astern 
the consort thundered ; and the " Agra s ” response was 
a deatl silence, more awful than broadsides. 

For then was seen with what majesty the enduring 
Anglo-Saxon fights. 

One of the indomitable race on the gangway, one at 
the foremast, two at the wheel, steered the great ship 
down on a hundred matchlocks and a grinning broad - 
side, just as they would have steered her into a British 
harbour, 

“ Starboard ' " said Dodd, in a deep, calm voice, 
with a motion of his hand. 

“Starboard it is.” 

The pirate wriggled ahead a little. The man forward 
made a silent signal to Dodd. 

“ Port I ” said Dodd, quietly. 

“ Port it is ! ” 

But at this critical moment the pirate astern sent a 
mischievous shot, and knocked one of the men to atoms 
at the helm. 

Dodd waved his hand without a word. Another 
man rose from the deck and took his place in silence, 
laying his unshaking hand on the wheel, stained with 
the warm blood of him whose post he took. 

The high ship was now scarce sixty yards distant ; 
she seemed to know ; she reared her lofty figure-head with 
great, awful shoots into the air. 

But now the panting pirates got their new fore- 
sail hoisted with a joyful shout. It drew, the schooner 
gathered away, and their furious consort* close on the 
M Agra's ” heels, just then scourged her deck with 

“Port I” said Dodd, calmly. 

“ Port it is.” 
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The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate* 
That acre of coming canvas took the wind out of the 
swift schooner’** foresail ; it dapped : oh ! then she was 
doomed* That awful moment parted the races on board 


her. The Papuans and Sooloos* their black faces livid 
and blue with horror, leaped veiling into the sea, or 
crouched and whimpered. 

The yellow Malays and brown Portuguese, though 
blanched to one colour now, turned on death like dying 
panther^ fired two cannon slap into the ship's bows, 
and snapped their muskets and matchlocks at their 
solitary executioner on the ship’s gangway* Crash ! 
The u Agra’s n cut-water, in thick smoke, beat in the 
schooner’s broadside. 
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Down went her masts to leeward, like fishing 
rods whipping the water. There was a horrible, 
shrieking yell ; wild forms leaped upon the t£ Agra,” and 
were hacked to pieces almost ere they reached the deck. 
There was a surge, a chasm in the sea, filled with an 
instant rush of engulfing waves, a long, awful grating, 
grinding noise, never to be forgotten in this world, all 
along the ship’s keel— and the fearful, majestic monster 
passed on over the blank she had made, with a pale 
crew standing silent and awe-struck on her deck. 

A cluster of wild heads and staring eyel^alls were 
bobbing like corks in her foaming wake, sole relic of the 
blotted-out destroyer ; and a wounded man was stagger- 
ing on the gangway with hands uplifted and staring 
eyes. 

Shot in two places — -the head and the breast. 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Sharpe, 
Fullalove, and others rushed to catch him. Ere they 
got near, the captain of the triumphant ship fell down 
on his hands and knees, his head sunk over the 
gangway, and his blood ran fast and pattered in the 
midst of them on the deck he had defended so bravely. 

They got to their wounded leader, and raised him. 
He revived a little ; and the moment he caught sight of 
Mr. Sharpe, he clutched him and cried, u Stunsels ! ,J 

u Oh, captain,” said Sharpe, “ let the ship go. It is 
you we are anxious for now.” 

At this Dodd lifted up his hands and beat the air 
impatiently, and cried again, in the thin, querulous 
voice of a wounded man, but eagerly, ** Stunsels ! 
Stunsels ! n 

On this Sharpe gave the command : “ Set top- 

gallant stunsels. AVI hands set stunsels, ’low and aloft.” 

While the un wounded hands swarmed into the 
rigging, the surgeon came aft in all haste ; but Dodd 
declined to see him till all his men should have been 
looked to. Meantime he had himself laid on a mattress, 
his bleeding head bound tight with a cambric hand- 
kerchief, and his pale face turned toward the hostile 
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schooner astern. She had hove-to, and was picking 
up the survivors of her blotted-out consort* 

The group on the a Agra’s M quarter-deck watched 
her to see what she would do next. Flushed with 
immediate success, the younger officers crowed their 
fears that she would not be game to attack them again* 
Dodd's fears ran the other way. He said, in the 
weak voice to which he was now reduced : u They are 
taking a wet blanket aboard ; that crew of blackguards 
we swamped won't want any more of us* It ail depends 
on the pirate captain : if he is not drowned, then blow 
wind, rise sea, or there's trouble ahead of us” 

As soon as the schooner had picked up the last 
swimmer, she hoisted foresail, mainsail, and jib with 
admirable rapidity, and bore down in chase* 

The u Agra ” had meantime got a start of more than 
a mile, and was now running before a stiff breeze, with 
studding sails alow and aloft* 

In an hour the vessels ran nearly twelve miles, and 
the pirate had gained half a mile. 

At the end of the next hour they were out of 
sight of land, wind and sea rising, and the pirate only 
a quarter of a mile astern* 

The schooner was now rising and falling on the 
waves ; the ship only nodding, and firm as a rock . 

“ Blow wind, rise sea ! ” faltered Dodd. 

Another half - hour 1 passed without perceptibly 
altering the position of the vessels. Then suddenly 
the wounded captain laid aside his glass, after a long 
examination, and rose unaided to his feet in great 
excitement, and found his manly voice for a moment. 
He shook his fist at the now pitching schooner, and 
roared : ct Good -by ye Portuguese lubbers : out-fought, 
out-manoeuvred, and out-sailed 1 


Here's a sigh to those who tove me. 
And a smile to those who hate ■ 
And, whatever sky's above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate*— Etacm. 
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IV. — THE ENGLISH FLAG. 


From 11 Barrack-Room Ballads." 
Rudyard Kipling (1864 — >. 


% pcrmi*frion of the author and of 
the pubtfthsri, 

Messrs. Methuen and Co, 


What, is the Flag of England ? Winds of the Wndd* 
Declare ! 


The North Wind blew ; " From Bergen my steel-shed 

vanguards go ; 

I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe ; 

By the great North Lights above me I work the will of God, 
And the liner splits on the ice-field, or the Dogger fills 
with cod. 


I barred my gates with iron, 1 shuttered my doors 
with flame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came ; 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with 
my blast. 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the 
spirit passed. 

The lean white bear hath seen it in the Long, long 
Arctic night, 

The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern 
Light : 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my l>ergs 
to dare. 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it 
is there I” 

The South Wind sighed ; M From the Virgins my mid-sea 
course was ta’en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main. 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long* 
backed breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon* 

Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter — I tossed the scud in 
the breeze— 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm -trees an English flag 
was flown* 
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\ have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a wisp 
on tho Horn ; 

T have chased it north to the Lii^ard— ribboned and rolled 
and torn ; 

I have spread its fold o’er the dying, adrift in a 
hopeless sea ; 

I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave 
set free. 

My basking sunffeli know it, and wheeling albatross, 

Where the lone wave dlls with tire beneath the Southern 
Cross. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have hut my reefs 
to dare, 

Ye have bnt my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there I” 

The East Wind roared : “ From the Kuriles, the Bitter 
Seas, f come, 

And me men call the Home- Wind, for I bring the 
English home. 

Look— look well to your shipping l By the breath of my 
mad typhoon 

l swept your close- packed Prays and beached yonr best 
at Kowloon l 

The reeling junks behind me and the racing seas before, 

f raped your richest roadstead — I plundered Singapore ! 

i set my hand on the Hoogli j as a hooded snake she rose, 

And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost with the 
startled crows. 


Never tho lotos closes, never the wild -fowl wake, 

But a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for 
England^ sake — 

Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 
Because of the bones of the English, the English Flag 
is stayed. 

The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the dying wild-ass knows. 
The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 
What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my sun to dare. 
Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there ! ” 

The West Wind called: “In squadrons the thoughtless 
galleons tiy 

That bear the wheat and cattle lest street*bred people die ; 
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They make my might their porter, they make my house 
their path, 

Till I loose my neck from their rudder aod whelm them all 
in my wrath, 

I draw the gliding fog -bank m a snake is drawn from 
the hole. 

They bellow one to the other, the frighted ship- bells toll, 

For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shroud with 
my breath, 

And they see strange bows above them and the two go 
locked to death. 

But whether in calm or wrack -wreath, whether by dark 
or day, 

1 heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates away, 

First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 

The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it, the frozen dews 
have kissed — 

The naked stars have seen it, a fellow -star in the mist* 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my breath 
to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is 
there ! M 


V.— THE LIFTING OF THE VEIL. 

The Discovery of Australia, 

Four hundred years ago there was no Australia, 
except for savages, who hunted and fought through her 
sombre forests. But great things were happening in 
those days- Mists and shadows were lifting from far-off 
seas and continents ; new horizons and new stars were 
coming into view, and all the world— that is, the 
European world — -was on tiptoe with expectation, 
Columbus had found America ; Vasco da Gama had 
conquered the Cape of Storms, and found a now way to 
the jewelled East, and Spanish marauders were busy 
rifling the mines and temples of Peru and Mexico. 
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“ Westward Ho ! M was a name to conjure with. 
Europe was dazzled by wondrous tales, and the hearts of 
men beat high and were mightily lifted up. Even 
inland folk heard the summons of the sea, and thousands 
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of adventurers pushed out in quest of new El Dorados. 
For them, the seas held untold possibilities. Curiosity 
became a noble frenzy, adventure a wild craving, which 
drove them forth in mere cockle-shell boats to dare the 
winds and waves of hitherto unsuspected zones. 

Tilings have changed since then. The world lias 
grown so narrow that we find it hard to realise the 
“utter hardihood” of the first voyagers, or the exaltation 
of spirit with which they “burst into silent seas/ 1 and 
saw new continents swim into view. 

Australia still slept, moaned round by lonely seas, 
but these same seas were soon to be ploughed by 
adventurous keels. Men of all nations — Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, French, English -were crowding canvas, 
and sailing further and further into the unknown, 
straining their eyes for glimpses of a new land. 

It would have been strange, surely, if some of them 
had not lighted upon the great South Land. All 
through the sixteenth century, indeed, there were 
rumours of such a land. In this old map, drawn by 
some sixteenth century geographer, these rumours take 
shape in the outlines of a large mass of land to the south 
of Java. The mystery of the South Seas had evidently 
been partly solved, but accident, or the jealous greed 
of rival nations, kept back from the world the story 
of the finding of another continent. 

In the seventeenth century, however, rumour 
liecomes certainty. In 1 605 Fernandez de Quiros sailed 
with three ships from Peru, and the following year he 
reached a land which he supposed to be the fabled 
Terra Australis. The voyagers went ashore, glad to 
escape from the narrow cabins of their fifty and sixty 
ton boats, and glad, also, to fill their barrels with fresh 
water. 

Short as their stay was, they contrived to pick a 
quarrel with the natives. The chief had drawn a line 
on the sands over which the Spaniards were forbidden 
to pass. But Torres, a lieutenant in command of one of 
the ships, jumped over the imaginary rampart. An 
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arrow was immediately let fiy at him, and, but for his 
steel corselet, the jest would have cost him his life. 

That night a strange thing happened. De Quiroe 
weighed anchor and disappeared from the scene. His 
men, it is said, wearied by the horrors of a long voyage, 
had mutinied anti compelled him to sail for America. 
Whatever the truth may be, he went, and left his laurels 
in the hands of his lieutenant. 

Torres, thus mysteriously deserted, coasted along 
the land and found it to be only an island. It was one 
of the Hebrides, Then sailing west he came to New 
Guinea, and a contrary wind drove him into the strait 
which now bears his name. It was a fateful wind which 
li bore him perforce M to the very threshold of the 
continent. Yet he tacked about over the narrow seas, 
and suspected nothing. His eyes must have rested on 
the shores of Australia, but mistaking it perhaps for 
an island, he passed away, leaving Australia still a 
rumour. 

Report has it that in the same year a Dutch 
yacht, the a Duyfhen,” crossed the Strait, and coasted 
along the eastern shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The captain, whose name does not appear in the story, 
mistook the land he saw for a continuation of New 
Guinea. 

The l -Duyfhen ,f brings us to a new' era, in which 
Dutch sailors and traders play an important part. At 
the opening of the se% r enteenth century Holland was one 
of the great nations of Europe. In the long fight with 
Spain her people had shown unwonted heroism, and now, 
flushed with victory, her sailors were pushing eastward 
in the wake of the Portuguese. They were born traders 
and soon obtained the lion’s share of the spice trade. 
Their ships became the carriers of the world. The 
Dutch East India Company grew* so in power that its 
history becomes almost the history of Holland. 

Tt is to these traders of the sea. ever on the watch 
to extend business, doggedly persevering, narrow-minded , 
reticent, that we owe the first unveiling of Australia. 
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They, it is true, said little about their doings. It was 
not their aim to further science, or play the part of 
benefactors to the world. What stories they might 
have told of vast lands south of the Line ! But so close 
were they, so afraid that others might share the spoil, 
that for a time only vague rumours leaked out, Dirk 
Hartog had visited the western coast in 1 61 6 — the year 
that Shakespeare died — and from that time forward New 
Holland is a reality, and on the west and north familiar 
to Dutch sailors. But it does not come up to their 
hopes. Its surf-beaten shores are lined with savages, 
and the land itself seems barren and unattractive. 

Now and then, we light upon touches of romance, 
tales of shipwreck, of mutiny on the high seas, of 
murder and marooning. Such is the story of Pelsart, 
whose ship, the “ Batavia,” was split on the rocks of the 
western coa£t (1629). Crew and passengers were landed 
safely on some islands, but there was no water, and 
Pelsart, taking one of the boats, went to the mainland 
in search of some, but not finding any, he made his way 
to Batavia. 

\ In the meantime, water had been found, but the 
survivors, cooped up in a desolate island, were not a 
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happy family, A conspiracy was set on foot, and many of 
those who refused to join it, were put to death. The 
design of the plotters was to await Pelsart’s return and 
then sense upon his vessel. Their own folly upset their 
scheme. 

When Pelsart returned, a boat filled with armed 
men, in gay uniforms — salvage from the wreck — put out 
to meet him. He at once suspected foul play and 
ordered the mutineers to lay down their arms, or take 
the risk of being instantly sunk. They had no choice 
but to obey, and all but two were summarily executed. 
These two were put ashore to await the tender mercies 
of the savages, or to die of starvation, 

Tasman in 1644 was instructed to make inquiries 
as to their fate ; but nothing further is known of them. 

Two years before this, Tasman had discovered Van 
Diemen’s Land, and now, in 1644, he made a second 
voyage in which he explored the western and northern 
coasts of New Holland ; but beyond the fact that he did 
so, and made a chart of the coast, we know little, 
Tasman is the most interesting figure among the Dutch 
navigators, and tradition has woven a good deal of 
romance around his life. 

But the Dutch made no use of their discoveries. 
New Holland proved too big for their enterprise ; it was 
a nut that needed stronger teeth than theirs to crack. 
Besides, towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch, crippled in their wars with England, were fast 
losing their place among the commercial nations of 
Europe, Tn the next century they practically disappear 
from Australian history, and the harvest of their labours 
was fated to be reaped by Englishmen, of whom the first 
to visit Australia was the buccaneer Dampier, in 1688, 
Then in 1770, after the lapse of nearly a hundred years, 
came Captain Cook, who was the first to lift the veil 
that concealed the fairer features of Australia. 


Culture implies all that whioh gives the mind 
possession of its own powers, — K jisrsov. 
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VI.— CYNTHIA'S REVELS* 

Bera Jo n so 1 1 (1573-1637). 

yueeri and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep ; 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright* 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heav’n to clear, when day did close : 
Bless ns then with wished sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And tliy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto thy dying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever ; 
Thou that mak’at a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


VII HIP VAN WINKLE. 

Washington Irving (17&M650), 

Part L 

There lived, many years since, while America was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured 
fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle* He was a 
simple, good-natured man ; he was, moreover, a kind 
neighbour, and an oiled lent henpecked husband. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual with 
the amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles, 
anti never failed, whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame \ an \\ inkle. The children of the village, too, 
would shout with joy whenever he approached. He 
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assisted at their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to Hy kites and shoot marbles, and told them long 
stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, lie was surrounded by a 
troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clambering on his 
back, and playing a thousand tricks on him with 
impunity ; and not a dog would bark at him throughout 
t he neigh bou rhood . 

The great error in Hip's composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labour* It could not 
be for the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he 
would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy 
as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a murmur, 
even though he should not be encouraged by a single 
nibble* He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods and swamps, 
and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or 
wild pigeons. He would never even refuse to assist a 
neighbour in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man 
at all country frolics for husking Indian corn or building 
stone fences ; the women of the village, too, used to 
employ him to run their errands, and to do such little 
odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would not do 
for them ; — in a word, Hip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business but his own ; but as to doing family 
duty and keeping his farm in order, it was impossible* 

In fact, he declared it was no use to work on his 
farm , it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country ; everything about it went wrong, and 
would go wrong in spite of him. His fences were 
continually falling to pieces ; his cow would either go 
astray, or get among the cabbages ; weeds were sure to 
grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else ; the rain 
always made a point of setting in just as he had some 
out-door work to do* So that though his patrimonial 
estate had dwindled away under his management, acre 
by acre, until there was little more left than a mere 
patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
worskeonditioned farm in the neighbourhood* 
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His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Hip, an urchin ljegotten 
in his own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with 
the old clothes, of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a 
pair of liis father’s cast-off galligaskins, which he had 
much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does 
her train in bad weather. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much henpecked as his master ; for Dame Van 
Winkle regarded them as companions in idleness, and 
even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye as the cause of 
his master’s going so often astray. True it is, in all 
points of spirit befitting an honourable dog, he was as 
courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods— but 
what courage can withstand the ever-during and 
all-besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue ? The moment 
Vk olf entered the house, his crest fell, his tail dropped 
to the ground ‘or curled between his legs, he sneaked 
about with a gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance 
at Dame V an Winkle, and, at the least flourish of a 
broomstick or ladle, would flee to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle 
as years of matrimony rolled on ; a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only 
edge-tool that grows keener by constant use. For a 
long while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
y ib a o£j that held its sessions on a bench before a small 
inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of his Majesty 
George III, Here they used to sit in the shade, of a 
long, lazy summer’s day, talk listlessly over village gossip, 
or tell endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it 
would have been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heai d the profound discussions that sometimes took 
place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into their 
hands from some passing traveller. How solemnly they 
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would listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick 
Tan Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper, learned little 
man, who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic 
word in the dictionary ; and how sagely they would 
deliberate upon public events some months after they 
had taken place. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair ; and 
his only alternative to escape from the labour of the 
farm and the clamour of his wife was to take gun in 
liand and stroll away into the woods. Here he would 
sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree and share 
the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he 
sympathised as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. “ Poor 
Wolf,” he would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it ; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou 
shalt never want a friend to stand by thee P Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, 
and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he reciprocated 
the sentiment with all his heart. 


Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seizes 
one pftrt of a c ha racter, corrupts all the rest by degrees. 

— Da. Johnson, 


VHL— RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Part IL 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Kaatskill Mountains. He was after his 
favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the still 
solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the reports 
of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, 
late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with 
mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of a 
precipice. 

5 c 
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For some time Rip lay musing ; evening was gradually 
advancing, the mountains began to throw their long 
blue shadows over the valleys, he saw that it would be 
dark long before he could reach the village, and he 
heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of encountering 
the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he beard a voice from a 
distance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle He looked around, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived 
him, and turned again to descend, when he heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening air : u Rip Van 
Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle !” — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, skulked to 
his masters side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over him ; 
he looked down anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, 
and bending under the weight of something he carried 
on his back. He was surprised to see any human being 
in this lonely and unfrequented place, but supposing it 
to be some one of the neighbourhood in need of his 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the strangers appearance. He was a 
short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy hair 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Hutch fashion — -a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist — several pairs of breeches, the outer one of ample 
volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the sides 
and bunches at the knees* He bore on his shoulder a 
stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
Rip to approach and assist him with the load. Though 
rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip 
complied with his usual alacrity, and, mutual! v relieving 
each other, they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently 
the dry bed of a mountain torrent* As they ascended, 
Rip every now and then heard long, rolling peals, like 
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distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine, or rather cleft between lofty rocks, toward which 
their rugged path conducted. He paused for an instant, 
but supposing it to be the muttering of one of those 
transient thunder showers which often take place in 
mountain heights, he proceeded* Passing through the 
ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their branches, so that 
you only caught glimpses of the azure sky and the 
bright evening cloud. During the whole time. Kip and 
his companion had laboured on in silence ; for though 
the former marvelled greatly what could be the object 
of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown that inspired awe and checked 
familiarity* 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves* On a level spot, in the centre 
was a company of odd-looking personages playing at 
nine-pins* They were dressed in a quaint, outlandish 
fashion ; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with 
long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of similar style with those of the 
guide* Their visages, too, were peculiar : one had a 
large head, broad face, and small, piggish eyes; the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set oil 
with a little red cock's tail* They all had beards, of 
various shapes and colours. There was one who seemed 
to be the commander. He was a stout, old gentleman, 
with a weather-beaten countenance ; he wore a laced 
doublet, broad belt, and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feather, red stockings and high-heeled shoes, with roses 
in them. The whole group reminded Kip of the figures 
in an old Flemish painting in the parlour of Dominie 
V an Sehaiek, the village parson, which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that, 
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though these folks were evidently amusing themselves* 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most 
mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most melan- 
choly party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene hut the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart turned 
within him, and his knees smote together. His 
companion now emptied the contents of the keg into 
large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon 
the company* He obeyed with fear and trembling ; 
they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then 
returned to their game* 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of the 
flavour of excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught* One taste provoked another, and lie reiterated 
his visits to the flagon so often, that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep* 

On awaking, he found himself on the green knoll 
from whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. 
He rubbed his eyes- — it was a bright, sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting 
the pure mountain breeze* “ Surely,” thought Rip, 
“ I have not slept here all night.” He recalled the 
occurrences before he fell asleep* The strange man 
with the keg of liquor “the mountain ravine- — the 
wild retreat among the rocks— the woe-begone party 
at nine-pins — Hie flagon — “ Oh I that flagon ! that 
wicked flagon 1” thought Rip — “what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Yan Winkle 1 11 
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He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock 
lying by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock 
falling off, and the stock worm-eaten* He now suspected 
that the grave roysterers of the mountain had put a 
trick upon him, and, having dosed him with liquor, had 
robbed him of his gun* Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a squirrel or 
partridge. He whistled after him, and shouted his 
name, but all in vain ; the echoes repeated his whistle 
and shout, but no dog was to be seen* 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round* Their dress, too, 
was of a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and whenever they cast eyes upon him, 
invariably stroked their chins* The constant recurrence 
of this gesture induced Hip, involuntarily, to do the 
same, Avhen, to his astonishment, he found his beard 
had grown a foot long 1 


I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their* dead selves to higher things*— T ksnykos. 


IX*— RIP VAN WINKLE* 

Part III* 

Hip had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after 
him, and pointing at hm grey beard. The dogs, too, 
not one of which he recognised for an old acquaintance, 
barked at him as he passed. The very village was 
altered ; It was larger and more populous. There were 
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rows of houses which he had never seen before, and 
those which had been his familiar haunts had disappeared* 
Strange names were over the doors — strange faces at the 
windows - — everything was strange. His mind now 
misgave him ; he began to doubt whether both lie and 
the world around him were not bewitched. Surely this 
was his native village, which he had left but the day 
before. There stood the KaatskiH Mountains — there 
ran the silver Hudson at a distance — there was every 
hill and dale precisely as it had always been* Rip was 
sorely perplexed, Cl That flagon last night,” thought he, 
“has addled my poor head sadly ! ” 

It was with some difliculty that he found the way to 
his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle* He found the house gone to 
decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges, A half-starved dog, that 
looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed, u My 
very dog,” sighed poor Rip, u has forgotten me ! ” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned* This 
desolateness overcame all his connubial fears — -he called 
loudly for his wife and children — the lonely chambers 
rung for a moment with his voice, and then all again 
was silence* 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn ; but it, too, was gone. A large, rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken, and mended with old 
hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted : 
“ The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead 
of the great tree that used to shelter the ^uiet little 
Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall naked 
pole, with something on the top that looked like a 
red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which 
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was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes— all this 
was strange and incomprehensible. He recognised on 
the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe ; but 
even this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat 
was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held 
in the hand instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters, General Washington. 

The appearance of Kip, with his long, grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army 
of women and children that had gathered at his heels, 
soon attracted the attention of the tavern politicians ; 
and a short but busy little fellow pulled him by the 
arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear “whether 
he was a F ederal or Democrat ? ” Kip was equally at 
a lass to comprehend the question, when a knowing, 
self-important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, 
made his way through the crowd, putting them to the 
right and left with his elbows as he passed, and planting 
himself before \ an \Y inkle, with one arm akimbo, the 
other resting on his cane. Ins keen eyes penetrating, 
34 it were, into his very soul, demanded in an austere 
tone, 11 Y\ hat brought him to the election with a gun 
on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether he 
meant to breed a riot in the village? 31 “Alas! 
gentlemen, cried Kip, somewhat dismayed, “ I am a 
poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God blase him ! 11 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders— 

A lory ! a Tory ! a spy ! a refugee ! hustle him ! away 
yoth him ! It was with great difficulty that the self- 
important man in the cocked hat restored order; and, 
having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit what lie came there for, 
and whom he was seeking? The poor man humbly 
assured him that he meant no harm, but merely came 
there in search of some of his neighbours, who used 
to keep about the tavern. 
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“Well — -who are they? Name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
“Where's Nicholas Yedder ? ” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice: “Nicholas Vedder? 
Why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years ! There 
was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used 
to teM all about him, but that's rotted and gone too/' 

“Where's Brom Dutch er ? ” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war ; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stonoy Point, others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don't know — he never 
came back again.” 

“ Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“ He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by 
treating of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand : war — congress — Stoney 
Point. He had no courage to ask after any more 
friends, hut cried out in despair, “ Does nobody here 
know Rip Van ’Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
“Oh, to be sure! That’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as lie went up the mountain ; apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged* The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether lie was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked 
hat demanded who he was, and what was his name ? 

“God knows!” exclaimed he, at his wit's end; u Tm 
not myself — Thu somebody else — that's me yonder — no, 
that's somebody else got into my shoes — I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they've 
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changed my gun, and everything’s changed, and I am 
changed, and I can’t tell what's my name, or who I am !” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their 
foreheads* There was a whisper also about securing 
the gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, 
at the very suggestion of which the self-important man 
in the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. At 
this critical moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded 
man. She hail a chubby child in her arms, which} 
frightened at his looks, began to cry, “Hush, Hip/ 1 
cried she ; “ hush, you little fool ; the old man won’t 
hurt you” The name of the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of 
recollections in his mind. “What is your name, my 
good woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, his name was Hip Van Winkle; it’s 
twenty years since lie went away from home with his 
gun, and never has been heard of since — his dog came 
home without him ; but whether he shot himself, or was 
carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was 
then but a little girl.” 

Kip had but one question more fco ask ; but he put it 
with a faltering voice : 

“Where's your mother?” 

Oh, she too had died but a short time since : she 
broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a New 
England pedlar.” 

lhere was a drop of comfort at least in this 
intelligence. I he honest man could contain himself 
no longer. He caught his daughter and her child in 
tus arms. “I am your father!" cried he— "Young 
Kip Van Winkle once— old Rip Y an Winkle now ! 
does nobody know T poor Hip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
Irons among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and, 
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peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed : 
“ Bure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself ! 
Welcome home again, old neighbour. Why, where 
have you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing 
up the road. He was a descendant of the historian 
of that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts 
of the province. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant 
of the village, and well versed in all the wonderful 
events and traditions of the neighbourhood* He 
recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner. He assured the company 
that it was a fact, ban del down from his ancestor the 
historian, that the Kaatskill Mountains had always 
been haunted by strange beings. That it was affirmed 
that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer 
of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there 
every twenty years, with his crew of the u Half- moon,” 
being permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of 
his enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, 
and the great city called by his name. 

Heaven never helps the man that will notact. — S ophocles. 


X, — THE ASCENT OF KILAUEA. 

From ■■ A Voyage m the Sunbeam," g of Lord Brwry. 

by the late Lady Brassey, 

Part I, 

The first part of our way lay along the flat 
ground, gay with bright scarlet Guernsey lilies, and 
shaded by cocoanut trees between the town and the 
sea. Then we struck off to the right, and soon left 
the town behind us, emerging into the open country. 
At a distance from the sea, Hilo looks as green as the 
Emerald Isle itself; but on a closer inspection the 
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grass turns out to be coarse and dry, and many of the 
trees look scrubby and half dead. Except " in the 
u gulches and the deep holes between the hills, the 
island is covered with lava, in many places of so recent 
a deposit that it has not yet had time to decompose, 
and there is consequently only a thin layer of soil on 
its surface. This soil being, however, very rich, vege- 
tation Nourishes luxuriantly for a time ; but as soon 
as the roots have penetrated a certain depth, and have 
come in contact with the lava, the trees wither up and 
perish, like the seed that fell on stony ground. 

I he ohiu trees form a handsome feature in the 
landscape with their thick, tall stems, glossy foliage, 
and light crimson flowers* The fruit is a small, pink, 
waxydooking apple, slightly acid, but pleasant to the 
taste when you are thirsty* The candle-nut trees 
attain to a large size, and their light green foliage 
and white flowers have a very graceful appearance. 
Most of the foliage, however, is spoilt by a deposit of 
black dust, not unlike what one sees on the leaves in 
a London garden* I do not know whether this is 
caused by the fumes of a not far distant volcano, or 
whether it is some kind of mould or fungus* 

After riding about ten miles in the blazing sun, 
we reached the forest, where the vegetation was quite 
tropical, though not so varied in its beauties as that 
ot Brazil, or of the still more lovely South Sea Islands* 
1 he protection from the sun afforded by the dense mass 
ot foliage was extremely grateful ; but the air of the 
forest was close and stifling, and at the end of five 
miles we were glad to emerge once more into the open. 
More than once we had a fine view of the -sea, stretching 
away into the far distance, though it was sometimes 
mistaken for the bright blue sky, until the surf could 
lie seen breaking upon the black rocks, amid the 
encircling groves of cocoa-nut trees* 

The sun shone fiercely at intervals, and the rain 
came down several times in torrents. The pace was 
slow, the road was dull and dreary, and many were the 
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inquiries made for the ** Half-way House ” long before 
we reached it. At last we came to a native house, 
crowded with people, where they were making tappa 
or kapa, the cloth made from the bark of the paper 
mulberry. Hera we stopped for a few minutes until 
our guide hurried us on, pointing out the church and 
the “ Half-way House ” just ahead. 

After our meal we mounted, and set ofif for the 
" Volcano House.” We had not gone far before we 
were again overtaken by a shower, which once more 
drenched us to the skin. 

The scene was certainly one of extreme beauty. 
The moon was hidden by a cloud, and the prospect 
lighted only by the glare of the volcano, which hovered 
before and above us like the Israelites' pillar of lire, 
giving us hopes of a splendid spectacle when we should 
at last reach the long-wished-for crater. Presently the 
moon shone forth again, and gleamed and glistened on 
the rain-drops and silver grasses till they looked like 
fireflies and glow-worms. At last, becoming impatient, 
we proceeded slowly on our way, until we met a man 
on horseback, who hailed us in a cheery voice, with 
an unmistakable American accent. It was the landlord 
of the “ Volcano House,” Mr, Kane, who, fearing from 
the delay that we had met with some mishap, had 
started to look for us. He explained that lie thought 
it was only his duty to look after and help ladies 
visiting the volcano, and that he had intended going 
down as far as the “ Half-way House ” in search of us. 
It was a great relief to know that we were on the right 
track, and I quite enjoyed a gallop through the dark 
forest, though there was barely sufficient light to 
enable me to discern the horse immediately in front 
of me. When we emerged from the wood, we found 
ourselves at the very edge of the old crater, the bed 
of which, three or four hundred feet beneath us, was 
surrounded by steep, and in many places overhanging 
sides. It looked like an enormous cauldron, four or 
five miles in width, full of a mass of cooled pitch. In 
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the centre was the stUI glowing stream of dark ted 
lava, flowing slowly towards us, and in every direction 
were red-hot patches and dames and smoke issuing from 
the ground. A bit of the u Black country ” at night, 
with all the coal-heaps on tire, would give you some idea 
of the scene. Yet the lirst sensation is rather one of 
disappointment, as one expects greater activity on the 
part of the volcano ; but the new crater was still to be 
seen, containing the lake of fire, with steep walls rising 
up in the midst of the sea of lava. 

Twenty minutes' hard riding brought us to the 
door of the Volcano House,” from which issued the 
comforting light of a large wood fire, reaching half way 
up the chimney. 

The grandeur of the view in the direction of the 
volcano increased as evening wore on. The fiery cloud 
above the present crater grew' in size and depth of 
colour ; the extinct crater glow'ed red in thirty or forty 
different places ; and clouds of white vapour issued from 
every crack and crevice in the ground, adding to the 
sulphurous smell with w hich the atmosphere was laden. 
Our room faced the volcano ; there were no blinds, and 
I drew back the curtains, and lay watching the splendid 
scene until I fell asleep. 

I w'as up at four o’clock to gaze once more on the 
wondrous spectacle that lay before me. The molten 
lava still flowed in many places, the red cloud over the 
lake was bright as ever, and the steam was closely 
ascending in every direction, over hill and valley, till, 
as the sun rose, it became difficult to distinguish clearly 
the sulphurous vapours from the morning mists. We 
walked down to the Sulphur Banks, about a quarter 
of a mile from the Volcano House,” and burnt our 
gloves and boots in our endeavours to procure crystals, 
the beauty of which generally disappeared after a very 
short exposure to the air. We succeeded, however, in 
finding a few' good specimens, and, by wrapping them at 
once in paper and cotton wool, and putting them into a 
bottle, hoped to bring them home uninjured. 
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XL— THE ASCENT OF KILAUEA, 

Part II, 

On our return we found a gentleman wiiu had Ju^t* 
arrived from _K.au, and who proposed to join us in our 
expedition to the crater, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon we set out, a party of eight, with two guides, 
and three porters to carry our wraps and provisions, 
and to bring back specimens. Before leaving the inn 
the landlord came to us and begged us in an earnest and 
confidential manner, to be very careful, to do exactly 
what our guides told us, and especially to follow in their 
footsteps when returning in the dark. He added : 
“ There never has been an accident happen to anybody 
from my house, and I should feel real mean if one did ; 
but there have been a power of narrow escapes." 

First of all, we descended the precipice, 300 feet in 
depth, forming the wall of the old crater, but now 
thickly covered with vegetation. It is so steep in many 
places" that flights of zigzag wooden steps have been 
inserted in the face of the cliff in some places, in order 
to render the descent practicable. At the bottom we 
stepped straight on to the surface of cold lava, 
which we had seen from above last night. Even here, 
in every crevice where a few grains of soil had collected, 
delicate little ferns might be seen struggling for life, and 
thrusting out their green fronds towards the light. It 
was the most extraordinary walk imaginable, over that 
vast plain of lava, twisted and distorted into every 
conceivable shape and form, according to the temperature 
it had originally attained, and the rapidity with which 
it had cooled, its surface, like half-molten glass, creaking 
and breaking beneath our feet. Sometimes we came to 
a patch that looked like the contents of a pot, suddenly 
petrified while in the act of boiling ; sometimes the black 
iridescent lava had assumed the form of waves, or more 
frequently of huge masses of rope, twisted and coiled 
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together; sometimes it was piled up like a collection of 
organ-pipes, or had gathered into mounds or cones of 
various dimensions. As we proceeded, the lava became 
hotter and hotter, and from every crack arose gaseous 
fumes affecting our noses and throats in a painful 
manner ; till at last when we had to pass to leeward of 
the molten stream, the vapours almost choked us, and it 
was with difficulty we continued to advance. The lava 
was more glassy and transparent-looking, as if it had 
been fused at a higher temperature than usual ; and the 
crystals of sulphur, alum, and other minerals, with 
which it abounded, reflected the light in bright 
prismatic colours. In places It was quite transparent, 
and we could see beneath it the long streaks of a stringy 
kind of lava, like brown spun-glass, called “ Pehfs 
hair,” 

At last we reached the foot of the present crater, 
and began the ascent of the outer wall. Many times 
the thin crust gave way beneath our guide, and" he had 
to retire quickly from the hot, blinding, choking fumes 
that immediately burst forth. But we succeeded in 
t eaching the top ; and then what a sight presented itself 
to our astonished eyes ! I could neither speak nor move 
at first, but could only stand and gaze at the horrible 
grandeur of the scene. 

M e were standing on the extreme edge of a 
precipice overhanging a lake of molten fire, a hundred 
teet below us, and nearly a mile across. Dashing 
against the cliffs on the opposite side, with a noise like 
the roar of a stormy ocean, waves of blood -red, fiery, 
liquid lava, hurled their billows upon an iron-bound 
headland, and then rushed up the face of the cliffs to 
toss their gory spray high in the am The restless 
heaving lake boiled and bubbled, never remaining the 
same for two minutes together. Its normal colour 
seemed to be a dull dark red, covered with a thin grey 
scura, which every moment, and in every part,, swelled 
and crackled, and emitted fountains, “ cascades, and 
whirlpools of yellow and red fire, while sometimes one 
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big golden river, sometimes four or five, flowed across it. 
There was an island on one side of the lake, which the 
fiery waves seemed to attack unceasingly with relentless 
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fury, as if bent on hurling it from its base. On the 
other side was a large cavern into winch the burning 
mass rushed with a loud roar, breaking down in its 
impetuous headlong career the gigantic stalactites that 
overhung the mouth of the cave, and Hinging up the 
liquid material for the formation of fresh ones, 

It was all terribly grand, magnificently sublime; 
but no words could adequately describe such a scene. 
The precipice on which we were standing overhung the 
crater so much that it was impossible to see what was 
going on immediately beneath ; but from the columns of 
smoke and vapour that arose, the dames and sparks that 
constantly drove us back from the edge, it was easy to 
imagine that there must have been two or three grand 
fiery fountains below. As the sun set, and the darkness 
enveloped the scene, it became more awful than ever. 
We retired a little way from the brink, to breathe some 
fresh air and to try and eat the food we had brought 
with us ; but this was an impossibility. Every instant 
a fresh explosion or glare made us jump up to survey 
the splendid scene* The violent struggles of the lava to 
escape from its fiery bed, and the loud and awful noises 
by which they were at times accompanied, suggested the 
idea that some imprisoned monsters were trying to 
release themselves from their bondage, with shrieks 
and groans and cries of agony and despair, at the 
futility of their efforts. 

Sometimes there were at least seven spots on the 
borders of the lake where the molten lava dashed up 
furiously against the rocks—^even fire-fountains playing 
simultaneously. With the increasing darkness the 
colours emitted by the glowing mass became more and 
more wonderful, varying from the deepest jet-black to 
the palest grey, from darkest maroon, through cherry 
and scarlet to the most delicate pink, violet, and blue; 
from the richest brown through orange and yellow, to 
the lightest straw colour. And there was yet another 
shade only describable by the term “ molten-la va-colour.” 
Even the smoke and vapour were rendered beautiful 
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by their borrowed lights and tints, and the black 
peaks, and pinnacles, and crags, which surrounded the 
amphitheatre, formed a splendid and appropriate 
background* Sometimes great pieces broke off and 
tumbled with a crash into the burning lake, only to 
be re melted and thrown up anew. I had for some time 
been feeling very hot and uncomfortable, and on looking 
round, the cause was at once apparent. Not two inches 
beneath the surface, the grey lava on which we were 
standing and sitting was red-hot. A stick thrust 
through it caught tire, a piece of paper was immediately 
destroyed, and the gentlemen found the heat from the 
crevices so great that they could not approach near 
enough to light their pipes. 

One more long last look, and then we turned our 
faces away from the scene that had enthralled us for so 
many hours. It was a toilsome journey back again, 
walking as we did in single tile, and obeying the strict 
injunctions of our head guide to follow him closely, and 
to tread exactly in his footsteps. On the whole, it was 
easier by night than by day to distinguish the route to 
be taken, as we could now see the dangers that before 
we could only feel ■ and many were the fiery crevices we 
stepped over or jumped across. Once I slipped, and my 
foot sank through the thin crust, Sparks issued from 
the ground, and the stick on which I leant caught fire 
before I could fairly recover myself. 

It was half-past eleven when we once more found 
ourselves beneath Mr, Kane s hospitable roof ; he had 
expected us to return at nine o'clock, and was beginning 
to feel anxious about us. 


Turning in last night was the work of a very few 
minutes, and this morning I awoke perfectly refreshed 
and ready to appreciate anew the wonders of t he prospect 
that met my eyes. The pillar of lire was still distinctly 
visible when I looked out from my window, though it 
was not so bright as when I had last seen it ■ but even 
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as I looked, it began to fade and gradually disappeared. 
At the same moment a rh'er of glowing lava issued from 
the side of the hank we had climbed with so much 
difficulty yesterday, and slowly and surely overflowed 
the ground we had walked -over. You may imagine 
the feelings with which we gazed upon this startling 
phenomenon, which, had it occurred a few hours earlier, 
might have caused the destruction of the whole party. 


True virtue never knows defeat 
Her robe© she keeps unsullied still 
Nor takes, nor quite, her eurule seat. 
To please a people’s will* — H qelack, 


XII.— VIRTUE. 


George Herbert (1S8S-UISS). 

Sweet day I so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die* 

Sweet rose ! whose hue, angry and brave* 
Bids the rash gazer wipe hi it eye ; 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

i 

Sweet Spring ! full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die* 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But, though the whole would turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives* 
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XIIL— THE FOUNDING OF AN EMPIRE. 

I have by me an old book, printed in quaint type 
and yellow with age ; it has been well thumbed bv 
fingers long since motionless, and every page of it is 
redolent of memories. Now, this old book contains a 
narrative of the “Expedition to Botany Bay” in 1788. 
It is the story of the founding of an Empire, written 
by a man who played a part in it, and who wrote 
down what he saw in that simple yet stately manner 
so natural to gentlemen of the last century, 

iC The wind was now fair, the sky serene, though a 
little hazy, and the temperature of the air delightfully 
pleasant ■ joy sparkled in every countenance, and con- 
gratulations issued from every mouth. Ithaca itself 
was scarcely more longed for by Ulysses than Botany 
Bay by the adventurers who had traversed so many 
thousand miles to take possession of it, 

“On the morning of the 20th January, 1788, by 
ten o'clock, the whole of the fleet had cast anchor in 
Botany Bay, where, to our mutual satisfaction, we 
found the Governor and the first division of the 
transports. 

u We had scarcely bid each other welcome on our 
arrival when an expedition up the Bay was undertaken 
by the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, in order to 
explore the nature of the country, and fix upon a spot 
to begin our operations upon* None, however, which 
could be deemed very eligible being discovered, His 
Excellency proceeded in a boat to examine the opening 
to which Mr, Cook had given the name of Port Jackson, 
on an idea that a shelter for shipping within it might 
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be found. The boat, returned on the evening of the 
23rd January, with such an account of the harbour and 
the advantages attending the place that it was deter- 
mined the evacuation of Botany Bay should commence 
the next morning* 

“In consequence of this decision, the few seamen 
and marines who had been landed from the squadron 
were instantly re-em barked, and every preparation made 
to bid adieu to a port which had been so long the 
subject of our conversation ; which, but three days 
before, we entered with so many sentiments of satis- 
faction, and in which, as we had believed, so many of 
our future hours were to be passed* 

“ The thoughts of removal banished sleep, so that 
I rose at the first dawn of the morning. But judge 
of my surprise on hearing from a sergeant, who ran 
down, almost breathless, to the cabin where I was 
dressing, that a ship was seen off the harbour's mouth. 
I flew upon deck, upon which I had barely set my foot, 
when the cry of £ Another ship I * struck upon my 
astonished ear. Confounded by a thousand ideas which 
arose in my mind in an instant, I sprang upon the 
l>arricade, and plainly descried two ships of considerable 
size, standing for the mouth of the Bay. 

“By this time the alarm had become general, and 
everyone appeared lost in conjecture. Now they were 
Dutchmen sent to dispossess us, and the moment after 
store-ships from England, with supplies for the settle- 
ment. The improbabilities which attended both these 
conjectures were sunk in the agitation of the moment. 
It was by Governor Phillip that this mystery was at 
length unravelled, and tlie cause of the alarm pronounced 
to be two French ships, which, it was now recollected, 
were ^ on a voyage of discovery in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

[£ Had the breeze set in, the strange ships would 
have been at anchor in the Bay by eight o’clock in the 
morning, but the wind blowing out, they were driven 
by a strong lee current to the southward of the port. 
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On the following day they reappeared in their former 
situation, and a boat was sent to them with a lieutenant 
of the navy in her, to offer assistance and point out 
the necessary marks for entering the harbour. In 
the course of the day the officer returned, and brought 
intelligence that the ships were the 1 Boussole 1 and 
1 Astrolabe , 1 sent out by order of the King of France, 
and under the command of Monsieur de !a P^ rouse. 7 * 

Many courtesies were exchanged, and the utmost 
friendliness prevailed between the two nationalities. 
If La Perouse had instructions to plant the French dag 
on these shores, he must have felt sore at heart at being 
thus forestalled ; but the gallant Frenchman gave no 
sign, and soon sailed away, and for many years his 
fate remained a mystery. His ships had struck upon 
a reef near the Island of Mallicolo. There, in twenty 
fathoms of water, coated over with coral, were found 
the relics of his ill-fated expedition. 

“Our passage to Port Jackson took up but few' 
hours, and those were spent far from unpleasantly. 
The evening was bright, and the prospect before us 
such as might justify sanguine expectation. Having 
passed between the capes "which form its entrance, we 
found ourselves in a port superior in extent and 
excellency to all we had seen before. We continued 
to run up the harbour about- four miles, in a westerly 
direction, enjoying the luxuriant prospect of its shores, 
covered with trees to the water’s edge, among which 
many of the 4 Indians * were frequently seen, till we 
arrived at a small, snug cove on the southern side, on 
whoso hanks the plan of our operations was destined 
to commence. 

“ The landing of a part of the marines and 
convicts took place the next day, and on the following 
the remainder were disembarked. Business now sat 
on every brow, and the scene, to a spectator at 
leisure, to contemplate it, must have been highly 
picturesque and amusing. In one place might be seen 
a party cutting the woods ; a second setting up a 
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blacksmiths forge ; a third dragging along a load of 
stones or provisions ; and in another place an officer 
pitching his marquee, with a detachment of troops 
parading on one side of him, and a cook's fire blazing 
on the other, 

11 Into the head of the cove* on which our 
establishment is fixed, runs a small stream of fresh 
water. On the eastern side of this rivulet the Governor 
fixed his place of residence, 

14 Here, on the 7th February, 1788, His Majesty's 
Commission was read, appointing His Excellency, Arthur 
Phillip, Esq.* Governor over the territory of New South 
Wales and its dependencies. 

14 On that day all the officers of guard took post 
in the marine battalion which was drawn up, and 
marched off the parade* with music playing and colours 
flying, to an adjoining ground, which had been cleared 
for the occasion. At the close three volleys were fired, 
and the battalion marched back to their parade, where 
they were reviewed by the Governor, who was received 
with all the honours due to his rank/ 3 

So was laid the foundation stone. Could any 
of the actors in that scene return, they might search 
in vain for any feature by which they could recognise 
the Sydney Cove of a hundred years ago. The stream 
of fresh water, the gum forest, the timorous groups of 
44 Indians,” are all effaced ; in their place a noble and 
populous city and a mast-thronged harbour. Yet even 
then there were not wanting souls endowed with a true 
spirit of prophecy. It was the grandfather of Charles 
Darwin who sang of Sydney Cove : 

“ There shall broad streets their stately walls extend ; 

Embellished villas crown the landscape scene. 

Farms wave with gold, and orchards blush between. 

There shall tall spires and dome-capt towers ascend. 

And piers and quays their massy structures blend ; 

While with each breeze approaching vessels glide. 

And northern treasures dance on every tide.*’ 
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XTV.-A DAY OF DREAM. 

Henry Kendall (L841-18S2), 

On that bold hill, against a broad blue stream, 
Stood Arthur Phillip on a day of dream : 

What time the mists of morning westward rolled, 
And Heaven flowered on a bay of gold. 

Here, in the hour that shines and sounds afar, 
Flamed first Old England’s banner like a star ; 
Here, in a time august with prayer and praise, 
Was born the nation of these splendid days. 

And here, this land’s majestic yesterday 
Of immemorial silence died away. 


XV,— MOSES AT THE FAIR. 

From “The Vicar of Wakefield, * Oliver Goldsmith (17S&-I7741 

As we were now to hold tip our heads a little higher 
in the world, my wife suggested that it would be proper 
to sell the colt, which had grown old, at a neighbouring 
fair, and buy us a horse that would carry us single 
or double upon an occasion, and make a pretty 
appearance at church, or upon a visit. This, at first, X 
opposed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. 
However, as I weakened, my antagonist gained strength, 
till at last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded me 
that I had got a cold, and nothing could prevail 
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upon her to permit me from home. “ No, my dear/ 1 
mid she ; u our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy 
and sell to a very good advantage. You know all of 
our great bargains are of his purchasing. He always 
stands out and higgles, and actually tires them till he 
gets a bargain/ 1 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to entrust him with this commission ; 
and the next morning I perceived his sisters busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming Ids hair, 
brushing his buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. 
The business of the toilette being over, we had at last 
the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the 
colt, with a deal box before him to bring home 
groceries in. 

He had on a coat made of that cloth they call 
u thunder and lightning/ 1 which, though grown too 
short, was much too good to be thrown away* His 
waistcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters had tied 
his hair with a broad black ribbon. We all followed 
him several paces from the door, bawling after him, 
“ Good luck S good luck ! ” till we could see him no 
longer, 

I began to wonder what could keep our son so long 
at the fair, as it was now almost nightfalh “Never 
mind our son/' cried my wife. “ Depend upon it, he 
knows what he is about* I'll warrant we'll never see 
him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen him 
bring such bargains as would amaze one* I'll tell 
you a good story about that, that will make you split 
your sides with laughing — But, as I live, yonder comes 
Moses without a home, and the box on his back/' 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and 
sweating under the deal box, which he had strapped 
round his shoulders like a pedlar, “ Welcome, welcome, 
Moses! Well, my hoy, what have you brought us from 
the fair?” 

li I have brought you m} T self/' cried Moses, with a 
sly look, and resting the box on the dresser. 
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“Ay, Moses,” cried my wife, “that we know; but 
where is the horse 1 ?” 

“I have sold him,” cried Moses, “for three pounds 
five shillings and twopence.” 

“Well done, my good boy,” returned she; “I knew 
you would touch them off. Between ourselves, three 
pounds five shillings and twopence is no bad day's 
work. Come, let us have it then,” 

“ I have brought back no money,” cried Moses again. 
u I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it i&,” 
pulling out a bundle from his breast. “ Here they are : 
a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and 
shagreen cases,” 

fi A gross of green spectacles ! ” repeated my wife, 
in a faint voice. “And you have parted with the 
colt, and brought us hack nothing but a gross of green 
paltry spectacles ! ” 

“ Dear mother,” cried the boy, “ why won't you listen 
to reason 1 I had them a dead bargain, or I should 
not have brought them. The silver rims alone will sell 
for double the money.” 

“A fig for the silver rims!” cried my wife in a 
passion ; “I dare swear they won't sell for above half 
the money at the rate of broken stiver, five shillings 
an ounce.” 

“You need be under no uneasiness,” cried I, “about 
selling the rims, for they are not worth sixpence ; for 
I perceive they are only copper varnished over.” 

“ What ! ” cried my wife ; fl not silver ; the rims not 
silver ! ” 

“No,” cried I ; “no more silver than your saucepan.” 

“And so,” returned she, “we have parted with the 
colt, and have only got a gross of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases 1 A murrain take such 
trumpery ! The blockhead has been imposed upon, and 
should have known his company better.” 

“There, my dear,” cried I, “you are wrong ; and 
he should not have known them at all” 
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y, lianK the idiot!” returned she f 11 to bring 
me such stuff ; if I hud them I would throw them in 
the fire,” 

“There again you are wrong, my dear,” cried I : 
“for, though they be copper* we will keep them by 
usj m copper spectacles, you know, are better than 
nothing,” 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was uodecei'ved. 
He now saw that he had been imposed upon by a 
prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked 
him for an easy prey. I therefore asked the circum- 
stances of his deception* He sold the horse, it seems, 
and walked the fair in search of another. A reverend 
looking man brought him to a tent, under pretence of 
having one to sell. 

“Here, continued Moses, “we met another man, 
very well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds 
upon these, saying that he wanted money, and would 
dispose of them for a third of the value* The first 
gentleman, who pretended to be my friend, whispered 
to me to buy them, and cautioned me not to let so good 
an offer pass* I sent for Mr* Flam borough, and they 
talked him up as finely as they did me ; and so at last 
we were persuaded to buy the two gross between us.” 


1 count life just a stuff 

To try the soul’s strength on* — R rowmsg. 



XVI.—ON THE death of president 
LINCOLN. 


Krom 41 Leaves of Grass," Walt Whitman (181SM8&2). 

0 Captain ! my Captain l our fearful trip ie done ; 
rho ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won ; 
rhe port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
hile follow eyes, tli© steady keel, the vessel grim and damig : 
But O heart 1 heart l heart l 

0 the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain lien 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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0 Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; - 
Rise up— for you the flag is flung— for you the bugle trills ; 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths— for you the shores 
a- crowding ; 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning : 
Here Captain ! dear father ! 

This arm beneath your head ; 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still ; 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done ; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won : 
Exult, O shores, and ring, 0 bells ! 

But I with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


XVII.— GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

Sunbeams and their Wore. 

From 41 The Fairy-Laud of Seience," By permistkm 0/ 

Arabella B. Buckley. the pttMUker, Mr. B. Stanford. 

What work do the sunbeams do for us? They do 
two things, — they give ns light and heat. It is by 
means o£ them alone that we see any thing; When 
the room was dark you could not distinguish the table, 
the chairs, or even the walls of the room. Why ? 
Because they had no lightwaves to send to your eye. 

But as the sunbeams began to pour in at the window, 
the waves played upon the things in the room ; and 
when they hit them they bounded off them back to your 
eye, as a wave of the sea bounds back from a rock, and 
strikes against a passing boat. Then, when they fell 
upon your eye, they entered it, and excited the retina 
and the nerves ; and the image of the chair or the table 
was carried to your brain. 
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Some substances send back hardly any waves of light, 
but let them ail pass through them. A pane of clear 
glass, for instance, lets nearly all the light- waves pass 
through it; and therefore you often cannot see the 
glass, because no light- messengers come back to you 
from it. Thus people have sometimes walked up against 
a glass door, and broken it, not seeing it was there. 
Those substances are transparent, which, for some reason 
unknown to us, allow the ether-waves to pass through 
them. In clear glass, all the light- waves pass through ; 
while in a white wall the larger part of the rays are 
redacted back to the eye. 

Into polished shining metal the waves hardly enter at 
all, but are thrown back from the surface ; and so a steel 
knife or a silver spoon is very bright, and is clearly 
seen. Quicksilver is put at the back of looking-glasses 
because it reflects so many waves. 

The reflected light- waves not only make us see things, 
but they make us see them in different colours. Imagine 
a sunbeam playing on a leaf ; part of its waves bound 
straight back from it to our eye, and make us see the 
surface of the leaf ; but the rest go right into the leaf 
itself, and there some of them are used up and kept 
prisoners. The red, orange, yellow, blue, indigo, and 
violet waves are ail useful to the leaf, and it does not 
let them go again. But it cannot absorb the green 
waves, and so it throws them back ; and they travel to 
your eye, and make you see a green colour. 

So, when you say a leaf is green, you mean that the 
leaf does not want the green waves of the sunbeam, but 
sends them back to you. In the same way the scarlet 
geranium rejects the red waves ; a white tablecloth sends 
back nearly the whole of the waves, and a black coat 
scarcely any. 

Is it not strange that there is really no such thing as 
colour in the leaf, the table, the coat, or the geranium ; 
that we see them of different colours because they send 
back only certain-coloured waves to our eye ? 

bo far we have spoken only of light ; but hold your 
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liand in the sun, and feel the heat of the sunbeams, and 
then consider if the wave® of heat do not do work also. 
There are many waves in a sunbeam which move too 
slowly to make us see light when they hit our eye ; but 
we can feel them as heat, though we cannot see them as 
light. The simplest way of feeling heat-waves is to hold 
a warm Hat- iron near your face. You know that no 
light comes from it, yet you can feel the heat-waves 
beating violently against your face. 

Now, there are many of these dark heat-rays in a 
sunbeam, and it is they that do most of the work in the 
world. It is the heat-waves that make the air hot and 
light, and so cause it to rise, and make winds and 
air-currents ; and these again give rise to ocean-currents. 
It is these dark rays, again, that strike upon the land, 
and give it the warmth which enables plants to grow. 
It is they also that keep up the warmth in our own 
bodies, both by coming to us directly from the sun, and 
also in a very roundabout way through plants. 

Coal is made of plants, and the heat it gives out is 
the heat these plants once took in. Think how much 
work is done by burning coal. Not only are our houses 
warmed by coal-fires and lighted by coal-gas, but our 
steam-engines and machinery work entirely by water 
which has been turned into steam by the heat of coal 
fires ; and our steamboats travel all over the world by 
means of the same power. In the same way the oil of 
our lamps comes either from olives, which grow on 
trees ; or from coal and the remains of plants or animals 
in the earth. 

Even our tallow candles are made of mutton-fat, and 
sheep eat grass ; and so, turn which way we will, we find 
that the light and heat on our earth, whether it comes 
from fires, or candles, or lamps, or gas, and whether it 
moves machinery, or drives a train, or propels a ship, is 
equally the work of those waves of ether coming from 
the sun, which make what we call a sun-beam. 

How ot»n man lov© but what hs y«am© to help f 

> ■ 
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XVIII* — DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST* 

James Shirley 

The glories of our blood ami stale 
Are shallows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour against Fate : 

Death lays liis icy hand on kings ■ 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade* 

Some men with swords may reap the held, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield > 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late, 

They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds t 
Upon Death 5 ® purple altar now 
See where the victor- victim bleeds l 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


XIX. — “ IN THE ROARING DAYS*” 

Part I.— On the Road* 

Nothing could exceed the excitement which 
Melbourne presented on our arrival* The living scene 
was full of picturesque effects; the poetic fictions of 
Scott and the embellishments of Byron were vivified 
before us, with this difference, that in place of the 
antique mailed costume of the one, and the gaudy 
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coloured exuberance of the other, we had the more 
sombre hues of woollen broadcloth, flannel, fustian, 
and corduroy* 

But there was something more than this. There 
was the mixture of all nations, from the tl cute ” Yankee 
to the lark-loving Hibernian. Everyone was bustling 
about, getting his things together to be off to the 
"diggings,” lest all the gold should be gathered before 
his arrival* 

The daily rumours that were circulated were so 
astonishing as to produce a species of bewildering 
excitement in the mind. Ko wonder that excitement 
ran high ; no wonder that the small shopkeeper was 
shutting up and abandoning his counter ; no wonder 
that seamen were running away from their ships, 
printers from their type, and doctors from their drugs. 

Even men's faces were changed, for their minds were 
haunted day and night by golden dreams. As for 
me, like the rest, I now felt my cupidity whetted to 
such a degree that I desired as much as anyone else 
to put a pick in the ground, and to get a sight of 
the iC nugget ” I could call my own. 

In this state of affairs, the prices of every sort of 
labour were doubled, even quadrupled. One gentleman, 
a large sheepowner, went to a party of sheep-shearers 
who were at the diggings, and asked them to engage 
to clip his flocks* He was wealthy, and prepared to 
offer high wages. Arrived at the spot, he found the 
men resting around their fire. He informed them of 
his errand. The men looked at him, then consulted 
aside with each other, and deputed one of their number 
to treat with him. 

“Well,” said he, “we will go with you, but we 
must have a written agreement,” at the same time 
producing the necessary materials for that purpose. 

“ What, then, are the wages you demand t ” asked 
the sheepowner. 

" Why, not much,” said the other ; u only alt the 
wool ! ” 
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The squatter turned his horse, and was going off in 
disgust, when they called him back. He gladly 
returned, in the expectation that some reasonable 
terms would be made ; but it was only to be told 
that they wanted a cook, and that if he would take 
the place they would give him fifteen shillings a day ! 

The route we had chalked out for ourselves 
extended over about seventy miles of ground ; and as 
our circumstances did not allow us to hire a dray, we 
determined to load ourselves as lightly as possible and 
tramp it. Thousands had already done so, ami multi- 
tudes were going and coming over the same road— if 
road it may be called. 

Each of us humped our “bluey, 17 and we divided 
between us a pickaxe and a spade, a kettle, and a store 
of provisions. We had allowed our beards to grow — 
for in the gold-fever time razors were at a discount — 
and we were dressed in blue woollen shirts, fustian 
trousers, and black felt sombrero hats. 

We had gone but a mile or so, when we fell in 
with another party of diggers. They had their cradle, 
their sieve, their blankets and bedding upon their 
backs, and were in high spirits. 

Further on we encountered a couple of grim, large- 
jawed, ferocious-looking villains, standing against a 
gum-tree, with their double-barrelled rifles, with which, 
no doubt, they intended to put a hole through the first 
lucky digger that chanced that way. 

The stir and bustle of the road were amazing. 
Hundreds of drays and carts were tearing and toiling 
through the deeply-rutted track; horses and bullocks 
smoking and sweltering beneath a broiling sun ; drivers 
shouting and cracking their whips with the loudness 
of pistol reports : tradesmen of every kind and degree : 
women of every size and age between twenty and 
forty-five ; clerks, shopmen, doctors, lawyers, shepherds, 
and sailors from all countries ; German and Swiss vine- 
growers, broken-down army lieutenants and ruined 
gentlemen^ sons from the old country, might all have 
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r ‘ on the road." From a drawing 

published in JS6&. 

been found upon that road wending to Forest Creek, 
Mount Alexander, or Bendigo, to seek for the “ root 
of all evil." 

All, except the women, were armed with weapons 
of some kind or other, from the Irish shillalah to the 
six-barrelled revolving pistol. Verily, 1 believe, there 
never was seen in any part of the world before, such 
a heterogeneous stream of human beings, pouring itself 
along a single line of road, with such golden prospects 
in view. Every face was radiant with hope, and every 
one was sure of his fortune ; and, no doubt, many 
would do well, and perhaps, for the first time in their 
lives, Luck would knock at their doors. 
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In wet weather the scene was still raore interesting 
to the outsider, especially in the Black Forest, where 
the roads were inexpressibly bad. Here we had Tots 
of company, hundreds of pedestrians in diggers’ costume 
going and coming. We could easily distinguish the 
fortunate diggers. Many of them were mounted on 
horses, which they had purchased at the mines, and 
passed at a flying rate, to squander their hard earned 
gains in Melbourne ; hundreds, also, of horse and bullock 
teams kept struggling through the horrid wood. It 
was like a perfect Bedlam to hear the shouts, yells, 
and curses of the drivers, mingled with the incessant 
cracking of whips. Bogged and broken drays lay 
about ; the carcases and skeletons of horses and bullocks 
told too plainly the nature of the journey. 

Such were some of the scenes of the road to Forest 
Hill in the beginning of the year 1852, 


Death is the quiet haven of us aiL— W ordsworth. 


XX— “ IX THE ROARING DAYS.” 

Part II.— First Impressions of the Goldfield 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow. 

Spread all the Borough muir below ; 

Upland and dale and down. 

A thousand did I say? I ween, 

Thousands on thousands there were seen, 

That chequered all the heath between 
The streamlet and the town. 

In crossing ranks extending far, 

Forming a camp irregular; 

Oft giving way where still there stood 
Some reliques of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did intervene, 

And tamed the glaring white with green. 

In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom's vast array. — M Marmion.” 

Divest this of its military character, and in place 
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of oak a substitute stringy -bark and iron-bark. Scatter 
with the irregularity of chance the tents, from the 
bark gunyah and the comfortable marquee down to 
the “ rustic bower ” or the calico-covered branch j 
sprinkle the whole with brown dust and strew the 
ground with gravel, sand, and fallen timber ; listen 
to the rocking of the miners 3 cradles, the reverberations 
of his falling pickaxe, the shout of hope, or the laugh 
of reckless despair ; exchange the clang of the armourer's 
hammer for that of the common blacksmith — and your 
imagination will, in some measure, have realised the 
vision of a scene at Forest Creek, 

The tents, in certain spots, are crowded together 
with all the compactness of a city street, and tenanted 
by men from every country, actuated by the passions 
of every clime. The Commissioner’s establishment is 
apparent by the mounted police on one side and the 
native police on the other * and a number of stores 
for the sale of the necessaries of a gold-digger's life 
are here and there scattered like so many detached 
shops in the middle of a town. 

The whole scene is one of busy, laborious life. 
The forest, whose echoes but a few months ago were 
awakened only by the rushing of a stream, the cry 
of the jay or the laughing jackass, now reverberates 
with the sounds of human industry — wheeling, washing, 
rocking, and digging in all directions. 

Some have laboured incessantly from clay to day 
for a month, the term of their license, and have made 
nothing ; others have hardly broken ground and have 
taken hundreds of pounds. Disappointment drives 
one group from the field ; hope animates another to 
continued exertions. Despondency, for the last day, 
plies his pick in one hole, and then drops it in despair. 
Manly perseverance in the next falls upon a pocket 
of the auriferous treasure, and is independent for life. 

Such were my impressions when I first surveyed from 
the top of an eminence one of those auriferous valleys 
which have now become so common in Australia, lhe 
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£K>LD v ashing, FYom a liihvgraph 

published in 180S- 

sun was setting, and the wearied miners, mostly 
dressed in red and blue woollen shirts and broad 
cabbage-tree hats, were beginning to pick up their tools 
to retire for the day. The ground was honey-combed 
with holes in all directions. The partitions between 
them were often little more than a foot in thickness. 

Whilst we were resting, a gun from the Commis- 
sioner s tent was fired as a signal to cease digging 
for the day. Now every party sought its tent, and 
another scene in the drama began to develop itself 
yet more picturesque than that which I have attempted 
to describe. 

Fires were being kindled, and large volumes of smoke 
began to roll upward through the dear atmosphere of 
the valley. Ihe noise of the axe, the rocking of the* 
cradle, with the a wish-awash sound of the water, the 
" heeling of the barrows, had all ceased, and a com- 
parative stillness pervaded the field. Kettles began 
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to hiss and steam over hundreds of fires, and “ billy 11 
tea and damper refreshed the weary gold -seekers. 

To this succeeded the pipe in the cool of the evening, 
beneath the shadow of the tent, and the talk of the 
day’s findings and adventures till night arrived. Then 
the fires were made up, and the appearance of long 
lines of blazing logs, with dark figures hovering round, 
had a wild and striking eflect. 


Weigh not so much what men say, as what they 
prove ; remembering that truth is simple and naked 

and needs not, invective to apparel her comeliness* 

—Sir P. Sidsiy. 


XXI — “IN THE ROARING DAYS.” 

Part III.— On thf. Field. 

Gold is generally found in two forms — in alluvial 
deposits which are’ found in ancient river beds into 
which it has been carried by the water-abrasion of rocks 
and mountains during a long series of ages ; or, in the 
matrix, that is, combined with quartz-rock, which is its 
native state. It is rarelv found in the sand, as it sinks 
to the soil beneath it. Those huge nuggets or lumps of 
gold of which you have heard so much, are usually 
found in the fissures of slaty rocks, although they are 
frequently found in cellular quartz. 

At Mount Alexander, gold is generally found in 
clay, clayey gravel, or in those fissures of slaty rock to 
which I have just alluded, and at depths varying from 
the surface from twenty-five to thirty feet. It is usually 
found in patches or " pockets,” aa they arc termed : and a 
short time previous to our arrival, parties of three and 
four had obtained as much as fifty pounds nmght m a 
single day* 
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Having purchased our digging apparatus and 
obtained a license or miner % right, we set to work to 
sink our first hole* We were full of hope, and were 
young and strong- Fortunately, too, we had made 
up our minds to be patient, and so we were not 
disheartened, even when months passed without any 
success. In the meantime, let me give you some 
pictures of a kind of life and work which will probably 
never return in Australia* 

All the operations and implements connected with 
the searching for gold are exceedingly simple, but the 
rough, hairy diggers perform their duties with an 
earnestness almost amusing* They work their cradles 
with all the seriousness of the tailor of Fife, who had 
four babies in his, and scarcely anything to put in their 
mouths. Men, who, all their lives, never knew what it 
was to have the smallest shade of gravity upon their 
brows, are transformed the moment they take the 
rocking-stick in their hands* Solemn and silent, they 
fix their eyes with miser-like intensity upon the “dirt ” 
they are washing. 

The cradle, as some of you may know, is a kind of 
box about six or eight feet long, with its head covered 
with a coarse sieve, and its foot perforated with a hole* 
To work this machine close to a stream or water hole, 
four men are required— one to dig, another to wheel, a 
third to rock, and a fourth to keep dashing the water 
on the earth to effect the sifting process. 

The sieve prevents the coarse stones from falling 
into the cradle, whilst the water gradually softens and 
washes away the earth, which, is carried away by the 
foot of the machine, leaving the particles of gold mixed 
with sand behind some small cleats, which at intervals, 
are nailed across the bottom all the way down* When 
all the earth is washed away, the rocker and the washer 
cast their longing eyes into the sieve to see if there be a 
nugget too large to get through the holes, and, if not, 
the sieve is displaced, and the stones thrown out. 
Tliis process is carried on from “ morn till dewy eve.” 
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CBA&uMG. From a drawing 

made in W&U. 


To relieve the monotony of their labours, the diggers 
had discovered all sorts of evening amusements — 
dancing, music, reading, or wandering about the stores 
and grog-shops. The musical instruments consisted 
chiefly of accordions and flutes ; here and there, a stray 
fiddle might be heard within the precincts of some Irish 
tent, or a cornet-a-piston blowing mellowly from the lips 
of some German, who sent its notes swelling over the 
ranges or amongst the woods, with a sweep that 
transported one far beyond the sounds of the cradle 
or the pick. A German hymn, sung in chorus, would 
occasionally relieve this ; or “ Yo, heave ho 1” from the 
ruder throats of a party of English sailors would rend 
the air and drown all other sounds, 

It was on Saturday night, especially, that the gay 
side of digger life disclosed itself. The living diorama 
that was continually moving before the eyes, the 
miscellaneous scenes of which it was composed, the 
general good-humour whicli prevailed, the rude jest, 
the hearty laugh, and the careless swagger of 
independence, rendered it impossible to be dull, if 
you were possessed of any heart at all. The stores 
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were then all crowded to their doorways with as 
strange and varied an assemblage of human beings as 
eye ever rested upon* Such a scene was singularly 
wild and roman tic* It suggested to the imagination 
a band of robbers bartering their spoil. It was not coin 
they were exchanging, but gold-dust and nuggets in 
return for paper money, with which they bought the 
necessaries of their life* As most of them carried a 
brace of pistols in their belts, their appearance was 
highly bandit-like and picturesque. 

But I must return to the pick and the cradle. For 
months as I have said we toiled in vain. All our 
savings were gone, and, but for the good-humoured trust 
of a store-keeper, we should have starved. Our ill-luck 
became proverbial, But the lucky day came at last ; 
and I shall never forget the rush of emotions which 
filled my breast on striking nearly at the bottom of our 
hole, a nugget of fourteen pounds weight. 

“ 0 Gemini !” cried Raikes, dropping his barrow at 
the mouth of the hole, and jumping down with an 
alacrity that showed the strength of his own feelings. 

“We have found it at last !” he cried. It was true. 
We had found a whole “pocketful” of gold, and for eight 
consecutive days took out from six to eight pounds a day. 

Gold, gold, gold t ,r muttered Raikes, with a kind of 
hysterical chuckle, “ Look here, and here, and here l 
When will it end V J he continued, as he picked out piece 
after piece. “ There, I can go no further ! My head is 
getting giddy 1” and he sank back against the wall, 
overcome by his emotions. 

My own feelings, I must confess, were scarcely less 
agitated ; the treasure we had hit upon was so great and 
so unexpected that we must have had nerves of iron not 
to have been moved. After bottoming many a “duffer,” 
our fortunes were made, and I am not sure that the 
work and the many hardships we went through did not 
deserve this consummation of every digger's dr eam. 

Progress is the Jaw of life— man is not man as yet. 

— Brown 1 5.0. 
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XXII.— DOUGLAS AND MAEMION 

From 4t M arm ion." Sir Walter Scott (1771-1882). 

Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey’s camp to ride ; 

He had safe conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide ; 

The ancient Earl, with stately grace. 

Would Clara on her palfrey place, 

And whispered in an undertone, 

11 Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown. 5 ' 

The train from out the castle drew, 

But Martnion stopped to bid adieu : 

“ Though something I might ’plain,” he said, 
11 Of cold respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by your King’s behest, 

While in Tanta lion's towers I staid ; 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive mv hand/* 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 

" My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open at m3’ Sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer, 

M3' castles arc inyr king’s alone, 

Prom turret to foundation-stone — 

The hand of Douglas is his own : 

And never shall in friend^ grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 

Burn’d Marm ion’s sw&rthy cheek like fire. 
And shook his very frame for ire ; 

And — ** This to me !” he said ; 

41 And, ’twere not for thy hoary beard. 

Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ hood l 
And, first, 1 tell thee, haughty peer, 

He, who does England’s message here, 
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Although the meanest in the State, 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 

And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here. 

Even in thv pitch of pride, 

Here in thy Kotd, thy vassals near, 

(Nay, neveT look upon your lord, 

Aim lay your hands upon vour sword h 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 

And if thou sakTst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 

Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !” 

On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 

Fierce he broke forth : “ And darest thou, than, 

To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ! 

And ho pest thou hence unscathed to go ? 

No, by Saint Bride of Boibwell, no 3 
Up drawbridge, grooms — what, warder, ho 3 
Let the portcullis fall/ 1 
Lord Marmion turn’d' — well was his need— 

And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow" through the archway sprung, 

The ponderous gate behind him" rung ; 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Nor lighter does the swallow' skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim. 

And when Lord Marmion roaohed his band, 

He halts, and turns with elenchi d hand. 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

** Horse 3 horse V r the Douglas cried, “and chase 3" 
But soon lie reins his fury's pace : 

“ A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

Old age ne'er cools the Douglas blood— 

T thought to slay him where, he stood, 

'Tis pity of him, too,” he cried : 

11 Bold can he speak, and fairly ride— 

I warrant him a warrior tried/’ 

W ith this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 
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XXIII — GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

The Lunar World, 

From “ The Starry Realms , 1 % jMrrwiisfion q f tkt author and of the 

Sir Robert S, Bail. publishers, Mes* rt. I* bister and Co* 

Seeing that air and water may, for all practical 
purposes, be said to be absent from our satellite, it 
becomes at once plain that those forms in which life is 
manifested here must be absent from our neighbour. 
Strange, indeed, to us would seem the conditions of a 
globe without air and without water* 

Let us try for a moment to realise what we should 
find such a world to be like if we could procure the 
means of getting there, and if we were able to dispense 
for once with such a primal necessity as air to breathe. 
The surface of the moon would appear to be an utter 
desert, at least so far as the absence of organic life is 
concerned* We should see around in every direction huge 
craters, the remains of ancient volcanoes that are now 
never in eruption, but which in the days of their 
activity sculptured the moon into the form in which we 
now see it* 

Some of these vast craters would be many miles in 
diameter, the larger of them, in fact, upwards of a 
hundred miles across* They would be generally 
surrounded, by a range of lofty cliffs, a mile or more 
in height, though on account of their large size 
relatively to the comparatively small globe of the moon, 
these bounding cliffs, or “ ramparts,” as they are 
generally called, would be often below the horizon of the 
observer who was standing in the middle of the crater. 
Then, too, we should occasionally see great ranges of 
lofty mountains comparable with our Alps in altitude ; 
they would, however, like ail other lunar features, 
possess a rugged ness and a sharpness, transcending 
anything to be found in the wildest regions of our 
globe. 
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THE llOOV, NTV’E DATS OLD. 

All over this earth there are agents in operation 
tending to wear down and reduce the asperities on 
its surface. Water in its varied forms is constantly 
acting in this way ; the rains trickle down the slopes of 
the mountains wearing down the materials and gradually 
tending to smooth away irregularities. Frost is also a 
potent disintegrator of rocks. It finds its way into 
their crevices and with irresistible power the rocks are 
driven asunder by the expansion which the water 
undergoes when it passes into the form of ice, Tims 
great blocks of rock are loosened from their sites* and 
the other agents effect their complete disruption. The 
inveterate action of streams and rivers is gradually 
transforming the appearance of our globe, and in the 
course of ages a stream will cut a deep valley through 
the hardest rocks. In fact, there is scarcely a spot on 
our globe in which the features of the landscape have 
not been largely affected by water and weather in some 
of the numerous ways in which they operate. Of course 
all such agents are absent from the moon. And hence 
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it is impossible for us bo see on our own earth any tracts 
of country really resembling the lunar surface* 

It is true that we have volcanic districts and we have 
rainless districts, but we should require a district not 
only entirely volcanic, not only entirely rainless, but 
even devoid of air itself, to reproduce the phenomena 
that we find in the moon* There are no doubt some 
localities on our globe which seem to suggest the mode 
in which some of the characteristic lunar features may 
have arisen* 

We have for instance, in the Sandwich Islands the 
great crater of Kilauea. At this wonderful spot the 
traveller will see a large basin of molten lava surrounded 
by a range of glowing cliffs ; if we could extinguish the 
internal fires, by which at present this mighty cauldron 
is kept incandescent, the floor of lava would become 
congealed, and we should then have a plain surrounded 
by a ring of cliffs, and offering a resemblance to those 
objects which are seen by hundreds on the moon* There 
are other localities in the Sandwich Islands in which the 
fires have apparently ceased, and where the craters now 
look as little liable to eruption as are the extinct 
volcanoes in the moon* The absence of air and water 
haa had a distinctly preservative effect so far as the 
features of lunar scenery are concerned* As the 
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volcanoes sculptured our satellite into form countless 
ages ago, so it has retained that form to the present day. 

If a building were once erected on the moon, it 
Hardly seems conceivable that it should ultimately fall 
into ruins, if purely volcanic agencies are wanting. 
Without atmosphere and without water, what harm 
can time do to the fabric t In fact, with the exception 
of the expansion and contraction by the alternation of 
heat and cold, it does not seem that any agent of 
destruction can exist. We find it difficult to realise the 
circumstances of an airless globe* Fires could not burn, 
for there is no air to support the flame ; winds could not 
blow, for of course wind is only the passage of air from 
one place to another ; there need be no windows in the 
building, for there is no air to keep out, there need be 
no roof, in so far, at least, as a roof is required as a 
protection against rain* 

Two out of the five organs of sense with which we are 
endowed operate solely by utilising certain properties 
which air possesses* Our ears are exquisite contrivances 
by which we are enabled to receive, and to interpret the 
undulations which are transmitted through the air. On 
an airless globe our ears would be almost useless ; we 
could hear no sounds transmitted, as those sounds are 
which usually reach us. I ought, however, to add that 
certain audible waves admit of being transmitted 
through other materials besides air, and consequently 
in some exceedingly imperfect and indirect method, a 
sense analogous to that possessed by our ears might be 
rendered available on an airless globe* The other sense 
which would he useless to any inhabitants who might 
dwell on our satellite, or other airless globe, would be 
that of smell Although much less is known about this 
sense than about either the sense of vision or that of 
hearing, yet it seems certain that our nasal organs 
receive extremely minute particles, and when these come 
in contact with our olfactory nerves the sensation 
appropriate to those nerves is occasioned* Whatever 
may be the mechanism of this process, it can hardly he 
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doubted that air is the vehicle by which these particles, 
so minute and so imponderable "as to elude entirely all 
our other senses, are wafted from their source. The 
sense of smell would apparently be impossible on an 
airless globe like the moon. 

There is, however, a wholly different class of sensations 
which would be experienced by a denizen of this earth if 
he were translated to a small globe like the moon. We 
must remember that in every fibre of our constitution 
we have been specially adapted to the life on this 
particular sphere. We have already seen how our 
senses are adjusted in harmony with the particular 
atmosphere with which the earth is surrounded ; we 
have now to notice another point, in which the texture 
of our bodies is arranged to suit the material contents of 
this globe on which we dwell. 

It may seem strange to learn that the strength of our 
bones and muscles has been adjusted not solely with 
regard to the size of our bodies or the quantity of 
matter they may contain, but with reference to the 
dimensions and mass of the earth. Even though on 
another globe there was an atmosphere exactly like our 
own, both in density and in composition, even though it 
was supplied with water as ours is, even though it 
provided us with abundance of suitable food and had a 
climate agreeable to our constitution, vet it might be 
wholly impossible for us to exist there by reason of an 
incompatibility between the strength of our frames and 
the mass of the globe on which we stood. 

Thus to take the case of the moon, which only weighs 
about one-eightieth part of the earth : the gravitation 
with which the moon would draw all bodies towards it 
would be much less than the similar gravitation on the 
earth. The weights of all objects would be reduced to 
about one-sixth part of that which we find them to 
possess here. The buoyancy of our bodies would he so 
great that athletic feats would be easy on a body of the 
size of the moon, which could never be attempted on 
this globe by beings with muscles like ours. If a man 
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of twelve stones were to be transferred to the moon, the 
weight of his body would be reduced to about two 
stones. If his muscles and his frame remained the 
same it would seem as if he would be able to jump over 
a wall twelve feet high on the small globe without nny 
greater exertion than would be required to dear a wall 
two feet high on the earth. Looked at from every point 
of view, it seems hardly possible that there can be any 
life on the moon resembling the life that we know of on 
the earth. 


NOTE EXPLANATORY OP THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Unaided by the telescope and the teaching of astronomers, we think the 
sun and moon the grandest of celestial orbs ; hut when we are enlightened 
by an intelligent use of the telescope, we see other suns and planets grander 
far than our sun and moon. These look large only because they are near to us. 

The moon itself is but a small body, two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
three miles in diameter, while the earth is seven thousand nine hundred and 
eighteen miles, arid controls the motion of the moon as, month by month, she 
cLrcles round us, showing various phases— from new to full, and, again, from 
full to new. 

When full, all the markings of the moon are presented to us; the 
sun then is vertically over the moon, hence there are no shadow*, and the 
grandest mountains look flint. We see the moon best when it is eight or nine 
days old, for the shadows then are longhand the craters and mountains are 
at their best. At this stage our photograph was taken, and we see on the 
rugged edge a groat crater, the dimensions of which are: diameter, fifty-six 
miles ; depth from the top or the ring to the bottom of the crater, eleven 
thousand feet. Some are larger and deeper than this ; but bo make even 
Lope miens, how tremendous must have been the eruption that, in one 
magnificent outburst, formed this erater, in comparison with which every 
terrestrial crater tanks into i n significance . 

More than half the moon's surface is covered with craters, from one 
mile to more than one hundred miles in diameter. All the larger ones have 
names, and the one described above in called » Copernicus” after the 
celebrated astronomer of that name. 

. l ^ e . Photograph, is another and smaller crater 
cauea Eratosthenes, ' If the line joining the se two craters l& continued, we 
P®®®. “ ^ c ^ t ^ n I'Jnar mountains, about six hundred mile* in 

TO.™ called the lunar “Apennines,” They are of grand proportions; 
the highest peak nses to twenty 'One thousand feet above the plain. 

photograph was taken when the ** A pen nines ” were in their 
most striking position— when the long shadows throw them into high relief. 
There is, of course, in the picture, no familiar terrestrial object that we can 
compare them with, but wo know the length of the shadows and the height of 
the several peaks. The long shallow cast bv one of them is six ty -five 
miles long, and [he peak which casts this shadow -Mount Huygens— 

T1 WiW fnm the V Mtl a hei 8T h fc ot fifteen th 0 u*andfe*t f The 
photograph showb how rugged and abrupt is the descent of the “ Apennines " 
on this side where the shadow s are, and how gradually they slope away for a 
hundred wiles and more, m this resembling terrestrial mountain ranges. 
mU thrw cratera Thc< one is exactly fifty 

SnS laildSp? ' 1 U ***''* m * tne ** UTt 10 indicate the extent of this 

H, G, UuBHSLX, Government Astronomer, 
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XXIV.- MR. WINKLE ON SKATES. 

From ' ’ Pickwick Papers.'' Charles Dickens (1812-1870). 

“Now,” said Wardle, after lunch, « what say you to 
an hour on the ice ? We shall have plenty of time Jl 

“ Capital,” said Mr, Benjamin Allen, 

u Prime 1” ejaculated Mr, Bob Sawyer, 

“ You skate, of course, Winkle T said Wardle. 

'* Ye — yes ; oh yes 1” replied Mr, Winkle, “ I— I am 
rather out of practice,” 

“ Oh, do skate, Mr, Winkle !” said Arabella. « I like 
to see it so much,” 

4i Oh it is so graceful !” said another young lady* 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was “ swan-like.” 

“ I should be very happy, Ira sure,” said Mr, Winkle, 
reddening; “but I have no skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle 
had a couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced 
that there were half a dozen more downstairs ; 
whereat Mr. Winkle expressed his delight, but looked 
most uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a large sheet of ice ; and 
the fat boy and Mr, Weller having shovelled and swept 
away the snow which had fallen on it during the night, 
Mr* Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity 
which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and 
described circles with his left leg, and cut upon the ice 
(without once stopping for breath) figures of eight, and 
a great many other pleasant and astonishing devices, to 
the excessive satisfaction of Mr, Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, 
and the ladies. 

All this time, Mr* Winkle, with hLs face and hands 
blue with the cold, had l>een forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on with The 
points behind, and getting the straps into a very 
complicated and entangled state. At length, however, 
with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate 
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skates were firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr. 
Winkle was raised to his feet. 

“ Now then, sir/ 5 said Sam, in an encouraging tone, 
“ oft with you, and show ’em how to do it*” 

“ Stop, Sam, stop 1” said Mr, Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of San/s arms with the 
grasp of a drowning man, “ How slippery it is, Sam !” 

“ Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir/ 1 replied Mr. 
Weller. <£ Hold up, sir.” 

This last observation of Mr, Weller’s bore reference to 
the fact that Mr. Winkle at that instant seemed to have 
a frantic desire to throw his feet into the air, and dash 
the hack of his head on the ice. 

“ Now, Winkle !" cried Mr. Pickwick, quite uncon- 
scious that there was anything the matter. “ Come, 
the ladies are all anxiety,” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle with a ghastly smile, 
u I’m coming.” 

“ Just going to begin !” cried Sam, endeavouring to 
disengage himself, “Now sir, start off!” 

“ Stop an instant, Sam/ 5 gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller, “I find IVe got a 
couple of coats at home that I don't want, Sam. You 
may "have them, Sam ! ” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” said Mr. Weller, 

u Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. “ You needn’t take your hand away 
to do that. I meant to give you five shillings this 
morning for a Christmas box, Sam. I’ll give it you this 
afternoon, Sam,” 

“You're very good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam, will youT said Mr, 
Winkle, “ There, that's right ! I shall soon get in the 
way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam I Not too fast I” 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. 
Weller in a very singular and un-swan like manner, 
when Mr. Pickwick most innocently shouted from the 
opposite bank : 
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u Sam I” 

“ Sir T* said Mr. Weller. 

u Here, I want you. 

“Let go, sir,” said Sam. “Don't you hear the 
governor calling? Let me go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr, Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonised Winkle, and in so doing, 
gave a considerable impetus to him. With an accuracy 
which no degree of dexterity or practice could have 
insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down 
into the centre of the skaters, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of 
unparalleled beauty. 

Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they fell heavily dovm, Mr. Pickwick ran 
to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. 
Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind on 
skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic 
efforts to smile ; but anguish was depicted on every 
lineament of his countenance, 

“ Are you hurt ?” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
great anxiety. 

“ Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard* 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, 
“ Take his skates off.” 

“ No ; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

“ Take his skates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. \\ inkle 
allowed Sam to obey in silence. 

“ Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 

to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the 
bystanders, and beckoning Winkle to approach, fixed 
a searching look upon him, and uttered in a low but 
distinct tone : 
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14 You’re a humbug, sir.” 

“ A what?” said Mr, Winkle, starting. 

“ A humbug, sir. T will speak plainer if you wish 
it — an impostor, sir l” 


A. noble soul is like a ship al sea. 

That steeps at anchor when the ocean’s calm. 
But when she rages, and the wind blows high. 
He cuts his way with skill and majesty. 

Rjuraovr & Flbtchik. 


XXV.— HERVE RIEL. 


Robert Browning: (1312-lSW). 


Bt/ permiatioti of 
Me*#™. Smith, Ehi+r and Co. 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred and ninety* 
two. 

Did the English fight the French- -woe to France! 

And, the thirty-first of May. helter-skelter through the blue. 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue. 

Came crowding ship on ship to St. Mato on the Ranee, 

With the English fleet in view. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the Victor in full 
chase j 

First and Foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Damfre- 
ville ; 

Close on him fled, great and small, 

Twenty* two good ships in all ; 

And they signalled to the place, 

“Help the winners of a race ! 

Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us quick — -or, quicker 
still, 

Hero’s the English, can and will I ” 

Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 
board s 

“ Why^ what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass ? ” laughed they ; 

“ Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 
and scored, 

Shall the ** Formidable s * here* with her twelve and eighty 
guns, 
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Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way. 
Trust to enter where ’tie ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside ? 

Now ? tis slackest ebb of tide. 

Reach the mooring? Rather say, 

While rock stands or water runs. 

Not a ship will leave the bay ! ” 

Then was called a council straight ; 

Brief and bitter the debate : 

^Here’s the English at our lieeb ; would you have them take 
in tow 

All that's left ns of the fleet, linked together stem and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 

Better run the ships aground 1 ” 

(Ended l)am f rev ill e his speech,) 

Not a minute more to wait ! 
ft Let the captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, bum the vessels on the beach ! 
France must undergo her fate," 


11 Give the word !” But no such word 

Was ever spoke or heard ; , „ 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck, amid all 
these— 

A captain ? a lieutenant ? a mate — first, second, third * 

No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 

But a Breton sailor pressed by Touryille for the fleet, 

A poor coasting pilot he, Herv£ Riel, the Croisickese, 


And “ What mockery or malice have we here?” cries Hervc 

Riel : , . , 

** Are you mad, yon Malouins ? Are you cowards, fools, or 

Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, 



Ate you^ought by English gold t Is it love the lying’s lor T 
Morn and eve, night and day, 

Have I piloted your bay, e 

Entered free and anchored fast at the foot ot 4.olido ■ 

** Burn the fleet and ruin France ? r ! hat were worse than 

Sirs, they" know" I* speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me, there’s 
a way ! 


ss 
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Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest ship to steer, 

Get this t( Formidable ” clear, 

Make the others follow mine, 

And 1 lead them, most and least, by a passage 1 know well, 
Eight to Solidor, past Gr&ve, 

And there lay them, safe and sound * 

And if one ship misbehave. 

Keel so much as grate the ground, 

Why, I’ve nothing but my Me— here's my heat! ! ** cries 
Herve RieL 

Not a minute more to wait. 

** Steer us in, then, small and great ! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron 1 ” cried 
the chief. 

Captains, give the sailor place ! 

Ho is Admiral, in brief. 

Still the north wind, by God’s grace l 
See the noble fellow’s face, 

As the big ship with a bound 
Clears the entry like a hound. 

Keeps the passage, as its inch of way were the wide sea’s 
profound 1 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock ; 

Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief ! 

The peril, see, is past. 

All are harboured to the last, 

And just as Herv£ Riel hollas “ Anchor 3 sure as fate, 

Up the English come— too late \ 

So, the storm subsides to calm ; 

They see the green trees wave 
On the heights overlooking Gr&ve* 

Hearts that bled are staunched with balm* 

"Just our rapture to enhance. 

Let the English rake the bay, 

Gnash their teeth and glare askance. 

As they cannonade away 1 

’Neath ram pi red Solidor, pleasant riding on the Ranee ! M 
How hope succeeds despair on each captain’s countenance ! 
Out burst all with one accord, 

" Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing \ ” 

What a shout, and all one word— 
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"Herve Kiel l n 

As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes. 

Just the same man as before. 

Then said Damfreville : " My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 

Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips ; 

Yon have saved the King his ships. 

You must name your own reward. 

’Faith, our sun was near eclipse I 
Demand whatever you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart's content and have, or my name’s not Damfre- 
vilk,” 

Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke. 

As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue ; 

l * Since I needs must say my say, 

Since cn board the duty's done, 

Anri from Main Roads to Croisie Point, what is it but a run ? 

Since 3 tis ask and have, I may — 

Since the others go ashore - 
Come ! A good whole holiday 1 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle Aurora* 5 * 
That he asked and that he got — nothing more. 

Name ami deed alike are lost ; 

Not a pillar nor a post 

In h\B Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 

Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack 

In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England bore 
the bell* 

Go to Paris, rank on rank. 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and dank ! 

You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervu Riel. 
So, for better and for worse. 

Her vc Riel, accept my verse ! 

In my verse, Herv£ Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy wife, the Belle 
Aurora ! 
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XXVI.— AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

From “Talcs of a Grandfather," Sir Waiter Scott (1771-1331) 

During the brief career of the celebrated patriot, Sir 
William Wallace, and when his arms had for a time 
expelled the English invaders from his native country, 
he is said to have undertaken a voyage to France with a 
small band of trusty friends, to try what his presence-- - 
for he was respected through all countries for his 
prowess — might do to induce the French monarch 
to send to Scotland a body of auxiliary forces, or 
other assistance, to aid the Scots in regaining their 
independence. 

The Scottish champion was on hoard a small vessel, 
and steering for the port of Dieppe, when a sail appeared 
in the distance, which the marines regarded at first with 
doubt and apprehension, and at last with confusion and 
dismay. Wallace demanded to know what was the 
cause of their alarm. 

The captain of the ship informed him that the tall 
vessel which was bearing down, with the purpose of 
boarding that which he commanded, was the ship of a 
celebrated rover, equally famed for his courage, strength 
of body, and successful piracies. It was commanded by 
a brave man named Thomas de Liongueville, a Frenchman 
by birth, but by practice one of those pirates who called 
themselves friends to the sea, and enemies to all those 
who sailed upon that element. 

He attacked and plundered vessels of all nations like 
one of the ancient Norse sea-kings, as they were termed, 
whose dominion was upon the mountain waves. The 
master added that no vessel could escape the rover by 
flight, so speedy was the craft he commanded ; and that 
no crew, however hardy, could hope to resist him, when, 
as was his usual mode of combat, he threw himself on 
board at the head of his followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly, -while the master of the ship, 
with alarm in his countenance and tears in his eyes, 
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described to him the certainty of their being captured 
by the Red Rover, a name given to Longue ville because 
he usually displayed a blood-red flag, which he had now 
hoisted. 

“I will clear the narrow seas of this rover,” said 
Wallace, Then calling together some ten or twelve of 
his own followers to whom the dust of the mast desperate 
battle was like the breath of life, he commanded them to 
arm themselves and lie flat upon the deck, so as to be 
out of sight. He ordered the marines below, excepting 
such as were absolutely necessary to manage the vessel, 
and he gave the master instructions, upon pain of death, 
to steer so that, while the vessel had the appearance of 
attempting to fly, it would, in fact, permit the Eed 
Rover to come up with them and do his worst, 

Wallace himself then lay down on the deck, that 
nothing might be seen which would intimate anv 
purpose of resistance. In a quarter of an hour De 
Longueville’s vessel ran aboard that of the champion, 
and the Red Rover, casting out grappling irons to make 
sure of his prize, jumped on deck in complete armour, 
followed by his men, who gave a terrible shout, as if 
victory had already been secured by them. 

Rut the armed Scots started up at once, and the 
Rover found himself unexpectedly engaged with men 
accustomed to consider victory as secure when they 
were only opposed as one to two or three. Wallace 
himself rushed on the pirate captain, and a dreadful 
strife began between them, with such fury that the 
others suspended their own battle to look on, and 
seemed by common consent to refer the issue of the 
strife to the result of the combat between the two 
chiefs. 

The pirate fought as well as man could do, but 
Wallace’s strength was beyond that of ordinary mortals. 
He dashed the sword from the Rover’s hand, and placed 
him in such peril that to avoid being cut dow n, he was 
fain to close with the Scottish champion, in hopes of 
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overpowering him in the struggle. In this he also was 
foiled. 

They fell on the deck locked in each other’s arms ; but 
the Frenchman fell undermost* and Wallace, fixing his 
grasp upon his gorget, compressed it so closely, notwith- 
standing it was made of the finest steel, that the blood 
gushed from his eyes, nose and mouth, and he was only 
able to ask for quarter by signs. 

His men threw down their weapons and begged for 
mercy when they saw their leader thus severely handled. 
The victor granted them all their lives, but took 
possession of their vessel and detained them prisoners. 

W hen he came in sight of the French harbour, 
Wallace alarmed the place by displaying the Rovers 
colours, as if De Longue vilJe were coming to pillage the 
town. The bells were rung, horns were blown, and the 
citizens were hurrying to arms when the scene was 
changed. The Scottish Hon on his shield of gold was 
raised above the piratical flag, which announced that 
the champion of Scotland was approaching, like a falcon 
with his prey in his clutch. 

He landed with his prisoner, and carried him to the 
court of France, where, at Wallace’s request, the 
robberies which the pirate had committed were 
forgiven, and the king even conferred the honour of 
knighthood on Sir Thomas de Long ue vi lie, and offered 
to take him into his service. Rut the Rover had 
contracted such a friendship for his generous victor, 
that he insisted on uniting his fortunes with those of 
Wallace, and fought by his side in many a bloody battle, 
where the prowess of Sir Thomas de Longueville was 
remarked as inferior to that of none save of his heroic 
conqueror. 


We should count time by heart-throb* ■ 
He most live* 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
Act* the best.— B Altar 
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XXVII, — CLANCY OF THE OVERFLOW, 

From H The Man from Snowy River / 1 By permit* ion of 

A, B. Paterson. Met*r*. A tvju* and HobcrUon* 

l had written him a letter which I had, for want of better 
Knowledge, sent to where I met him down the Lachlan, 
years ago. 

He was shearing when I knew him, so I sent the letter to him, 
Just “on spec, 1 * addressed as follows — “Clancy of the 
Overflow.” 

Ami an answer came directed in a writing unexpected, 

(And I think the same was written with a thumb-nail 
dipped in tar) 

’Twas his shearing mate who wrote it, and verbatim I will 
quote it i 

“ Clancy's gone to Queensland droving, and we don’t know 
where he are.” 


In my wild erratic fancy visions come to me of Clancy 

Gone a-droving “down the Cooper" where the Western 
drovers go ; 

As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy rides behind them 


singing, 

Tor the drover’s life has pleasures 
know. 


that the townsfolk never 


And the bush hath friends to meet Hint, and their kindly 
voices greet him 

In the murmur of the breezes and the river on its bars. 
And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars. 


I am sitting in my dingy little office, where a stingy 

Ray of sunlight struggles feebly down between the houses 

* tfrlli , . 

And the foetid air and gritty of the dusty, dirty city 

Through the open window floating, spreads its foulness 
over all. 


And in place of lowing cattle, 1 can hear the fiendish rattle 
Of the tramways and the ’buses making hurry down the 

i^E [f 

And the language uninviting of the gutter children fighting, 
Cornea fitfully and faintly through the ceaseless tramp of feet. 
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And the hurrying people daunt me F and their pallid faces 
haunt me 

As they shoulder one another in their rush and nervous 
haste. 

With their eager eyes and greedy, and their stunted forms 
and weedy. 

For townsfolk have no time to grow, they have no time to 
waste. 


And I somehow rather fancy that I'd like to change with 
Clanoy, 

Like to take a turn at droving where the seasons come 
and go. 

While he faced the round eternal of the cash-book anti the 
journal — 

Rut I doubt he’tl suit the office, Clancy, of ** The Overflow,” 


XXVIII.— GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

The Portuguese Max-o-Wab. 

One of the loveliest sights in the world is to watch 
a fleet of “ Portuguese meno '-war n go drifting over a 
sunlit sea. The Physalia looks like a little bladder about 
five inches long, made of azure and gold, of sea-foam and 
pearl, a delicate, airy-like, fairy-like boat, glowing with 
all the colours of the rainbow. Across the top of the 
boat there rung a ribbon -like ridge, perhaps pink hi 
hue, while the rest of the structure is a kind of aqua- 
marine, glowing with an iridescence that passes the 
power of pen or pencil to describe. The little ship 
seems to be grooved all over, lengthways, yet when 
you touch it, the surface seems to be perfectly smooth. 
'Faking it for all in all, the “Portuguese man-o-war w 
is one of the loveliest things in the sea. 

Sometimes a fleet of them gets blown ashore in 
Coogee Bay, or on the sandy beaches round our coast, 
and the lx>ys see them wrecked and helpless, yet 
wonderfully beautiful. If you strike the little azure 
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bladder with a stone, 
it explodes with a report 
like a pistol, and most 
hoys prefer that to ex- 
amining the miracle of 
a Physalia's structure. 

They are wonderful 
examples of the con- 
structive power of 
Nature, for they have 
no bones and no solid 
parts. They are simply 
gelatinised sea water. 
When the hot sun 
scorches them they 
shrivel up and fade 
away, and leave no 
more trace of their 
existence in the .sand 
than a plate of ice 
cream. They belong 
to that weird class of 
living things of which 
the poet has said that 
they are : 

41 The shadows of things 
unknown that stir in 
the gulf of the night, 
That float on the wave- 
less tide, and sink ere 
the morning light,” 


As they float on the wat- 
ers of t he sea, you can 
observe that they have 
a number of ribbons 
piiYBAMA. attached to their bodies, 

just as jelly -fish have. 
These contain a whole armoury of deadly stings which 
you would fail to see, even if you tried ever so carefully. 
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If you were to put your finger on the ribbon of a 
stranded Physalia, you would feel a strange sensation 
of stinging, as if you had touched a nettle. If ever 
you have been stung by a jelly-fish you know what 
the sting of a “ Portuguese man-o'-war ” is, with this 
difference — the latter is poisonous. It might not kill 
you, but it’s very bad. Now, the w sting* is a miracle. 
If you take a fresh jelly-fish out of the water, and take 
very great care in its dissection, you will be able to 
get some of the sting” cells to put under the micro- 
scope. Then you will find that every microscopic cell along 
the outer surface of the tentacle has a tiny arrow in 
it. But this arrow is not free to be shot away from 
the beast. It is on the end of a little coil of rope, 
and that is stowed in the cell with the arrow at the 
back of the cell, furthest from the surface of the 
tentacle. When anything touches the surface, it 
ruptures the cell door, and out flies the arrow on the 
string and strikes the object. If it is a tiny living 
thing, such as the Physalia or the jelly-fish loves, the 
little victim is impaled and sucked into the jelly mass 
for food. If it be a swimming man, it cannot kill him 
for food, but the impact ruptures all the cell doors, 
and thousands of tiny arrows irritate his skin, shed 
their poison therein, and mayhap produce paralysis. 


I Teel within me a peace above all earthly dignities, a 
still and quiet conscience,— S iukesphare. 


XXIX.— THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes aS0fl'18&O. 

* 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Hails the unshadowed main' — 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings, 

In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings. 

And coral reefs lie hare, 

W here the cold sea maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 
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Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl i 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And every cliambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

Ab the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed 1 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew’, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 

Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in Ms last -found home, and knew the old no 
more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn 1 
From thy dead lips a clearer note Is born 
Than ever Triton blew' from wreathed horn l 
While on mine ear it lings, 

Through the deep cave of thought I hear a voice that 

sings ; 

Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul, 

As the swift season’s roll 1 

Leave thy low- vaulted past J 

Let each "new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea i 


XXX.— PROM “THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (lSOSMSiH). 

When we are as yet small children, long before the 
time when those two grown ladies offer us the choice 
of Hercules, there comes up to us a youthful angel, 
holding in lus right hand cubes like dice, and in his 
left spheres like marbles. The cubes are of stainless 
ivory, and on each is written in letters of gold — Truth. 

5 G 
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The spheres are veined and streaked and spotted 
beneath, with a dark crimson flush above, where the 
light falls on them, and in a certain aspect you can 
make out upon every one of them the three letters — 

I%I.K 

The child to whom they are offered very probably 
clutches at both. The spheres are the most convenient 
things in the world ; they roll with the least 
possible impulse just where the child would have 
them. The cubes will not roll at all ; they have a 
great talent for standing still, and always keep right 
side up. But very soon the young philosopher finds 
that things which roll so easily are very apt to roll 
into the wrong corner, and to get out of his way 
when he most wants them, while he always knows 
where to find the others, which stay where they are left. 

Thus he learns — thus we learn — to drop the 
streaked and speckled globes of falsehood, and to hold 
fast the white angular blocks of truth. But then 
comes Timidity, and after her Good Nature, and, last 
of all, Polite Behaviour, all insisting that truth must 
roll, or nobody can do anything with it ; and so the 
first with her coarse rasp, and the second with her 
broad file, and the third with her silken sleeve, do so 
round off and smooth and polish the snow-white cubes 
of truth that when they have got a little dingy by 
use, it becomes hard to tell them from the rolling 
spheres of falsehood. 


The true University of these days is a collection or 
bo o k s, — Cakj/tl it. 


XXXI. -TRIAL, AND EXECUTION OF 
MAR I E- ANTO TNETTE. 

From "The French R evolution, 1 1 Thomas Carlyle (178S-J8S1). 

On Monday the 14th of October, 1793, a cause is 
pending in the Palais de Justice, in the new 
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revolutionary court, such as those old stone - walls 
never witnessed — the trial of Marie- Antoinette. Hie 
once brightest of Queens, now tarnished, now defaced, 
forsaken, stands here at Fouquier-Tinville's Judgment-bar, 
answering for her life ! The indictment was delivered 
to her last night. To such changes of human fortune, 
what words are adequate ? Silence alone is adequate. 

Marie- Antoinette, in this her utter abandonment and 
hour of extreme need, is not wanting to herself, the 
imperial woman. Her look, they say, as that hideous 
indictment was reading, continued calm; “she was 
sometimes observed moving her fingers, as when one 
plays on the piano .* 5 You discern, not without interest, 
across that dim revolutionary bulletin itself, how she 
bears herself queenlike. 

Her answers are clear, prompt, often of Laconic 
brevity ; resolution, which has grown contemptuous 
without ceasing to be dignified, veils itself in calm 
words. “ You persist, then, in denial V* “ My plan is 
not denial ; it is the truth T have said, and I persist in 
that.” 

At four o'clock on Wednesday morning, after two 
days and two nights of interrogating, jury-charging, and 
other darkening of counsel, the result comes out — 
sentence of death. " Have you anything to say T* The 
accused shook her head, without speech. Night’s candles 
arc burning out, and with her, too, Time is finishing, 
and it will be Eternity and Day. This hall of 
Tin ville's is dark, ill-lighted, except where she stands. 
Silently she withdraws from it to die. 

Two processions, or royal progresses, th ree-and- twenty 
years apart, have often struck us with a strange feeling 
of contrast. The first is of a beautiful Archduchess and 
Dauphiness, quitting her mother's city, at the age of 
fifteen ; towards hopes such as no other daughter of 
Eve then had. “ On the morrow," says Weber, an 
eye-witness, “ the Dauphiness left Vienna, The whole 
city crowded out; at first with a sorrow which was 
silent. 
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tc She appeared : you saw her sunk back into her 
carriage, her face bathed in tears ; hiding her eyes now 
with her handkerchief, now with her hand, several 
times putting out her head to see yet again this palace 
of her fathers, whither she was to return no m6re. She 
motioned her regret, her gratitude to the good nation, 
which was crowding here to bid her farewell- Then 
arose not only tears ; but piercing cries on all sides. 
Men and women alike abandoned themselves to such 
expression of their sorrow. It was an audible sound of 
wail in the streets and a%*enues of Vienna. The last 
courier that followed her disappeared, and the crowd 
melted away.” 

The young imperial maiden of fifteen has now become 
a worn discrowned widow of thirty -eight, grey before 
her time — this is the last procession : “ Few minutes 
after the trial ended, the drums were heating to arms 
in all sections ; at sunrise the armed force was on foot, 
cannons getting placed at the extremities of the bridges, 
in the squares, crossways, all along from the Palais de 
Justice to the Place de la Revolution. By ten o s clock, 
numerous patrols were circulating in the streets ; thirty 
thousand foot and horse drawn up under arms. 

ei At eleven, Marie- Antoinette was brought out. She 
had on an undress of piqad Mane. She was led to 
the place of execution in the same manner as an 
ordinary criminal, bound on a cart, accompanied by a 
constitutional priest in lay dress, escorted by numerous 
detachments of infantry and cavalry. These, and the 
double row of troops along the road, she appeared to 
regard with indifference. On her countenance there 
was visible neither abashment nor pride. To the cries 
of Vive la Mdpublique and Down tviih Tyranny 
which attended her all the way, she seemed to pay no heed. 

She spoke little to her confessor. The tricolour 
streamers on the house-tops occupied her attention, in 
the Streets du Roule and Saint-Honore ; she also noticed 
the inscriptions on the house-fronts. On reaching the 
Place de la Revolution, her looks turned towards the 
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Jar din jtfational, whilom Tuileries ; her face at that 
moment gave signs of lively emotion. She mounted the 
scaffold with courage enough. At a quarter past twelve 
her head fell — the executioner showed it to the people, 
amid universal long - continued cries of Vive la 
Ripuhlique. — — 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
sharpens our skill* — BtutKE, 


XXXII. -VENICE. 

Prom “Childs Harold's Pil primage,'" Lord Byron 07SKi-1824). 

I stood in Venice* on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand ; 

1 paw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand ; 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
A round me* and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked on the winged Lion's marble piles, 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles I 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion* 

A ruler of the waters and their powers : 

And such she was ; — her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhauBtiess East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers ; 

In purple was she robed* and of her feast 
Monarchy partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more* 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 

And music meets not always now the ear : 

Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here ; 

States fall, arts fade,— hut Nature doth not die. 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her tong array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the doge less city’s vanished sway ; 
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Ours is a trophy which will not decay 

U ith the Rialto; Shy lock and the 
Moor* 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn 
away — 

Tiie keystones of the arch ! though 
all were o’er. 

For ns repeopled were the solitary 
shore, J 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her 
lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more 
renewed. 

The Bu centaur liesrolting unrestored. 

Neglected garment of her widowhood! 

St, Mark yet sees his lion where lie stood, 
mand, but in mockery of Ms withered power. 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When \emce was a Queen with an unequalled dower. 
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The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns — 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt, 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities. Nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosened from the mountain belt. 

O for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 

TIT octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe ! 


XXXIII. -THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. 



CLKO FAT HA'S NUKE>LH ON ITS (JR tins AL SITU. 


The traveller who 
sails up the broad 
waters of the Nile 
will discover around 
him, at first sight, 
only the usual 
scenes of the Orient; 
— quaintly built 
mosques and mina- 
rets, and streets 
swarming with a 
motley crowd of 
many races; squalid 
mud villages, and 
peasan ts 1 abou ring 
in their irrigated 
fields ; tribes of 
beggars crying for 
" backsheesh ” ; 
troops of donkeys 
and camels. 

But, here and 
there, amidst the 
noisy life of the 
present, the tra- 
veller comes upon 
silent traces of a 
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mysterious past. There are huge piles of solid 
masonry ; rows of gigantic temple - columns ; tall 
obelisks, each carved out of a single block of stone; 
colossal statues ; and underground chambers full of the 
embalmed bodies of men and animals. And wherever 
this handiwork of an ancient race appears, there also, 
carved on the great blocks of stone, painted on temple™ 
walls, and written on rolls hidden away in the tombs, 
is to be seen a strange writing in a tongue that no man 
speaks,— a writing in which little pictures of men and 
animals, tools and instruments, and other common 
objects, take the place of our letters of the alphabet. 

Many of these curious things have been carried away 
to other lands. An obelisk, covered with the picture- 
writing of old Egypt, now stands on the Thames 
Embankment in London ; and in the University of 
Sydney may be seen a room full of Egyptian antiquities, 
carved figures of men and gods, mummies in their wrap- 
pings, inscribed stones, and fragments of written books. 

But the greatest works of those old craftsmen stand 
immovable where their designers placed them. A few' 
miles from Cairo, on the verge of the desert which 
borders the Nile-valley on the west, may be seen the 
bpliinx, and the three great Pyramids. 

i he Sphinx is a jutting mass of natural rock, sixty 
feet high, and more than twice as long, carved hv 
human hands into the shape of a lion with a man's head. 
The great creature lies with his fore-paws outstretched 
before him, and head erect, gazing towards the Kile. 
It is an image of one of the gods whom the old Egyptians 
worshipped ; they called him « The Sun in his Splendour." 
Between the fore-paws of the figure are the remains of a 
little place of worship, and in it has been found an 
inscription set up by a king, who lived probably at a 
time when the children of Israel dwelt in the land of 
Egypt. He tells how once in his youth he went out to 
hunt in the desert, and lay down to rest, during the 
midday heat, in the shadow of the Sphinx, which lay 
gazing eastward, and had lain for many centuries 
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before, just as it lies today. And as he slept, he 
dreamed that the god, whose image overshadowed him, 
spoke to him, and promised him the kingdom and a 
long and prosperous reign, but bade him in return to clear 
away the sand in which the great image was half buried. 

The three great Pyramids stand on a low plateau 
behind the Sphinx. The largest of them is the biggest 
building in the world. It is over four hundred and 
fifty feet high; each side of its square base in about 
seven hundred and fifty feet in length ; and it covers 
more than twelve acres of ground. “ Supposing,” it has 
been said, “ that the pyramid were formed of hollow 
tin, it could be placed over the largest church in Europe, 
and the church would disappear like a ball beneath a 
juggler's cap.” 

But the pyramid is not hollow. With the exception 
of a few small chambers and narrow passages hidden 
deep in the interior of the pile, the whole is a solid mass 
of stonework ; and the more exposed parts were built of 
huge blocks, accurately squared, smoothed, and fitted. 
How many thousands of men must have laboured, and 
how many years must have passed, before such a task as 
that could be completed 1 

And for what purpose was so much labour spent 1 
Each pyramid is a king's tomb ; and the little chamber 
at its heart is a grave to hold the royal mummy, “ The 
Egyptians,” says a Greek writer, “call the houses of the 
living * hostelries, 1 because we lodge in them only for a 
little time; but graves they call 'eternal mansions, 1 
because we remain in them for ever. That is why they 
take little care to adorn their houses, whilst they neglect 
nothing to give splendour to their tombs.” 

But it was a strange and terrible whim of despotism 
that spent on the housing of a corpse the lives of 
multitudes of living men ; and we cannot wonder that 
tradition tells how the subjects of these kings murmured 
against the hateful task-work. 

Who were those people, whose vast works astonish 
the modern traveller, and what manner of people were 
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they ? Till recent times, little was known of them ; only 
at a few points here and there the records of other 
nations gave us a glimpse ip to the past of Egypt. We 
read in Genesis and Exodus of a wealthy and powerful 
nation, to which Jacob sent his sons to buy corn in 
time of famine ■ and we are told how a king of that 
nation oppressed the children of Israel, and made them 
labour at the building of palaces and temples such as 
those the ruins of which may still be seen. Something 
too could be learnt from the writings of Greek travellers, 
such as the historian Herodotus. But to Herodotus, 
though he lived and wrote more than two thousand 
three hundred years ago, the Egypt of Joseph and 
Moses, as well as the still more ancient Egypt of the 
pyramid -builders, was already hidden in the mists of a 
distant part. The Egypt which he visited was a 
conquered and ruined country ; and of its past greatness 
he could only repeat such traditions as he heard from 
his native guides. 

And yet, through ail the centuries, the land was full 
of the writings of that forgotten people. They spoke to 
us from inscribed stone and papyrus-roll * but no one 
could understand their speech. 

It was not till the end of the last century that a key 
to the riddle was discovered- A slab of stone was found, 
on which was an inscription in the writing of old Egypt, 
accompanied by a Greek translation. From this, by 
long and careful study, clever men found out the 
meaning of the Egyptian words, and learned to read the 
mysterious writing wherever they saw it. Thus at last 
the long silence was broken. The story of that ancient 
people could be read In their own words; and a Hood of 
light was poured upon their ways and thoughts, then- 
life and habits. 

And so it lias come about that men can now trace the 
history of Egypt down from the time of those old kings 
who built the pyramids some five thousand years ago. 
We can read how, century after century, king succeeded 
king, and dynasty followed dynasty, each in turn 
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enriched by the produce which the peasants, then as 
now, raised from the soil fertilised by the Nile's annual 
overflow* We read of periods of peace and prosperity 
alternating with times of trouble and civil strife ; of 
victories over foreign nations, and of invasions of the 
land by conquering enemies. It was not till the 
comparatively modern times of about two thousand 
five hundred years ago that Greek soldiers and Greek 
traders gained admittance to the country, and regarded 
with astonishment a civilisation many ages older than 
their own. But at that time, the day of Egypt’s 
greatness was already past ; and from then till now, her 
Idstory lias been little more than a story of subjection 
to a long series of foreign masters. First came the 
Persians, under the son of Cyrus ; then Alexander 
snatched Egypt from the Persian king, to pass it on to a 
line of Greek or half Greek rulers ; then followed the 
irresistible advance of the Roman power, and Cleopatra, 
the last Greek queen of Egypt, fell vanquished in a 
hopeless struggle, leaving her kingdom in the hands of 
the first Roman Emperor, Augustus. 

It was under the Roman dominion that a change 
came over the spirit of the Pagan world, and the 
Egyptians turned away from their old half-animal gods, 
and learnt to worship in Christian churches. Then, in 
a later age, the prophet Mahomet arose, and Egypt, 
with all its neighbours, was swallowed up in the flood 
of Arab conquest, which cut it off front Christian 
Europe, and fixed upon the country the stamp of the 
Mahommedan East, which it still retains. And so, 
through long centuries of Arab and Turkish rule, we 
come down to a time wliich the fathers of some men still 
living can remember, when Napoleon, in his dash for 
Oriental empire, landed in Egypt, and held it till 
Nelson's fleet forced him to loose his hold. And now, 
as the mail-steamer from Australia to England works 
its way through the Suez Canal, its passengers look 
across the desert sands on the borders of Egypt where 
peace and order are maintained by British regiments ; 
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while the peasant — -the descendant, it may be, of those 
who laboured at the building of the pyramids, — still 
reaps his crops and pays his taxes as of old, living a life 
not much unlike that of his forefathers who may be 
seen pictured on those ancient monuments. 


He who despises mankind will never get the best out 
of either others or himself. — TsogriEviLbE. 


XXXIV,— ESCAPE OF THE CALLIOPE. 

There had teen trouble in Samoa, and Xing Mataafa 
had come to blows with the Germans, who had shelled 
some of the native villages. The Germans had three 
warships at anchor in the harbour of Apia, and the 
Americans had sent three ships to watch the Germans, 
and England had sent one— the Calliope, Captain Kane— 
to watch the others and guard her own interests. 

Apia is called a harbour only out of courtesy. It is 
simply a recess in the outline of the coast. Stevenson 
describes it as resembling a <£ high-shouldered jar or 
bottle with a funnel mouth. Its sides are almost 
everywhere of coral ; for the reef not only bounds it 
to seaward, and forms the neck and mouth, but, skirting 
about the beach, it forms the bottom also.” 

Here, on Friday, the 15th March, 1889, were anchored 
seven men-of-war, several merchantmen, and a number of 
smaller craft. Early in the afternoon the barometer 
fell rapidly, and the natives predicted that a heavy 
rainstorm was coming. Under ordinary circumstances, 
every vessel in Apia would have made for the open 
sea at once; but international jealousy kept the war- 
boats obstinately to the already overcrowded anchorage. 
They got up steam, however, sent down their top 
hamper, their light masts and yards, and prepared for 
the worst. 
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By one o’clock on Friday, the wind had died away 
completely, so that there was not a ripple on the water, 
and every sound seemed to travel for miles, so ominous 
was the stillness that fell upon the scene. The clouds 
above were dark and threatening. During the afternoon 
the wind rose and swept in over the reefs, and died 
away again as the day drew to a close. Then, as the 
shadows of night fell, the wind rose again, higher and 
higher, and the warships tossed uneasily, their crews 
standing to their quarters. 

Before dawn, the wind had risen to hurricane force, 
and was blowing directly into the harbour, at the rate 
of eighty miles an hour. As squall after squall burst 
upon the coast, the air was filled with salt spume, and 
only at rare intervals could the spectator catch a 
glimpse of the reefs, or of the ships, tossing like so 
many corks m the angry sea. When the first faint 
streaks of daylight allowed the sailors to look around, 
they found that the ships had dragged their anchors, and 
were dangerously near the reef. To remain w here they 
were, seemed impossible, yet it seemed equally impossible 
for any ship to steam out in the teeth of the gale, which 
wrapped the narrow' path to the ocean in blinding 
spray. 

At five o’clock in the morning the German warship 
Ebm * broke from her anchors, and was hurled against 
the edge of the reef* She went “ down stern foremost, 
oversetting as she went, into the gaping hollow of the 
reef.” Of a crew of eighty only four were saved. 

A little later the Adler y another German warship, 
was allowed to dash herself upon the reef, as the only 
means of saving the crew* u Captain Fritze placed 
his reliance on the hugeness of the seas that threatened 
him. The moment was watched for with the anxiety 
of despair, but with the coolness of disciplined courage. 

* , . . Conceive a table : the Eber , in the darkness, 

had been smashed against the rim and dung below ; 
the Adler i cast free in the nick of opportunity, had 
been thrown upon the top. Many were injured in 
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the concussion* many tossed into the water; twenty 
perished* The survivors crept again on board their 
ship, as it now lay, and as it still remains, a monument 
of the sea's potency* In still weather, under a cloudless 
sky, in those seasons whan that ill -named ocean, the 
Pacific, suffers its vexed shores to rest, she lies high 
and dry, the spray scarce touching her — the hugest 
structure of man's hands within a circuit of a thousand 
miles— tossed up there like a schoolboy^ cap upon a 
shelf; broken like an egg : a thing to dream of,” 

Three ships still remained, but on the verge of 
destruction — the Calliope^ the Vandalia, and the Olga — 
“steaming desperately to their moorings, dashed help- 
lessly together. M It was at this juncture that Captain 
Kane resolved on a bold stroke* To remain where he 
was meant destruction from the reef, or from collision 
with one of the other vessels. The order was given 
to slip the cables and go full speed ahead. The engines, 
it is said, were already red-hot, but the order was 
promptly obeyed* Slowly the ship forged ahead ; so 
slowly, however, that to those on shore she seemed to be 
motionless* Stevenson says that the greatest speed 
claimed for her that day was “one sea-mile an hour*” 

t£ In the fairway of the entrance, the American 
flagship Trenton still held on*” But she was little 
more than a wreck : her rudder was carried away, and 
she had just made the signal “ fires extinguished.” 
As the Calliope beat out, it seemed that she must 
collide with the Trenton. The American ship rolled 
towards the Englishman, but at the critical moment 
she rolled the other way, and fixe Calliope passed in 
safety. 

“Not often,” says Stevenson, “in naval history was 
there a moment of more sickening peril, and it was 
dignified by one of those incidents that reconcile the 
chronicler with his otherwise abhorrent task. From 
the doomed flagship, the Americans hailed the success 
of the English with a cheer* It was led by the Admiral 
in person, rang out over the storm with holiday vigour; 
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and was answered by the Calliope with an emotion 
easily conceived. 71 

Blowlv, but surely, the British warship made head 
against the fury of the tempest, and, steering 
triumphantly between the perils which lay on either 
hand, gained the open sea and safety— the only one 
of seven to escape. 


He who and makes no use of his learning is a 

beast of burden with ** load of books.^SAiui, 


XXXY. — A NORTHERN BRUSH* 

The brushes, with rare exceptions, are only met with 
east of the Dividing Range. They flourish on mountain 
slopes where the soil consists of decomposed trap and 
other rocks ; in sheltered valleys and ravines, or on 
rich alluvial flats, along the courses of rivers and 
creeks. They are characterized by a marvellous 
luxuriance and denseness of growth, and by a great 
diversity of species. The trees, generally of gigantic 
stature, are “adorned with an infinite variety of 
beautiful mosses, orchids, and other epiphytes," and 
draped and linked together with countless climbers 
and creepers. Below the spreading branches of these 
giants flourish tree-ferns, some of which measure fifty 
feet in height; and here and there a stately palm 
raises its head into the light. 

“Shrubs are rare, and the stems of the trees are 
seldom cylindrical, but generally of irregular growth, 
or forming massive angular projections, wings, and 
buttresses, sometimes of fantastic shape.” These, with 
their mighty branches and beautiful dark green and 
glossy foliage, and “ the world of lianes and epiphytes. 
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clasping and embracing them , 71 make a scene which, 
for weird and picturesque effect, can scarcely be 
matched. 

So bewildering is the variety of plant life here that 
even the most experienced sawyer has names for 
comparatively only a few of the trees — -such as the 
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rat cedar, the ash T the tulip- wood, and the silky oak * 
for the great majority he has no names beyond the 
general designation of ** brush trees*” 

Of the numerous species composing the brush forests, 
the most remarkable are, perhaps, the larger kinds 
of fig-trees* These gigantic trees are first really parasites. 
The seed is deposited, probably by a bird, in the fork 
of a tree, and often at a great elevation* Aided by the 
humid atmosphere and by the decayed leaves in its 
resting place, it germinates rapidly, and sends down long, 
cord-like roots, which soon reach the ground, where the 
rich soil furnishes them with food for a more rapid 
development* Branch roots are then sent out in all 
directions, and these, growing together at every point 
of contact, completely envelop -and strangle their 
ill-fated host. From this irregularly-formed and 
enormous trunk extend huge branches, which are often 
loaded with stag-horn and birds' neet ferns, and draped 
with rich, green masses of native ivy, which sways in 
the breeze and hides in its folds numbers of pigeons 
and other birds. 

From a little above the base of these noble trees, 
about fifteen feet from the ground, immense rooks slope 
downwards into strangely-shaped buttresses, and these, 
like huge serpents, extend outwards, half buried in 
the soil, for a distance of sixty or seventy feet. 

The branches of the Clarence were first explored by 
two cedar-getters, sixty or seventy years ago* At 
that time the blacks were numerous and hostile, and 
white adventurers took their lives in their hands 
when they penetrated first into these wilds. But 
what a glorious region it was then, before the 
woodman’s axe had begun to disturb the solitude and 
spoil the beauty of the primeval forest ! 

On either side, its rich alluvial banks were clothed 
with dense masses of evergreen trees, from which 
wreaths of creepers fell to the surface of the stream* 
Here were seen the great fig-tree towering high above 
its fellows, the frail but graceful Bangalo palm, with 
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its feathery fronds and scarlet fruit, and the stately 
flooded- gum, with its dead and gnarled branches* 
overhanging the water* 

On these perched cormorants ami kingfishers- perhaps, 
also, the osprey and the white-headed fish-eagle, watching 
with keen eye every ripple on the surface of the water. 
Flocks of gorgeous ly-hued parrots darted about in the 
sunlight, and crested pigeons fluttered in the drooping 
wreaths of ivy, less retiring than their relations, the 
w onga- wongas ; whilst white cockatoos and regent 
birds awoke strange echoes with their harsh, discordant 
cries. The water itself teemed with fish and countless 
aquatic birds- — swans, ducks, geese, waterhens ; cranes 
and herons perched on the branches near the edge of 
the stream, and sage-looking pelicans stood basking in 
the sunlight on the sand-fiats. 

Such was the Clarence in the early days ; but the 
advent of the settler has changed everything ; his axe 
lias plucked the heart out of the woods. The tangled 
beauty of the bush will never again be seen in its full 
glory ; but perhaps another kind of beauty — that of 
vine-clad cottages and green, well-tilled fields— will 
make amends for an apparently ruthless spoliation of 
natural beauty* 


Weep no more, nor sigh nor groan, 

Sorrow calls no time that f s gone ; 

Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 

Trim thy locks. Look cheerfully r 
F ate’e hid ends eyes cannot see, 

Joys as winged dreams fly fast: 

Why should sadness longer last? 

Grief is but a wound to woe : 

Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no moe. 

*1. FLVKlIIlft. 
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XXXVI.— THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST. 


From “Barrack-Room Ballads, By pcritHtfi&ti 0/ Uw A ulftor fli/ui of 

Rudy ard Kipling <1864— ). the publisher#, J/e**r*. Methum & Co* 

K.AMAL Kuan in a Pruhnii, and the scent; of the exploit in the North-West 
frontier country of India. 

Kanial is out with twenty men to raise the Border -side, 

And he hits lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel 1 a 
pride ; 

He has lifted her out of the stable door between the dawn 
and the day, 

Ami turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far 
away. 


Then up and spoke the Colonel's son that led a troop of the 
Guides : 

Is there never a man of all my men can say where Kama! 
hides ? ” 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan* the sou of the Ressal- 
dar : 

11 If ye know the track of the morning mist, ye know where 
his pickets are* 

At dusk he hurries the A bawd, at dawn he is into Bonair, 

But lie must go by Fort Ktikloh to his own place to fare, 

So if ve gallop to Fort Buktoh as hist as a bird can fl 3% 

By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the 
Tongue of JaguL 

But if he lie passed the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn 
ye then, 

For the length and tho breadth of that grisly plain is sown 
with Kamal's men. 

There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low* lean 
thorn between. 

And ye may hear a breech -bolt snick where never a man is 
seen. 5 ' 


The Colonel's son hits taken a horse, ami a raw, rough dun was 
he ; 

He's ii] 1 and away from Fort Ritkinh as fast as lie rail fly, 
Till be was aware of ids father's mare in the gut of the 
Tongue of Jagui, 

Till lie was aware of his father's mare with Kamal upon her 
back ; 
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And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the 
pistol crack , 

He has tired once, he has fired tw ice, but the whistling hall 
went wide* 

“ Ve shoot- like a soldier,” Kamnl said, ‘‘Show now if ye 
can ride*” 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagui, as blown dust-devil* 
go — 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren 
doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head 
above. 

But the red mare played w ith the snaffle -bars as a lady plays 
with a glove* 

There was rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low' 
lean thorn between. 

And thrice he heart! a breech-bolt snick tho* never a man 
was seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs 
drum up the dawn — 

The dun he w’ent like a wounded bull, but the mare like a 
new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course — in a woful heap fell 
he, 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the 
rider free* 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand — small room was 
there to strive ; 

“ ’Twos only by favour of mine,'* quoth be, “ ye rode so long 
alive ; 

There was not a rock for twenty miles, there was not a 
clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on 
his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals* that flee so fast were feasting all in a 
row ; 

If 1 had bowed my head on my breast, us I have held it 
high, 

The kite that whistles above us now W'ere gorged till she 
could not fly/ 5 

Lightly answered the Colonel** son : ** Do good to bird and 
1 least. 

But count who mine for Hits broken meats before thou nrnkesl 
a feast * 

If there should follow a thousand swords to eairy my bones 
away. 
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Belike the price of a jackal's meal were more than a thief 
could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men on 
the garnered grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve ‘ their fires when all the 
cattle are slain. 

But if thou thickest the price be fair, — thy brethren wait to 
sup. 

The hound is kin to the jackal -spawn, — howl, dog, and call 
them up ! 

And if thou thickest the price be high, in steer* and gear, and 
stack. 

Give me my father’s mare again, and I’ll fight my own way 
back-” 


Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his 
feet. 

“No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “when wolf and grey 
wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath. 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn 
with Death?” 

Lightly answered the Colonels son : “I hold by the blood of 
my clan ; 

Take up the marc for my father’s gift — by Got! i she has 
carried a man.” 

The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son and nuzzled against 
his breast; 

“We lie two strong men,” said Kama! then, “but she lovetk 
the younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter's dower, my turquoise-studded 
rein. 

My feroidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups 
twain. ” 


The Colonel’s son a pistol drew, anti held it muzzle- end, 

“ Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he ; “will ye take 
the mate from a friend ? ** 

“ A gift for a gift,” sudd Kama! straight; “a limb for the 
risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent Ids son to me, I’ll send mv son to 
biro,” 

With that he whistled Ids only son, that dropped from a 
moun t a i i * -crest — 

Hi: l rod tin: ling like a buck in spring, anil he looked like a 
lance in rest. 
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** Now, hero is thy master,” Kama! said, 11 who leads a troop 
of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder 
rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp, and board, and 
bed, 

Thy life is his — thy fate it is to guard him with thy head, 

Bo, thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes 
are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the 
Border-line, 

And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way. to 
power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ijessaldar when I am hanged in 
Peshawur. ” 

They have looked each other between the eyes, and there 
they found no fault ; 

They have taken tlie Oath of the Brother-in -Blood on leavened 
bread and salt; 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother- in- Blood on fire and 
fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Kdiyber knife, and the Won- 
drous Names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the mare, and fCamal’s boy the 
dun. 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh, where there went 
forth but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter Guard, full twenty 
swords flew clear — 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of 
the mountaineer, 

“Ha* done! 1 ’ ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. “Put up 
the steel at your sides ; 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief— to-night ? tis a 
man of the Guides I” 


Oh t East ix East, a mi I Vest, m West, and ne ver the ( wain shall 
meet, 

TUI Earth and Sly stand presently at God 1 * great Judgment 
Seal, 

Hul there Lh neither East nor WeM, Border, nor Breed, nor 
Birth , 

When two strong men stand Joes to /are, though then 
from the ends of the earth , 


come 
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XX XVII. — THE ARCHERS. 

From u IvtUihoe,” Sir Waiter Scott (1771*1832), 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern 
avenue which led to the lists. The archers, having 
previously determined by lot their order of precedence, 
were to shoot each three shafts in succession. The 
sports were regulated by an officer of inferior rank, 
termed the Provost of the Games; for the high rank of 
the marshals of the lists would have lieen held degraded 
had they condescended to superintend the sports of the 
yeomanry. 

One by one, the archers, stepping forward, delivered 
their shafts yeoman-like and bravely. Of twenty-four 
arrows shot in succession, ten were fixed in the target ; 
and the others ranged so near it, that considering the 
distance of the mark, it was accounted good archer y. 
Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the 
inner ring were shot by a forester named Hubert, who 
was accordingly pronounced the victor. 

“Now, Loeksley,” said Prince John to the bold 
yeoman, with a bitter smile, “wilt thou try conclusions 
with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up the bow, baldric and 
quiver to the provost of the sports f 1 

“Sith it lie no better,” said Locksley, “I am content 
to try my fortune, on condition that when 1 have shot 
two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be bound 
to shoot one at that which X shall propose.” 

“That is but fair,” answered Prince John, “and it 
shall not lie refused thee. If thou dost beat this 
braggart, Hubert, T will (ill the bugle with silver 
pennies for thee.” 

“ A man can but do his best,” answered Hubert ; 
“but my greabgr&ndsire drew a good long-bow at 
Hastings, and I trust not to dishonour bis memory.” 

The former target was now removed and a fresh one 
placed in its room. Hubert, who, as victor in the first 
trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, took his aim 
with great deliberation, lung measuring the distance 
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with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended bow, 
with the arrow placed on the string* 

At length he made a step forward, and raising the 
bow at the full stretch of his k*ft arm, till the centre or 
grasping-place was nigh level with his face, he drew his 
bowstring to his car. The arrow whistled through the 
air, and alighted within the inner ring of the target, 
but not cjuite in the centre. 

“You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” said 
his antagonist, bending his bow, “or that had been a 
better shot.” 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to 
pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the appointed 
station, as if he had not even looked at the mark. He 
was speaking almost at the instant that the shaft left 
the bow-strings ; yet it alighted in the target two inches 
nearer to the white spot which marked the centre than 
that of Hubert. 

Hubert resumed his place, and, not neglecting the 
caution which he had received from his adversary, lie 
made the necessary allowance for a very light air of 
wind which had just arisen, aud shot so successfully 
that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the 
target. 

u ^ Hubert I a Hubert I” shouted the populace, more 
interested in a known person than in a stranger. “In 
the clout \ in the clout— a Hubert for ever 

"Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,” said the 
prince with an insulting smile. 

“ I will notch his shaft for him, however,” replied 
Locksley. And letting fly his arrow with a little more 
precaution than before, it alighted right upon that of 
his competitor, which it split to shivers. 

Ihe people who stood around were so astonished at 
Ins wonderful dexterity, that they could not even give 
vent to their surprise in their usual clamour. “Who 
can tliis lx* ? whispered the yeomen to each other : 
“such archery was never seen since a bow was first bent 
in Britain.” 
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“ And now,” said Lucksley, “ I will crave your Grace’s 
permission to plant such a mark as is used in the North 
Country, and welcome every brave yeoman who shall 
try a shot at it*” 

He then turned to leave the lists, “ Let your guards 
attend me,” he said, “if you please; I go but to cut a 
rod from the next willow bush,” 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants 
should follow him in case of his escape ; but the cry of 
“ Shame 1 shame l” which burst from the multitude, 
induced him to alter his ungenerous pu rpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight and 
rather thicker than a man’s thumb. He began to peel 
this, with great composure, observing at the same time 
that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at a target so 
broad as had hitherto been used was to put shame upon 
his skill, 

“For Ids own part,” he said, “and in the land where 
he was bred, men would as soon take for their mark 
King Arthur’s round table, which held sixty knights 
around it,” “A child of seven years old/’ he said, 
“ might hit yonder target with a headless shaft ; but,” 
added he, walking deliberately to the other end of the 
lists, and sticking the willow wand upright in the 
ground, “he that hits that rod at five-score yards, I call 
him an archer lit to bear both bow and quiver before a 
king, though it were the stout King Richard himself/ 1 

“ My grandsire,” said Hubert, “drew a good bow at 
the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in 
his life, and neither will L If this yeoman can cleave 
that rod, I give him the buck 1 ers, — or rather, I 3neld to 
the Evil One that is in him, and not to any human 
skill : a man can but do his best, and I will not shoot 
where I am sure to miss* 1 might as well shoot at the 
edge of our parson’s whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a 
sunbeam, as at a twinkling white streak which 1 can 
hardly see,” 
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u Cowardly dog \ n said Prince John. — “ Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot ; but if thou hittest such 
a mark, I will say thou art the first man that ever 
did so. Howe’er it be, thou shalt not crow over us 
with a mere show of superior skill/ 5 

11 1 will do my best, as Hubert says,” answered 
Locks ley, “ no man can do more.” 

So saying he again bent his how, but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and 
changed the string, which he thought was no longer 
truly round, having been a little frayed by the two 
former shots. He then took his aim with some 
deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event in 
breathless silence. 

The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill ; 
his arrow split the willow rod against which it was 
aimed, A jubilee of acclamations followed ; and even 
Prince John, in admiration of Loeksley's skill, lost for an 
instant his dislike to his person. 

tl These twenty nobles,” he said, ** which, with the 
bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we will 
make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and service 
with us as a yeoman of our body-guard, and be near to 
our person. For never did so strong a hand bend a 
bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft/' 

“ Pardon me, noble prince,” said Locksley, “but I 
have vowed, that if ever I took service it should l>e 
will) your royal brother, King Richard. These twenty 
nobles 1 leave to Hubert, who has this flay drawn as 
brave a bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had his 
modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit the 
wand as well as I.” 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley^ anxious to 
escape further observation, mixed with the crowd, and 
was seen no more. 


To ufce btudies too much for oniamenl j& affectation. 

— Bacon. 
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XXXVIII. “THE FIR8T OVERL ANDERS.” 

The story of the first overland journey from Sydney 
to Pori Phillip is interesting in itself a*s well as for 
its valuable results* The chief actor in it, Hamilton 
Hume, was a native of the colony, and the country 
he traversed was more picturesque and imposing than 
any that had hitherto been discovered* 

It was early in October, 1 824, that Hume and Hovel! 
started from Lake George. Their first difficulty was 
the Murrumbidgee, which at that time was in flood* 
Unable to ford it, they set to work to make a raft, 
but the timber was too heavy to float* Hume, however, 
was an experienced bushman, and full of resource* 
He removed the wheels and shafts of their cart, and, 
with the aid of a tarpaulin, contrived to make a raft, 
sufficiently buoyant to carry their stores across. They 
then swam their cattle over* The current was very 
strong, and the animals were frequently rolled over 
in the water, but all reached the opposite bank in 
safety* 

This was but a beginning of troubles* They kept 
too near the head-waters of the inland rivers, and so 
had to encounter the innumerable deep chasms which 
these streams have carved out for themselves* Soon 
they were obliged to leave their cart and a part of 
their stores behind. For many days they toiled up 
gorges and over precipitous mountains, always by 
zigzag paths, and often having to retrace their steps. 

From the summit of one of these spurs they were 
suddenly confronted with one of the finest views in 
Australia* Twenty miles to the south and east of 
them lay a chain of snow-capped mountains* 

“ The view was magnificent. Below, was the green 
valley, with its rich undulations, and the clear stream 
rolling along its pebbly channel ; beyond this, the 
valley slopes crowned with a dark forest ; and then, 
in the distance an angular outline of dazzling whiteness, 
which reflected back the brilliancy of the sun, and 
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showed a marked contrast with the gloomy, savage 
gullies underneath,” Such a scene, the first glimpse of 
Alpine Australia, more than repaid them for weeks of toil 

At this stage Hume wished to take a more westerly 
course, so as to avoid the ranges of mountains which lay 
in their path. Hovel 1 opposed this plan, and then 
ensued an amusing wrangle between the two leaders. 
They decided to separate, and straightway began to 
divide their effects on the principle of “grab who can.” 
There was but one frying-pan, and the leaders seizing 
it at the same moment, wrenched it to pieces in 
their “ schoolboy heat.” They then parted, and each 
went his way; hut in a short time Hovel 1, repenting 
of his folly, returned to his comrade. 

Descending from the hills, they came upon an 
undulating, well- watered country, where travelling was 
comparatively easy. But they had riot gone far before 
their way was barred by a noble river, running deep 
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and strong, and quite eighty yards across. This was 
the Murray, seen there for the first time by white 
men. After searching in vain for a ford, they made 
a wickerwork boat covered with canvas, in which they 
ferried themselves across the stream* 

Their route then lay over spurs from the Southern 
Dividing Range, and across valleys drained by tribu- 
taries of the Murray. The hills, composed chiefly of 
granite, were extremely rugged and fantastic, but their 
enjoyment of the scenery was counter-balanced by the 
extreme difficulty of travelling. 

After crossing the Goulburn, they got entangled in 
intricate and broken country, formed by a succession 
of rocky ranges covered with scrub so dense that in 
many places they had to cut their way through it* 
On one occasion they fell in with thickets of the 
dreadful cutting-grass, the sword-like leaves of which 
were impenetrable, and compelled them to beat a 
retreat. 

At length they reached the level lands which lie 
round Port Phillip. They did not know how near 
their goal was, and they began to suffer from the 
scarcity of water. It was a time of drought ; the 
grass was burnt up and the streams were dry. But, 
still advancing to the south-west, they came upon a 
river flowing through beautiful country, where the 
drought had been less severe. From the crest of a 
hill near this river, they saw a peculiar appearance 
on the horizon. They took it at first to be burning 
grass, A second view dispelled the illusion — the grey 
streak was the long-wished -for ocean. 

With all speed they made for the shore, and gazed 
with delight upon the long expanse of water which 
forms Port Phillip, but which they then mistook for 
Western Port. Hume ascended the neighbouring hills, 
and feasted his eyes on the broad panorama of sea 
and far-stretching wooded plains. Wave for dusky 
savages and bush animals, the scene was one of 
utter loneliness. Yet, a few years later, it will be 
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transformed as if by enchantment. The water of that 
Land-locked harbour will be covered with ships from 
all quarters of the globe ; trains will traverse the plains 
into the far interior ; the mountain valleys to the 
north will swarm with miners, and at the head of the 
Bay will spring up a city whose population is now fast 
approaching half a million* 

Hume and Hovel 1 were probably too sober-minded 
to entertain a dream so apparently wild ; yet they 
must have felt that their achievement marked an era 
in the progress of Australia. 


To know 

That which before us lies in daily life- 
Is the prime wisdom* — M ilton. 


XXXIX — THE SWORD AND THE PRESS. 

From the Esaty im “ Voltaire/’ Thomas Carlyle (1795-1SS1). 

When Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid of 
seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen standing 
at the gate of Damascus, glittering in his steel, with his 
battle-axe on his shoulder, till his fierce hosts filed out 
to new victories and carnage, the pale looker-on might 
have fancied that Nature was in her death throes ; for 
havoc and despair had taken possession of the earth, 
and the sun of manhood seemed setting in a sea of 
blood. 

Yet it might be on that very gala day of Tamerlane 
that a little boy was playing ninepins in the streets of 
Meats, whose history was more important than that of 
twenty Tamerlanes. The Khan with his shaggy demons 
of the wilderness, u passed away like a whirlwind,” to be 
forgotten for ever; but that German artisan has wrought 
a benefit which is yet imraeasurably expanding itself, 
and will continue to expand itself through all countries 
and all times. 
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What are the conquests and the expeditions of the 
whole corporation of captains, from Walter the Penniless 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared with those movable 
types of Faust 1 Truly it is a mortifying thing for your 
conqueror to reflect how perishable is the metal 
which lie hammers with such violence ; how the kind 
earth will soon shroud up his bloody footprints ; and all 
that he achieved and skilfully piled together will be but 
like his own canvas city of a camp -this evening loud 
with life, tomorrow all struck and vanished — “a few 
pits and heaps of straw,” 

For here, as always, it continues true that the deepest 
force is the stillest ; that, as in the fable, the mild 
shining of the sun shall silently accomplish what the 
fierce blustering of the tempest in vain essayed. Above 
all, it is ever to be kept in mind that not by material 
but by moral power are men and their actions to be 
governed. Huw noiseless is thought I No rolling of 
drums, no tramp of squadrons, no tumult of iiiimmei-able 
baggage waggons, attend its movements. 

In what obscure and sequestered places may the head 
be meditating, which is one day to be crowned with 
more than imperial authority, for kings and emperors 
will be among its ministering servants ; it will rule 
not over but in all heads ; and with these solitary 
combinations of ideas, and with magic formulas, bend 
the world to its will. The time may come when 
Napoleon himself will be better known for his laws than 
his battles, and the victory of Waterloo prove less 
momentous than the opening of the first Mechanics’ 
Institute. 


XL.— OBLIGATIONS TO LITERATURE, 

Thomas Hood (I7^-1S45). 

I will here place on record my own obligations to 
literature. I owe to it something more than my earthly 
welfare. 


i 
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Adrift early in life upon the great waters, if f did 
not come to shipwreck, it was that, in default of 
paternal or fraternal guidance, 1 was rescued, like the 
“ ancient mariner, M by guardian spirits — “ each one a 
lovely light,” who stood as beacons to my course* 

Infirm health, and a natural love of reading, happily 
threw me into the company of poets, philosophers, and 
sages, — -to me, good angels and ministers of grace. From 
these silent instructors, who often do more than parents 
for our temporal and spiritual interests ; from these mild 
monitors,— no importunate tutors or wearisome lecturers, 
but delightful associates,— I learned something of the 
divine, and more of the human religion. 

They were my interpreters in the House Beautiful of 
God, and my guide among the Delectable Mountains of 
Mature. They tempered my heart, purified my tastes, 
elevated my mind, and directed my aspirations. 1 was 
lost in a chaos of crude fancies and bewildering doubts, 
when these bright intelligences called my mental world 
out of darkness, like a new creation, and gave it 
“ two great light*,” Hope and Memory, — the past for 
a moon and the future for a sun. 


XLI. — BOOKS NOT DEAD THINGS. 

Pram ** Areopagitica, 1 ' John Milton 

Books are not absolutely dead things, but tlo contain 
a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a 
vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. 

As good almost kill a man as kill a good book : who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's image ; but 
he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. 
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X LTT. — A Bf AN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 

Robert Burns 

Is there, for lionet poverty. 

That hangs his head, and a’ that? 

The coward -slave, we pass him by. 

We dare he poor for a* that ! 

For a 1 that, arid tC that, 

Our tods obscure, and a 1 that 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the go wd for a' that ! 

What tho’ on harnely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddiu grey, and a 1 that ; 

die fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that ! 

For a 1 that, and a* that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that, 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor. 

Is king o’ men for a 1 that I 

A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a 3 that ; 

Hut an honest man's aboon his might, 

(tuid faith, he manna fa’ that ! 

For a' that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities, and a* that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may — 

As come it will for u ! that — 

That sense and worth, o’er a* the earth. 

May bear the giee, and a’ that. 

For a* that, and a* that, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that. 

That man to man, the world e’er, 

Shall brothers be for a* that ! 
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XLTIL— THE DEATH OF ARGYLE. 

From 44 A History of England from the Accession of James 11/ 
Lord Macaulay (1SOOOS59). 

The great calamity which had fallen on A r gyle had 
this advantage, that it enabled him to show, by proofs 
not to be mistaken, what manner of man he was. From 
the day when he quitted Friesland to the day when his 
followers separated at Kilpatrick, lie had never been a 
free agent. He had borne the responsibility of a long 
series of measures which his judgment disapproved. 
Now at length he stood alone. Captivity had restored 
to him the noblest kind of liberty, the liberty of 
governing himself in all his words and actions according 
to his own sense of the right and of the becoming. 
From that moment he became as one inspired with 
new wisdom and virtue. His intellect seemed to be 
strengthened and concentrated, his moral character to 
be at once elevated and softened. The insolence of the 
conquerors spared nothing that could try the temper of 
a man proud of ancient nobility and of patriarchal 
dominion. The prisoner was dragged through Edinburgh 
in triumph. He walked on foot, bareheaded, up the 
whole length of that stately street which, overshadowed 
by dark and gigantic piles of stone, leads from Holy rood 
House to the Castle. Before him marched the hangman, 
l>earing the ghastly instrument which was to be used at 
the quartering block. The victorious party had not 
forgotten that, thirty-five years before this time, the 
father of Argyle had been at the head of the faction 
which put Montrose to death. Before that event the 
houses of Graham and Campbell had borne no love to 
each other ; and they bad ever since been at deadly feud. 
Care was taken that the prisoner should pass through 
the same gate and the same streets through which 
Montrose had lieen led to the same doom. When the 
Earl reached the Castle his legs were put in irons, and 
he was informed that he had but a few days to live. It 
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had been determined not to bring him to trial for his 
recent offence, but to put him to death tinder the 
sentence pronounced against him several years before, 
a sentence so flagitiously unjust that the most servile 
and obdurate lawyers of that bad age could not speak of 
it without shame. 

But neither the ignominious procession up the High 
Street, nor the near view of death, had power to disturb 
the gentle and majestic patience of Argyle. His 
fortitude was tried by a still more severe test. A paper 
of interrogatories was laid before him by order of the 
Privy Council. He replied to those questions to which 
he could reply without danger to any of his friends, and 
refused to say more. He was told that unless he 
returned fuller answers he should be put to the torture, 
James, who was doubtless sorry that he could not feast 
his own eyes with the sight of Argyle in the boots, sent 
down to Edinburgh positive orders that nothing should 
be omitted which could wring out of the traitor 
information against all who had been concerned in the 
treason. But menaces were vain. With torments and 
death in immediate prospect, MaeCallum More thought 
far less of himself than of his poor clansmen. “I was 
busy this day,” he wrote from his cell, “treating for 
them, and in some hopes. But this evening orders came 
that I must die upon Monday or Tuesday ; and I am to 
be put to the torture if T answer not all questions upon 
oath. Yet I hope God shall support iue. ! ' 

The torture was not inflicted. Perhaps the 
magnanimity of the victim had moved the conquerors 
to unwonted compassion. He himself remarked that 
at flrst they had been very harsh to him, but that they 
soon began to treat him with respect and kindness. 
God, he said, had melted their hearts. It is certain 
that he did not, to save himself from the utmost cruelty 
of his enemies, betray any of his friends. On the last 
morning of his life' he wrote these words : “ I have 
named none to their disadvantage* 1 thank (hxl he 
hath supported me wonderfully. 
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Me composed his own epitaph, a short poem, full of 
meaning and spirit, simple and forcible in style, and not 
contemptible in versification. In this little piece he 
complained that, though his enemies had repeatedly 
decreed his death, his friends had been still more cruel. 
A comment on these expressions is to he found in a 
letter which he addressed to a lady residing in Holland. 
She had furnished him with a large sum of money for 
his expedition, and he thought her entitled to a 
full explanation of the causes which had led to his 
failure. He acquitted his coadjutors of treachery, but 
described their folly, their ignorance, and their factious 
perverseness, in terms which their own testimony has 
since proved to have been richly deserved. lit' 
afterwards doubted whether he had not used language 
too severe to become a dying Christian, and, in a 
separate paper, begged his friend to suppress what he 
had said of these men. “ Only this I must acknowledge,” 
he mildly added, “ they were not governable*” 

Most of his few remaining hours were passed in 
devotion, and in affectionate intercourse with some 
members of his family. He professed no repentance on 
account of his last enterprise, but bewailed, with great 
emotion, his former compliance in spiritual things with 
the pleasure of the government. He had, he said, been 
justly punished. One who had so long been guilty of 
cowardice and dissimulation was not worthy to be the 
instrument of salvation to the State and Church. Yet 
the cause, he frequently repeated, was the cause of God, 
and would assuredly triumph. " T do not,” he said, 
“ take on myself to be a prophet. But I have a strong 
impression on my spirit, that deliverance will come 
very suddenly.” Tt is not strange that some zealous 
Presbyterians should have laid up his saying in their 
hearts, and should, at a later period, have attributed it 
to divine inspiration. 

So effectuall y had religious faith and hope, co-operating 
with natural courage and equanimity, composed his 
spirits, that, on the very day on which he was to die, lie 
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dined with appetite, conversed with gaiety at table, and, 
after his last meal, lay down, as he was wont, to take a 
short slumber, in order that his body and mind might 
be in full vigour when he should mount the scaffold. 
At this time one of the Lords of the Council, who had 
probably been bred a Presbyterian, and had been seduced 
by interest to join in oppressing the Church of which he 
had once been a member, came to the Castle with a 
message from his brethren, and demanded admittance to 
the Earl, It was answered that the Earl was asleep. 
The Privy Councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, 
and insisted on entering. The door of the cell was 
softly opened ; and there lay Argyle on the bed, sleeping, 
in his irons, the placid sleep of infancy. The conscience 
of the renegade smote him* He turned away sick at 
heart, ran out of the Castle, and took refuge in the 
dwelling of a lady of his family who lived hard by. 
There lie flung himself on a conch, and gave himself up 
to an agony of remorse and shame* His kinswoman, 
alarmed by his looks and groans, thought that he had 
been taken with sudden illness, and begged him to drink 
a cup of sack. Ci No, no,” he said, “ that will do me no 
good*” She prayed him to tell her what had disturbed 
him* “I have been,” he said, “in Argyle’s prison. I 
have seen him within an hour of eternity, sleeping as 
sweetly as ever man did* But as for me n — — - 

And now the Earl had risen from his bed, and had 
prepared himself for what was yet to be endured. He 
was first brought down the High Street to th'e Council 
House, where he was to remain during the short interval 
which was still to elapse before the execution* During 
that interval he asked for pen and ink, and wrote to his 
wife : “ Dear heart, God is unchangeable : He hath 
always been good and gracious to me ; and no place 
alters it* Forgive me all my faults ; and now comfort 
thyself in Him, in whom only true comfort is to he 
found* The Lord be with thee, bless and comfort thee, 
my dearest* Adieu* 11 

It was now- time to leave the Council House* The 
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divines who attended the prisoner were not of his own 
persuasion ; but he listened to them with civility. 
He mounted the scaffold, where the rude old g nil loti ne 
of Scotland, called the Maiden, awaited him, and 
addressed the people in a speech, tinctured with the 
peculiar phraseology of his sect, but breathing the 
spirit of serene piety. His enemies, he said, he 
forgave, as he hoped to be forgiven. He then 
embraced his friends, put into their 1 lands some tokens 
of remembrance for his wife and children, kneeled 
down, laid his head on the block, prayed during a few 
minutes, and gave the signal to the executioner* 1 1 is 
head was fixed on the top of the Tolbootli, where the 
head of Montrose had formerly decayed* 


Who fly th* sens will find 

Their Qlimsde changed, but not their mind,- H oracx, 


XLIY.— THE JENQLAN CAVES* 

A, W. Jose* 

Part I. 

Those who look forward to any such mysterious 
vastness ‘as they may have known in the great 
Kentucky caverns must banish all such notions before 
they follow us in here* No vaulted expanse in these 
hills opens far above our heads, glimmering as with 
all the stars of heaven ; no hundred miles of gloomy 
labyrinth weave their mazes in the depths of the 
earth* As far as mere size goes, we shall see but 
one cavern worthy of a nobler name than “ hole n or 
“ tunnel." But every hole, and nearly every tunnel, 
have been transformed into fairy palaces by the 
incrustations and deposits of lime that clothe ail the 
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bare rock. Every drop of rain that trickles down 

through the myriad cracks and crevices from the 

surface, every mist or dew that condenses on the 

leafage high above, and so finds its way into the 

earth* have been pressed into the surface, and carry 
with them tiny atoms of dissolved limestone, in one 
place hollowing out caves in the solid mass, and 
depositing below, in shapes of infinite fantasy, the 
spoils that they have won. 

As in our scenery outside, there was a constant 
recurrence of rock, crag, and precipice : so here, in 
wandering among these storehouses of Nature's wonders, 
description becomes monotonous* and language utterly 
fails to describe the incredible variety of detail. For 
the water is never tired of shaping its material into 
new traceries and mouldings ; with no apparent reason. 



SKLUE 

the same crystals at one time hang in thin, clear 
sheets— “ shawls,” as they are called, — ribbed with 
delicate bands of colour ; at another time, cover a 
whole rock- roof with tiny drops of glass-like trans* 
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parency, Here we find them thrown together in a 
deft of the rock, handfuls of flashing jewels ; there 
they order their ranks in squares and lines, like tents 
in an encampment, or streets in a well-planned city ; 
and close by the place of standing the rock-wall is 
covered as with a river of many-facetted gems that 
spread out at its foot over the whole cavern -floor. 

The Elder Cave, whose mouth we have already seen, 
is far rougher. Again and again huge masses of fallen 
rock obstruct the passage, and there is neither wire 
nor ladder to assist us. In spite of these difficulties 
and its great length, it is well worth any trouble ; there 
is a sense of grandeur about some parts of it that is 
lacking in the others, and, after much climbing and 
crawling, we come upon sucli a !>etl of coral, resplendent 
in the light and glowing with all delicate tints of pink, 
as ocean itself cannot surpass. But lower down, when, 
through a gap in the floor, we have scrambled down 
a slide of rocks and mighty boulders, and are at last 
on level ground, we find ourselves in the midst of 
wonders that put all else out of mind. For this is 
the “ Imperial ’ J cave, the abode of beauty; and 
whatever shapes water may fashion, fullest of all 
loveliness, fullest of shimmering lights from crystal to 
crystal, fullest of glassy clearness or satin sheen, fullest 
of bolder sparkle and flashing gleam, as the guide’s 
light catches each frozen droplet and penetrates each 
half-hidden nook — -all these in this cave cluster 
together, and crowd one upon the other, till the eye 
is dazzled, and the mind forgets each passing wonder 
in a new delight. 

Here we see a Gothic arch, decorated with such 
tracery as our cathedrals cannot aspire to. Here, in 
a larger chamber than usual, the H Madonna and her 
Child 1J rest under a noble canopy ; here massive 
alabaster columns, studded as if with diamonds, hide 
their tops among transparent hangings, ribbed and 
edged witli delicate ruddy bands, that almost seem to 
wave their white folds to and fro in the air current. 
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I inier crystal 8 cover the floor ; by one cleft in the 
rotrk wv may kneel down and see it encrusted with 
glimmering yellow gems, clear and beautiful as topaz. 
Beyond, many stops out in the rocks lead us down to 
Katie’s Bower, hung with cream-white draperies and 
tassels, where, in the lowest corner, there always lies 
a P°°l of chill water, so perfectly clear that touch 
alone can tell where water ends and air begins. 

Back into the very heart of the hills runs another 
series of tunnels j and in these, whether they are older 
or whether the water that clothed them was fuller of 
its dissolved lime, larger pillars and longer stalactites 
meet us at every turn. To say nothing of the huge 
reddish-yellow formations that are known as u Lu rime’s 
Carrots, farther on, a column fills its chamber from 
top to bottom with a mass as of the whitest marble, 
fifteen feet high and almost two feet in diameter ; and 
on the “ Diamond Wall ” the tiny gems of the 
41 Lucinda cave have grown in size and splendour to 
equal a Kohinoor. Bide by side with these, on rock 
tables within a chance cleft, the dropping water has 
left lines and squares and clusters of crystalline jewels, 
here mocking the streets and ramparts and gates of a 
city, there clinging together in bowers and grottoes 
that might be the haunt of a fairy troop ; or has 
woven its material into glassy threads and twigs and 
miniature tree-trunks, such as that which they call the 
<E G-arden Palace,” The same woven, thread-like forms 
have been employed to form what is perhaps the most 
astonishing of all the water's fantasies. Twice in 
these passages a mass of stalactite hangs by a narrow 
neck from the roof, scarcely visible itself for the myriad 
tendrils that wind their mazes all around it, shooting 
out into the air upwards and downwards, twisting 
themselves into trackless knots and capricious tangles, 
till the whole mass becomes a ball of glowing, 
shimmering, indefinable brightness. Yet even if all 
such beauties w fc ere gone, the cave would be worth 
seeing. 
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To the geologist and the antiquarian it offers further 
delights in the numberless hones that lie on its floor 
and appear in its walls* Of “bone caves” there 
are several, in some of which the remains are already 
half embedded in the lime crust, while in others they 
lie loose, strewn about on the rock just as the dying 
animals fell centuries ago. All manner of inhabitants 
have succeeded one another in these dark chambers : 
the bones of the little rock- wallaby, whose race still 
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haunts the neighbourhood, lie close by giant kangaroo 
bones ; 41 bones il all of them, and nothing more, to the 
tourist, but in the eye of science most suggestive. 


Be our joy three-parts pain I 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain 
Learn, nor account the pang l 
Dare, never 1 grudge the throe. — Bnowsnxo, 


XL V.— THE JENOLAN CAVES, 

Part IL 

One more cave, of those that all can enter, is yet 
to be seen. High on the hillside, facing the low house 
that they call an hotel, a rough track winds among 
the rocks and grasses above the arch’s mouth. It 
crosses a saddle between the great pinnacle and the 
central crags, where a mass of calotte thrusts itself up 
through the soil, and winds still more steeply downwards 
again to a rocky grotto, bowered over with shrubs and 
climbing plants, from which we may enter the “ Lucas,” 
Here is the great 14 Cathedral,” round which the smaller 
caves cluster, a dome two hundred feet across and half 
as high again —and yet at the bottom of it the floors 
sound hollow, and rocks are heard sometimes falling 
in undiscovered caverns far away. Here are hosts 
of bats, that flutter in the height of the dome, and 
throw flitting shadows against the gloomy crags. Here 
(teste the guide) a large snake was once found coiled 
round one of the many pillars in act to strike* The 
whole cave-scene is of the wildest. 

Such lovelier forms as there are hide away in clefts 
at the side, covering them now with creamy “ shawls ” 
and fluted columns, now with rounder kills of lime, 
efflorescent with myriads of tiny crystals, Squeezing 
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hr twee- n fallen 
masses of rook, 
sliding over smooth- 
worn boulders, one 
wins at last (feet 
first) to a crevice 
below the “Cathe- 
dral 11 door, where, 

1 yet w e < * 1 1 two 1 edges 
of blacker stone, 
stand scores of 
glassy rods, clear 
for the most part, 
but adorned with 
a delicate lace-like 
pattern that is 
unique in all this 
region. Passing 
from the great cave 
across an iron 
bridges, we come to 
more snowy balls, 
and in the midst, 
on a point of rock, 
a tiny humming- 
bird flutters — as 
his wings catch the 
flickering light you 
may almost watch 
mss* stalactite him flying. But 

these few' beauties stand out in strong relief against 
the general gloom, the vastness, and the ever-present 
sense of unknown depth. Standing on the bridge, we 
can drop stones into an almost invisible pool, and the 
end of that pool no one knows, nor the course of its 
waters through the hill. Even in the cavern Itself 
rocks have fallen lately, and whole masses given way, 
breaking the lime-formed pi Ham that had grown 
between roof and floor. One knows, after coming out 
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from these wanderings once more into the day, what 
it meant of old to bo brought “ from the deep of the 
earth again.” 

One more scene we may behold before the Caves 
and all their wonders become a memory to us. Along 
the rocky path we pick our way slowly through the 
darkness into the great ball of the “Grand Arch.” 
The giant masses of fallen stone loom above us more 
gigantic than ever, and a white tent shows faintly 
beneath one of them in the glimmer of the flickering 
candies. Then all our lights go out; two or three of 
the guides move away, each bearing bis tiny candle, 
and disappear among the boulders. Their dim shadows 
are thrown on rock after rock as they climb towards 
the wall, and gleams of light dance fitfully In the 
distance, blown by crossing currents of wind. Pe bides 
are dislodged here and there, and come rolling down 
with sharp, crackling noises, that echo again in the 
dark silence. Then a moment's stillness ; and then 
from right and left the vast dome is flooded with clear 
white light, that streams into every crevice, and throws 
sharp shadows from every jutting rock, playing and 
glittering on the pendent stalactites, illuminating every 
curve of the frozen river that winds its way along the 
roof. All the greys and greens, the tints and shades 
of the water's long-ago painting, show clear above us, 
and on the farther wall, tall, grey pillars stand up in 
strong relief. At last the strong light wanes and 
hides ; night is upon us again, darker than her wont 
among these deep-hollowed caverns ; and through the 
opening comes the rustling of leaves by the lower 
creek, and the stars shine in upon us from the 
midnight sky. 


If we 

Cannot defend, our own doors from the dog 

Let us be worried, and our n&Uon lose 

The name of hardiness and polioy.— S uakesviurk. 
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XL VI* TO ALTHEA FROM PRI80N. 

Richard Lovelace <1618- 10&8). 

When Love, with unconfincd wings, 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fetter’d to her eye, 

The gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads, with roses crown’d 
Our hearts with loyal flames : 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 
When healths and draughts go free — 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty* 

When, linnet-like confined, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds that curl the flocxl 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If 1 have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 
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X LV T L — DAW N TO DAWN ON THE BIOT. 


From 14 Modern Painters," Bp ptrmUrien of the publtiker, 

John Rusk in (1819-1901^ Mr. Geo. AUm . 

It is difficult for us to conceive how any person 
can go to Nature for a single day or hour, when she 
is really at work in any of her nobler spheres of 
action, and yet retain respect for the old masters ; 
finding, as find he will, that every scene which rises, 
rests, or departs before him, bears with it a thousand 
glories of which there is not one shadow, one image, 
one trace or line in any of their works ; but which 
will illustrate to him, at every new instant, some 
passage which he had not before understood in the 
high works of modern art. 

Stand upon the peak of some isolated mountain 
at daybreak, when the night mists first rise from 
off the plains, and watch their white and lake-like 
fields, as they float in level bays and winding gulfs 
about the islanded summits of the lower hOls, 
untouched yet by more than dawn, colder and more 
quiet than a windless sea under the moon of 
midnight ; watch when the first sunbeam is sent 
upon the silver channels, how the foam of their 
undulating surface parts and passes away, and down 
under their depths the glittering city and green pasture 
lie like Atlantis, between the white paths of winding 
rivers ; the flakes of light falling every moment faster 
and broader among the starry spires, as the w reathed 
surges break and vanish above them, and the confused 
crests and ridges of the dark hills shorten their grey 
shadows upon the plain. 

Wait a little longer, and you shall see those 
scattered mists rallying in the ravines, and floating 
up towards you, along the winding valleys, till 
they couch in quiet masses, iridescent with the 

5 K 
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morning light, upon the broad breasts of the higher 
hills, whose leagues of massy undulation will melt back 
and back into that robe of material light, until they 
fade away, lost in its lustre, to appear again above, 
in the serene heaven, like a wild, bright, impossible 
dream, foundation! ess and inaccessible, their very bases 
vanishing in the unsubstantial and mocking blue of 
the deep lake below. 

Wait yet a little longer, and you shall see those 
mists gather themselves into white towers, and stand 
like fortresses along the promontories, massy and 
motionless, only piled with every instant higher and 
higher into the sky, and casting longer shadows 
athwart the rocks ; and out of the pale blue of the 
horizon you will see forming and advancing a troop 
of narrow, dark, pointed vapours, which will cover 
the sky, inch by inch, with their grey network, and 
take the light off the landscape with an eclipse which 
will stop the singing of the birds and the motion of 
the leaves, together ; and then you will see horizontal 
bars of black shadow forming under them, and lurid 
wreaths create themselves, you know not how, along 
the shoulders of the hills ; you never see them form, 
but when you look back to a place which was clear 
an instant ago, there is a cloud on it, hanging by the 
precipices, as a hawk pauses over his prey. 

And then you will hear the sudden rush of the 
awakened wind, and you will see those watch-towers of 
vapour swept away from their foundations, and waving 
curtains of opaque rain let down to the valleys, swinging 
from the burdened clouds in black, bending fringes, or 
pacing in pale columns along the hike level, grazing 
its surface into foam as they go- And then, as the 
sun sinks, you shall see the storm drift for an instant 
from off the hills, leaving their broad sides smoking, 
and loaded yet with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags 
of capricious vapour, now gone, now gathered again : 
while the smouldering sun, seeming not far away, but 
burning like a red-hot ball beside you, and as if you 
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could reach it, plunges through the rushing wi 
rolling cloud with headlong fall, as if it meant to 
rise no more, dyeing all the air about it with blood. 

And then you shall hear the fainting tempest die in 
the hollow of the night, and you shall see a green 
halo kindling on the summit of the eastern hills, 
brighter — brighter yet, till the large white circle of 
the slow moon is lifted up among the barred clouds, 
step by step, line by line ; star after star she quenches 
with her kindling light, setting in their stead an army 
of pale, penetrable, fleecy wreaths in the heaven, to 
give light upon the earth, which move together, hand 
in hand, company by company, troop by troop, so 
measured in their unity of motion that the whole 
heaven seems to roll with them, and the earth to reel 
under them. 

And then wait yet for one hour, until the east 
again becomes purple, and the heaving mountains, 
rolling against it hi darkness, like waves of a wild 
sea, are drowned one by one in the glory of its 
burning ; watch the white glaciers blaze in their 
winding paths about the mountains, like mighty serpents 
with scales of fire ; watch the columnar peaks of solitary 
snow, kindling downwards, chasm by chasm, each in 
itself a new morning ; their long avalanches cast down 
in keen streams brighter than the lightning, sending 
each his tribute of driven snow, like altar-smoke, up 
to the heaven ; the rose-light of their silent domes 
flushing that heaven about them and above them, 
piercing with purer light through its purple lines of 
lifted cloud, casting a new glory on every wreath as 
it passes by, until the whole heaven, one scarlet canopy, 
is interwoven with a roof of waving flame, and tossing, 
vault beyond vault, as with the drifted wings of many 
companies of angels ; and then, when you can look 
tio more for gladness, and when you are bowed down 
with fear and love of the Maker and Doer of this, 
tell me who has best delivered this His message unto 
men ? 
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XLVUL— THE ADVENTURE OF THE WINDMILLS AND 
THE ADVENTURE OF MAM BRINO’S HELMET. 

From “The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha," 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547 TGI 6). 

All this being accomplished, Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, without taking leave, the one of his wife and 
children, or the other of his housekeeper and niece, one 
night sallied out of the village unperceived ; and they 
travelled so hard that by break of day they believed 
themselves secure, even if search were made after them, 
Sancho Panza proceeded upon his ass, like a patriarch, 
with his wallet anti leathern bottle, and with a vehement 
desire to find himself governor of the island which his 
master had promised him. Don Quixote happened to take 
the first route as on his first expedition, over the plain 
of Monticl, which he passed with less inconvenience than 
before ; for it was early in the morning, and the rays of 
the sun, darting on them horizontally, did not annoy them. 

Sancho Panza now said to his master : “I beseech 
your worship, good Sir Knight-errant, not to forget 
your promise concerning that same island ; for 1 
shall know how to govern it, he it ever so large.” 
To which Don Quixote answered ; 14 Thou must know, 
friend Sancho Panza, that it was a custom much in 
use among the kuights-errant of old to make their 
squires governors of the islands or kingdoms they 
conquered ; and I am determined that so laudable a 
custom shall not he lost through my neglect ; on the 
contrary, I resolve to out-do them in it ; for they 
sometimes, and perhaps most times, waited till their 
squires were grown old ; and when they were worn 
out in their service, and had endured many bad days 
and worse nights, they conferred on them some title, 
such as count, or at least marquis, of some valley or 
province, of more or less account ; but if you live, and 
T live, before six days have passed I may probably 
win such a kingdom as may have others depending 
on it, just fit for thee to be crowned king of one of 
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them. And do not think tins any extraordinary 
matter ; for tilings fall out to knights by such unforeseen 
and unexpected ways, that I may easily give thee more 
than I promise/’ 

“So then/* answered Sancho Panza, “ if I were a 
king, by some of those miracles your worship mentions, 
Joan Gutierez, my wife, would come to be a queen, and 
ray children infantas ! ” 

“Who doubts it ?” answered Don Quixote. 

“I doubt it/' replied Sancho P&nza ; “for I am verily 
persuaded that, if God were to rain down kingdoms upon 
the earth, none of them would sit well upon the head of 
Joan Gutierez ; for yon must know, sir she is not 
worth two farthings for a queen. The title of countess 
would sit better upon her, with the help of heaven and 
good friends.” 

“Recommend her to God, Sane ho/ 5 answered Don 
Quixote, “and He will do what is best for her; hut 
do thou have a care not to debase thy mind so low as 
to content thyself with being less than a viceroy/ 1 

“Sir, I will not,” answered Sane ho ; “especially 
having so great a man for my master as your worship, 
who will know how to give me whatever is most fitting 
for me, and wh&t I am bast able to bear.” 

Engaged in this discourse, they came in sight of 
thirty or forty windmills, which are in that plain ; 
and, as soon as Don Quixote espied them, he said to 
his squire : “ Fortune disposes our affairs better than 
we ourselves could have desired. Look yonder, friend 
Banc ho Panza, where thou m&ye&t discover somewhat 
more than thirty monstrous giants, whom I intend to 
encounter and slay, and with their spoils we will begin 
to enrich ourselves; for it is lawful war, and doing God 
good service to remove so wicked a generation from of! 
the face of the earth/’ 

“What giants?” said Bancho Fanza. 

“ Those thou seest yonder,” answered his master, 
“ with their long arms ; for some are wont to have 
them almost of the length of two leagues.” 
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“ Look, sir,” answered Saneho, “ those which appear 
yonder are not giants, but windmills ; and what seem 
to he arms are the sails, which, whirled about by the 
wind, make the mill-stone go/ 1 

“ It is very evident/ 1 answered Don Quixote, u that 
thou art not versed in the business of ad ventures : they 
are giants ; and, if thou art afraid, get thee aside and 
pray, whilst X engage with them in fierce and unequal 
combat.” Bo saying, he clapped spurs to his steed, 
notwithstanding the cries his squire sent after him, 
assuring him that they were certainly wind mills, and 
not giants. But he was so fully possessed that they 
were giants, that he neither heard the outcries of his 
squire Banc ho, nor yet discerned what they were, though 
he was very near them, but went on, crying out aloud : 
“Fly not, ye cowards and vile caitiffs; for it is a single 
knight who assaults you." The wind now- rising a 
little, the great sails began to move ; upon which Don 
Quixote called out : “ Although ye should have more 
arms than the giant Briareus, ye shall pay for it/ 1 
Then, recommending himself devoutly to his lady 
Dulcmea, beseeching her to succour him in the present 
danger, being well covered with his buckler, and setting 
his lance in the rest, he rushed on as fast as Rozinante 
could gallop, and attacked the first mill before him : 
when, running his lance into the sail, the wind whirled 
it about with so much violence that it broke the lance 
to shivers, dragging horse and rider after it, and 
tumbling them over and over on the plain, in very 
evil plight. Saneho Fanza hastened to his assistance, 
as fast as the ass could carry him ; and when he came 
up to his master, he found him unable to stir, so violent 
was the blow which he and Rozinante had received 
in their fall. “God save me!” quoth Saneho. “Did 
not X warn you to have a care of what you did, for 
that they were nothing but windmills 1 And nobody 
could mistake them but one that had the like in his head." 

“Peace, friend Saneho,” answered Don Quixote; 
“ for matters of war are, of all others, most subject to 
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continual change. Now, I verily believe, and it is most 
certainly the fact, that the sage Freston, who stole away 
my chamber and books, has metamorphosed these giants 
into windmills, on purpose to deprive me of the glory 
of vanquishing them, so great is the enmity he bears 
me ! But bis wicked arts will finally avail but little 
against the goodness of my sword.” 

u God grant it ! 17 answered Sancho Panza \ then, 
helping him to rise, be mounted him again upon his 
steed, which was almost disjointed. 

About this time it began to rain a little, and Sancho 
proposed entering the fulling-mills : but Don Quixote had 
conceived such an abhorrence of them for the late jest, 
that he would by no means go in ; turning, therefore, 
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to the right hand, they struck into another road, like 
that they had travelled through the day before. Soon 
after, Don Quixote discovered a man on horseback, 
who had on his head something which glittered as if 
it had been of gold : and scarcely had he seen it, when, 
turning to Saneho, he said : “ 1 am of opinion, Sane ho t 
there is no proverb but what is true, because they are 
all sentences drawn from experience itself, the mother of 
all the sciences ; especially that which says, 4 Where one 
door is shut another is opened. 1 I say this because, if 
fortune last night shut the* door against what we sought, 
deceiving us with the fulling-mills, it now opens wide 
another, for a better and more certain adventure ; in 
which, if 1 am deceived, the fault will be mine, without 
imputing it to my ignorance of fulling-mills, or to the 
darkness of night. This I say because, if I mistake not, 
there comes one towards us who carries on his head 
Mambrino’s helmet, concerning which thou rnayest 
remember I swore the oath.” 

“Take care, sir, what you say, and more what you do,” 
said Saneho ; “for 1 would not wish for other fulling- 
mills, to finish the milling and mashing our senses.” 

u Zounds 1” replied Don Quixote; “what has a 
helmet to do with fulling-mills?” 

“I know not,” answered Sancho ; “but in faith, if 
I might talk as much sis f used to do, perhaps T could 
give such reasons that your worship would see you are 

* _ j_ _ II _ _ ■ 1* iy 
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traitor?” said Don Quixote. “'Tell me, seest. thou not 
yon knight coming towards us on a dapple-grey steed, 
with a helmet of gold on his head?” 

w What T see and perceive,” answered Saneho, C£ is 
only a man on a grey ass like mine, with something 
on his head that glitters,” 

“ Why, that is Mambrino’s helmet, 5 ' said Don Quixote. 

“ Retire, and leave me alone to deal with him, and 
thou shah see how, in order to save time, l .shall 
conclude this adventure without speaking a word, and 
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the helmet I have so much desired remain my own/ 5 

“ I shall take rare to get out of the way/ 1 replied 
Sane ho ; “ but Heaven grant, I say again, it may not 
prove another fulling-mill adventure.” 

“ I have already told thee, Sancho, not to mention 
those fulling-mills, nor even think of them,” said Don 
Quixote ; “ if thou dost — I say no more, but I vow to 
mill thy soul for thee ! n 

Sanebo held his peace, fearing lest his master should 
perform his vow, which had struck him all of a heap. 

Now, the truth of the matter concerning the helmet, 
the steed, and the knight which Don Quixote saw was 
this : There were two villages in that neighbourhood, 
one of them so small that it had neither shop nor barber, 
but the other adjoining to it had both ; therefore, the 
barber of the larger served also the less, wherein one 
customer now wanted to lie let blood, and another to 
be shaved ; to perform which the barber was now on 
his way, carrying with him his brass basin ; and so it 
happened that while upon the road it began to rain, 
and to save his hat, which was a new one, he clapped 
the basin on his head, which, l>eing lately scoured, 
was seen glittering at a distance of half a league; and 
he rode on a grey ass, as Sancho had affirmed. 

Thus Don Quixote took the barber for a knight, his ass 
for a dapple-grey steed, and his 1ms in for a golden helmet ; 
for whatever he saw was quickly adapted to his knightly 
extravagances ; and when the poor knight drew near, 
without staying to reason the ease with him, he advanced 
at Rozin&nte’s best speed, and couched his lance, 
intending to run him through and through ; but, when 
close upon him, without checking the fury of his career, 
ho cried out: “Defend thyself, caitiff ! or instantly 
surrender what is justly my due.” The barber, so 
unexpectedly seeing this phantom advancing upon him, 
had no other way to avoid the thrust of the lance than 
to slip down from the ass; and no sooner had he 
touched the ground than, leaping up nimbler than a 
roebuck, he scampered over the plain with such speed 
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that the wind could not overtake him. The basin he 
left on the ground ; with which Don Quixote was 
satisfied, observing that the pagan had acted discreetly, 
and in imitation of the beaver, which, when closely 
pursued by the hunters, tears off with liis teeth that 
which it knows by instinct to be the object of pursuit. 
He ordered Saneho to take up the helmet ; who, holding 
it in his hand, said : ** Before Heaven, the basin is a 
special one, and is well worth a piece of eight, if it 
is worth a farthing. ’ He then gave it to his master, 
who immediately placed it upon his head, turning it 
round in search of the vizor ; but not finding it, he 
said : li Doubtless the pagan for whom this famous 
helmet was originally forged must have had a prodigious 
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head — the worst of it is that one half is wanting.” 

When Sancho heard the basin called a helmet, he could 
not forbear laughing ; which, however, he instantly 
checked on recollecting his master's late choler. 

“ What dost thou laugh at, Sancho ? ” said Don 
Quixote, 

“ I am laughing,” answered he, u to think what a huge 
head the pagan had who owned that helmet, which is 
for all the world just like a barber's basin,” 

<£ Knowest thou, Sancho, what I conceive to be the 
case 1 This famous piece, this enchanted helmet, by some 
strange accident, must have fallen into the possession of 
one who, ignorant of its true value as a helmet, and seeing 
it to be of the purest gold, hath inconsiderately melted 
down the one-half for lucre's sake, and of the other half 
made this, which, as thou sayest, doth indeed look like 
a barber’s basin ; but to me, who know what it really is, 
its transformation is of no importance, for I wOl have 
it so repaired in the first town where there is a smith, 
that it shall not be surpassed, nor even equalled, by that 
which the god of smiths himself made and forged for the 
god of battles. In the meantime I will wear it as I 
best can, for something is better than nothing ; and it 
will be sufficient to defend me from stones.” 

Her angers face. 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in a shady place.— S penser, 


XLIX. — THE ARMADA. 

A Fragment. 

Lord Macaulay (1S00-1S59). 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England s praise ; 
i tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 
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Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet beyond Auri guy's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 
And the tall '* Pinta* 1 till the noon had held her close in chase. 



Many a light fishing -bark put out to prv along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted , the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, liefore him sound the drums ; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear ati ample space ; 
For tli ere behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown. 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard 
field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow. and Ciesars eagle shield. 
So glared lie when at Agmeourt in wrath he turned to bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters 
lay. 

Hof strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight; Ho! scatter flowers, 
fair maids ; 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute ; Ho ! gallants, draw your 
blades ; 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 
Our glorious Semper Eadem^ the banner of our pride. 

The Freshening breeze of eve unfurl’d that banner’s massy fold ; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of 
gold. 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea — 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Ed dye tone to Berwick bounds, from Lyrm to Milford 
Bay, 

That time of slum her was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east, and swift to west, the ghastly war-flame 
spread. 

High on St. Michael's Mount it shone i it shone on Beachy 


Head. 


Far on the deep the Spaniard, saw, along each southern shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 


of file. 


The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves. 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mend ip’s sunless caves ! 
O’er Lon gl cat’s towers, o’er CraobGumehj oaks, the fiery herald 


flew : 


He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 
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Right sharp and quick, the bells all night rang out from 
Bristol town, 

Arid ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night. 

Anti saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood -red 
light ; 

Then bugle’s note and cannon's roar the death 4 ike silence broke, 

And with otic start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all the stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of 
fear. 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer; 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 
feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each 
roaring street ; 

And broader still Wcume the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the house came spurring in ; 

And eastward straight from wild Blaekheath the warlike 
errand went, 

Ariel roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 
Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant lulls Sew those bright 
couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for 
the north ; 

And on and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still ; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they sprang from 
bill to hill. 

Tin the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin s rocky 
dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of W ales, 

Till twelve fail* counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekiiis crest of 
light ; 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the bourn Hess 
plain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of 
Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's embattled 
pile, 

And the rod glare on Skiddaw* roused the burghers of Carlisle, 
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L. — GEYSERLAN L>. 

Our fathers used to think of Iceland as the land of 
geysers, but within a week’s journey of us there is 
another and greater Geyserland, where Nature has 
mingled all that is terrible with all that is beautiful 
and wonderful. New Zealand has many wonders of 
scenery,— winding mountain-girt fiords, and glacial lakes 
embosomed among Alpine ranges and fed by eternal 
snows, but she has nothing to show more weird and 
fascinating than the central region of the North Island* 

In the very centre of the island is Lake Taupe, whose 
dark blue waters are encircled by numerous volcanic 
cones, which give evidence of the Titanic forces which 
slumber uneasily below. From the lake flows the noble 
river Waikato, Not far from its exit are the Huka 
Fails, which have been thus graphically described : 

“ The river, which immediately above is about two 
chains wide, and of an exquisite transparent green, after 
brawling in rapids and eddying in reaches for a few 
miles, is suddenly pent in between perpendicular walls 
of rock, some fifty or sixty feet high, and not ten paces 
apart. Between these the whole descending river rushes 
for a distance of two or three hundred yards, churned 
into a mass of snow-white foam, and roaring with the 
hoarse voice with which great cataracts are gifted, till, 
the confining walls suddenly receding, it shoots forth as 
if out of the barrel of a gigantic gun, and plunges in a 
solid white mass into a dark green pool that lies waiting 
for it below at a depth of fifty feet perpendicular.” 

Some miles further on, the river dashes through a 
rocky defile, where there are vast numbers of hot 
springs, which pour boiling cascades into the foaming 
stream and fill the air with clouds of vapour. The 
strange beauty of the scene is enhanced by the luxuriant 
vegetation which clothes the precipitous banks. 

About forty miles north of Taupe we come to the 
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lf Hot Lake District,” which occupies several hundred 
square miles. 

Here is a cluster of many lakes, surrounded by 
hundreds of hot springs, fumaroles, and mud volcanoes. 
The largest and most noted of the lakes is 
Tara we ra, near which lies the volcano of the same 
name. Next in size comes Rotorua, with a conical 
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island lying in its 
eei it re. A r ou n tl its 

shores clouds of steam 
are ascending, and the 
air is impregnated with a 
strong smell of sulphur* 
As we pass along we 
shall see dusky natives 
basking in the sun, or 
sitting up to their necks 
in pools of warm water. 
If it is meal time, we 
may see them boiling 
their potatoes or shell- 
fish in bubbling caul- 
drons of natural ruck. 
They are an idle, 
improvident folk, these 
Maoris of the Geyser 
region. Nature cooks 
for them, and supplies 
them with perennial hot 
baths, and for 1 the rest, 
they depend largely 
upon the bounty of 
the tourist. 

As for the Geysers, 
to describe them all 
would be impossible. 
One or two must 
suffice. 

Here, for example, is 
the great Pohutu, a 
cauldron eighteen feet in diameter* We approach its 
edge ; the water is bubbling and hissing angrily below ; 
it begins to rise and we beat a hasty retreat. Suddenly 
there is a strange gurgling sound, and from the hot throat 
of Pohutu there is belched forth a huge column of boiling 
water and steam, fifty feet high. It is a magnificent 
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fountain, the spray from which sparkles in the sun- 
light like myriads of diamonds. 

Here is another, Wairoa, which “ plays'* to order. 
You have only to tickle its throat with a piece of 
soap— the regulation tickler— and it resents the insult 
by wrathful hisses, followed by the discharge of a boiling 
fountain ! 

Many of the Geysers play at regular intervals ; some, 
just when the fancy takes them. Some, after being 
quiescent for years, will burst forth with renewed 
vigour, and then as suddenly cease. Others again are 
simply basins of water in constant effervescence. 

The water of nearly all the Springs holds various 
minerals in solution, such as sulphur and silica. One, 
the Petrifying Geyser, covers every object around it 
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with a 
this way 
Terraces. 


beautiful incrustation like red coral. In 
were formed the famous Pink and lute 
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The largest fu mar ole in the Mot Lake District is 
Karapiti which is visible for fifty miles. Gas and steam 
escape from it with such force that branches of trees 
thrown into its funnel are “hurled forth again with 
tremendous velocity.” 

The noises of this region are indescribably weird. On 
all hands we hear the hissing rush of Geysers in play, 
and deep down are strange gurglings and spasmodic 
pantings or dull thudding sounds like the clank of some 
gigantic steam-hammer at work* A well-known writer 
has expressed something of the mystery of it in three 
sentences : 

“ A steam jet hidden in the neighbourhood sighed 
and was silent, a tiny Geyser gobbled and a big one 
answered it with snorts. 1 thrust my stick into the 
soft ground and something below hissed, throwing out a 
tongue of white steam. A wind moved through the 
scrub, and alt the noises were hushed for an instant.” 


The better & man is, the leas ready is he to suspect 
dishonesty in others*— Cichro. 


LI— THE BATTLE OF INKERMANtf. 


Sir William H* Russell ( 1821 ^). 


Bp permission of 
MfiStirs. Jicutfedge rtitil Song. 


Then commenced the most desperate struggle ever 
witnessed since war cursed the earth. Military his- 
torians had doubted whether any enemy had ever 
stood a charge with the bayonet ; but here the bayonet 
was often the only weapon employed in conflicts of the 
most obstinate and deadly character. 

The Battle of Inkermann admits of no description. 
It was a series of deeds of daring, of hand-to-hand 
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fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assaults in 
glens and valleys, in brushwood glades and remote 
dells, from which the conquerors, Russian or British, 
issued only to engage fresh foes ; till our old supremacy, 
so rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the 
battalions of the Czar gave way before our steady 
courage and the chivalrous fire of France. No one, 
however placed, could have witnessed even a small 
portion of the doings of this eventful day, for the 
vapours, fog, and drizzling mist obscured the ground 
where the struggle took place, to such an extent as 
to render it impossible to see what was going on at 
the distance of a few yards. Besides this, the irregular 
nature of the ground, the vapid fall of the hill towards 
Inkermann, where the deadliest fight took place, would 
have prevented anyone, under the most favourable 
circumstances, from seeing more than a very insignificant 
and detailed piece of the terrible work below. 

It was six o’clock when all the head-quarter camp 
was roused by roll after roll of musketry on the right, 
and by the sharp report of field guns. Lord Raglan 
was informed that the enemy were advancing in force ; 
and soon after seven he rode towards the scene of 
action, followed by his staff, and accompanied by Sir 
John Burgoyne, Brigadier-General Strang ways, R.A., 
and several aides-de-camp. As they approached, the 
volume of sound, the steady, unceasing thunder of 
gun and rifle and musket, told that the engagement 
was at its height. The shells of the Russians, thrown 
with great precision, burst so quickly among the troops 
that the noise resembled continuous discharges of cannon, 
and the massive fragments inflicted death on every 
side. One of the first things the Russians did, when 
a break in the fog enabled them to see the camp of 
the second division, was to open fire on the tents 
with round shot and large shell ; and tent after tent 
was blown down, torn to pieces, or sent into the air, 
while the men engaged in camp duties, and the unhappy 
horses tethered up in the lines, were killed or mutilated. 
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Our generals could not see where to go. They could 
not tell where the enemy were — from what side they 
were coming, nor where they were coming to. In 
darkness, gloom, and rain, they had to lead our lines 
through thick, scrubby bushes and thorny brakes, 
which broke our ranks and irritated the men, while 
every pace was marked by a corpse, or a man wounded 
by an enemy whose position was only indicated by 
the rattle of musketry and the rush of ball and shell. 

Sir George Catheart, advancing in haste from our 
centre, perceived, just as he did so, that the Russians 
had actually gained possession of a portion of the hill 
in rear of the right flank of his men, but still his 
stout heart never failed him for a moment. He rode 
at their head encouraging them, and when a cry rose 
that the ammunition was failing, he said coolly, ** Have 
you not got your bayonets f !J As he led on his men, 
it was observed that another body of the enemy had 
gained the top of a hill behind them on the right. A 
deadly volley was poured into our scattered companies. 
Sir George cheered them, and led them back up the 
hill, but a flight of bullets passed where he rode, and 
he fell from his horse close to the Russian column. 
The men had to fight their way through a host of 
enemies, and suffered fearfully. They were surrounded 
and bayoneted cm all sides, and won their desperate 
way up the hill with diminished ranks and the loss 
of nearly 500 men, 

1 he conflict on the right was equally uncertain and 
* equally bloody. In the Light Division, the 88th in 
the front were surrounded ; the four companies of the 
77th, under Major Straton, charged the Russians, broke 
them, and relieved their comrades. Farther to the 
right a contest, the like of which, perhaps, never 
took place before, occurred between the Guards and 
dense columns of Russian infantry of five times their 
number. The Guards, for a second time, had charged 
them arid driven them back, when they perceived that 
the Russians had outflanked them. They were out 
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of ammunition, too. They were uncertain whether 
these were friends or foes in the rear. They had no 
support, no reserve, and they were fighting with the 
Imyonet an enemy who stoutly contested every inch 
of ground, when the corps of another Russian column 
appeared on their right, far in the rear. Then a fearful 
deluge of grape shot was poured into them, and volleys 
of rifle and musketry* They had lost fourteen officers ; 
they had left, one-half of their number on the ground, 
and at last they retired along the lower road of the 
valley. They were, however, soon reinforced by a 
wing of the 20th, under Major Crofton, and speedily 
avenged, their fallen comrades by a desperate charge, 
in which they drove the Russians before them like 
sheep. 

The fight about the battery was most sanguinary. 
The Russians advanced mass after mass of infantry. 
As fast as one column was broken and repulsed, another 
took its place. For three long hours about 8,500 
British infantry contended against at least four times 
their number. No wonder that at times they were 
compelled to retire. But they came to the charge 
again. 

At last came help. About ten o’clock a body of 
French infantry appeared on our right- — a joyful sight 
to our struggling regiments. Three battalions rushed 
by, the light of battle on their faces. They were 
accompanied by a battalion of the Arab sepoys of 
Algiers. Their trumpets sounded above the din of 
battle, and when we watched their eager advance 
right on the flank of the enemy, we knew the day 
was won. 

Assailed in front by our men, broken by the 
impetuosity of our charge, renewed again and again, 
attacked by the French infantry sometimes led on 
by English officers, on the right, and by artillery all 
along the line, the Russians began to retire, and at 
twelve o'clock they were driven pell-mell down the 
hill towards the valley. 
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At twelve o’clock the battle of Inkermann seemed 
to have been won ; but the day, which had cleared 
up about eleven, so as to enable us to see the enemy, 
again became obscure. Rain and fog set in, and, as 
we could not pursue the Russians, who were retiring 
under the shelter of their artillery, we formed in 
front of our lines, and the enemy, covering their 
retreat by bodies of horse on the slopes near the 
Careening Ray, and by a tremendous fire of artillery, 
fell back upon the works, and retreated in immense 
confusion across the Inkermann Bridge, 

If it is considered that the soldiers who met these 
furious columns of the Czar were the remnants of 
three British divisions, which scarcely numbered 8,500 
men ; that they were hungry and wet and half famished ; 
that they were men belonging to a force which was 
generally « out of bed ” four nights out of seven ; which 
had been enfeebled by sickness, by severe toil, sometimes 
for t wen ty-f our hours at a time without relief of any 
kind ; that among them were men who had within a 
short time previously lain out for forty-eight hours in 
the trenches at a stretch ; it will be readily admitted 
that never was a more extraordinary contest maintained 
by our annv since it acquired a reputation in the world s 
history. 


Though High you Hold your Head with pride of purse, 
*Tis not the fortune makes the gentleman.— Hokac&. 


UI-— PIONEERING IN THE SIXTIES. 

E. Faveuc* 

The old pioneering days, when away to the west 
stretched mile after mile” of virgin country, waiting 
for the flocks and herds of the white man, arc often 
thought regretfully of by those who are now grey beards. 
Rough, hard, and lonely they were at times, but 
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everyone was filled with sanguine hopes for the future, 
and there were few' grumblers. Rations used to run 
short, blacks used to spear cattle, horses* and an 
occasional white man (a shepherd for choice), but, for 
all that, it was the free, careless life of the bush. 
We had not even copper cartridges to slip handily 
into the breech of a revolver : our cartridges were 
enclosed in goldbeater^ skin, and rammed into the 
muzzles of the chambers, the explosion of the cap 
bursting the tissue and igniting the powder. Our 
guns were mostly smooth bore muzzle-loaders, and our 
principal reliance was green hide and the bark of the 
box-tree. 

At daylight, he to whom it fell to bring up the 
horses for the day T s work started off through the dewy 
grass, bridle in hand, lucky if he caught some loiterer 
handy to ride barebacked after the remainder. 

Every man was expected to be a jack-of -all -trades. 
Building, fencing, splitting, stock -riding, horse-breaking, 
and cooking were supposed to be common natural gifts. 
The men who could deftly plait whips that made the 
ranges roar in answer, could make soft, pliant hobbles 
and girths from green hide* were looked up to as 
superior beings. There were no unions, the stages 
were too long betwixt the stations for the roaming 
swags man, and the ** bush lawyers ** were at a discount. 
Around all was the charm of novelty and the flavour 
of mystery. What secrets might not be hidden in 
the gullies and ravines of those untrodden ranges! 
\\ hat fair new country lie beyond that long dry 
stretch that had turned the hardiest bushman back f 

The wild ducks w*ere fatter, the fish sweeter, and 
certainly the snakes larger, in that wild country than 
in the settled districts.' Jam and pickles ’were ideal 
luxuries, and the possessor of a mosquito net a man 
to be looked upon with suspicion, as given to ease 
and effeminacy. True, fever and ophthalmia were 
prevalent, but they afforded ground for experimenting 
with tonics and eye-washes. 
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Where are the majority of those who rode out into 
the wilderness to form new homes in Northern 
Queensland in the early sixties ? Many have gone to 
a well-earned rest, with dreams and hopes unfulfilled* 
Some are still carrying on the struggle with other 
and worse forces to contend against than those of 
Nature ; some have left the bush, disheartened, to 
enter into the keener contests of city life* 

It was in those old days that three men were camped 
for the night on a river in the far north, chatting 
over the day’s work and speculating on the morrow’s* 
The blacks had been amongst the cattle, and they 
were on the tracks of a scared mob, making straight 
away from the newly -stocked run. The day had been 
a long one, and the tired men, their meal finished, 
were soon asleep, with their saddles for pillows. The 
night was calm and moonless, the stars rose over the 
tree tops, and climbed high in the heavens, when one 
of the three awoke, and, with the bushman 3 s first 
instinct, listened for the tinkle of the horse-bell, but 
there was no sound. He waited patiently, and presently 
was rewarded by the distant noise of ringing as a horse 
woke from his slumber and shook himself. 

Waking one of his companions, the first man drew 
bn his boots, remarking that He would go and head 
the horses back towards the camp, as they seemed to 
be a good way off. Buckling on his belt and revolver, 
he strode off into the night. His companion made 
up the fire, so that the light should easily guide the 
other back, then sat down with his hack against a 
tree, lit liis pipe, and waited. He heard the bells 
start in motion, as though his comrade was driving them 
back, then he nodded, fell asleep, and never woke until 
the chirping of the early-rising birds aroused him. 

Much alarmed, the two picked up their bridles, and 
found the horses in the direction their companion had 
taken. Hastily saddling, they commenced their search, 
but without success. They could find no tracks leading 
away ; thoir shouts and shots brought no answer, and 
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by the middle of the day they were completely at a 
loss. As the tracks of the cattle were fresh, they 
went on after them, leaving food, and a note fastened 
to a tree* The following evening they were back 
with the strayed stock, but the letter and food were 
untouched* A storm burst that night, and every 
chance of tracking the missing man was gone. 

Six months afterwards a new road was made, crossing 
the river at the very spot where the men had camped. 
The crossing became known as Hewitt’s Crossing, after 
the lost man, and the teamsters amused themselves by 
retailing stories of Hewitt’s ghost stalking into travellers 
camps, with the usual horrifying accessories, until the 
boys with the teams would not stir beyond the circle 
of firelight after dark, A year or two passed. One 
morning a working bullock, with a steer coupled to 
it, was missing from a team camped at the crossing. 
It was not until midday they were found, with the 
coupling twisted round a sapling growing in a patch 
of scrub. Released, after a good deal of trouble, the 
teamster was remounting to drive them back to camp, 
when he noticed some bones lying a short distance 
off. On examination, they turned out to be the skeleton 
of a man* A sheath knife was found underneath, and 
a rusty revolver, but a passing bush fire had destroyed 
the clothing. One of the men who was with Hewitt 
when he disappeared was still in the district. He 
identified the revolver as Hewitt’s- The man must 
have been walking along cutting up some tobacco, 
when he tripped and stumbled in the dark, and the 
sharp-pointed sheath knife must have pierced his heart 
as he fell on it. The remains lay in a slight depression 
in the scrub, and as he probably was walking behind the 
horses, his tracks were not picked up, nor his body seen* 
They buried him at the foot of a neighbouring rocky 
knoll. 

While waiting to take his turn at digging the grave, 
one of the men picked up a stone thrown out amongst 
the earth, and found it to he a rich specimen* 
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For many years the goldfield resulting from this 
discovery was one of the busiest in the early days of 
the north. 

Pioneering now is carried on somewhat differently. 
The march of settlement, the extension of railways and 
telegraph lines, have rendered access to the outside 
country comparatively safe and easy, and that chapter 
in Australian history is well nigh closed. 


He who tells the failings of others to you. will he ready 
to tell your failings to others.— Turkish ProtkrBh 


LIIL— THE CLOUD. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822}. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 

1 bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again 1 dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night f tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 

Over eartn and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
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Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 
While he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 
When the morning-stAr shines dead, 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alii, one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings ; 

And when sunset may breathe from the lit sea beneath 
Its ardours of rest and of love* 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded l rest on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And' whenever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees 
When I widen the rent in my wind -built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 
Arc each paved with the moon and these. 


1 hind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge -like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam -proof, I hang like a roof; 

The mountains its columns he. 

The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
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When the powers of the air are chained to my chair 
Is the million -coloured bow ; 

The Hphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below, 

I am the daughter of the earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, hut I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

1 silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I rise and unbuild it again. 


Liy.— THE FINDING OF THE DARLING, 

After the crossing of the Dividing Range in 1813, 
and the discovery of the Bathurst Plains and the upper 
part of the Macquarie and Lachlan, the colonists set 
themselves to solve the problem of where these rivers 
ran. There were many conjectures as to the nature of 
the interior, the most generally accepted opinion being 
that there was a great inland sea into which the 
western rivers drained.. 

The first expedition sent out to settle this question 
was under the command of Surveyor-(>eneral Oxley- 
Ile followed the course of the Lachlan until the river 
lost itself in a succession of marshes. Then the 
Macquarie was tried with equally unsatisfactory results . 
it disappeared in a vast plain covered with impenetrable 
reeds. Foiled also in a third expedition along the course 
of the Castlereagh, Oxley gave up the attempt, still 
feeling convinced, however, of the existence of an 
inland sea. The country he explored, he pronounced 
“ uninhabitable and unfit for all the purposes of civilised 
men,”— an opinion which the rapid advance of the 
settlers westward proved to be quite erroneous. 
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Nothing further was done except by private explorers, 
until the year 1828, when there took place one of those 
terrible droughts to which New South Wales is 
periodically subject. But remembering that Oxley’s 
progress had been stopped by marshes, the Government 
determined to make use of this tune of drought to send 
out another exploring party to investigate the nature of 
the interior. 

The leader of this expedition was Captain Charles 
Sturt, whose name must ever stand high in the annals 
of Australian exploration. He, too, believed in the 
existence of an inland sea. The party consisted of 
Captain Sturt, Hamilton Hume, two soldiers and eight 
convicts. With stores for six months and a boat to 
navigate rivers and the supposed inland sea, they 
followed down the course of the Macquarie until they 
were brought to a halt by a marsh covered by a 
forest of reeds which they strove in vain to penetrate. 



THE PQiLRfit OP REEUfl, 


Checked in this way, Sturt struck out for the interior in 
a north-west direction. 

At length they found a creek which led them to the 
banks of an apparently noble river. Such in truth it 
might be called where water was scarcely to be found. 
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The party drew up upon a bank that was from forty to 
forty-five feet above the level of the stream* The 
channel of the river was from seventy to eighty yards 
wide and enclosed an unbroken sheet of water evidently 
very deep, and literally covered with pelicans and other 
wild fowl* 

“Our surprise and delight may be better imagined 
than described. Our difficulties seemed to be at an end, 
for here was a river that promised to reward all our 
exertions, and which appeared every moment to increase 
In importance to our imagination. The paths of the 
natives on either side of it were like well-trodden roads, 
and the trees that overhung it were of beautiful and 
gigantic growth. 

“ Its banks were too precipitous to allow of our 
watering the cattle, but the men eagerly descend ed to 
quench their thirst which a powerful sun had contributed 
to increase. Never shall I forget the cry of amazement 
that followed their doing SO, or the looks of terror and 
disappointment with which they calied out to inform me 
that the water was so salt as to be unfit to drink. This 
was, indeed, too true ; on tasting it T found it extremely 
nauseous and strongly impregnated with salt, being 
apparently a mixture of sea and fresh water* Whence 
this arose, whether from local causes or from a 
communication with some inland sea, I knew not, but 
the discovery was certainly a blow for which I was not 
prepared. Our hopes were annihilated at the moment 
of their apparent realisation. The cup of; joy was 
dashed out of our hands before we had time to raise it 
to our lips/* 

The river thus discovered was called the “ Darling/ 1 
Its saltness was found to be due to a great number 
of saline springs in its bed. Further advance was 
impossible, the water-holes were rapidly drying up and 
their provisions would not hold out much longer. They 
were in the heart of a burnt-up wilderness. 

“So long had the drought continued that the 
vegetable kingdom was almost annihilated and minor 
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vegetation had disappeared. In the creeks weeds had 
grown up and withered, and young saplings were now 
rising in their beds, nourished by the moisture that still 
remained ; but the largest forest trees were drooping 
and many were dead* The emus with outstretched 
necks gasping for breath, searched the channels of the 
rivers for water in vain ; and the native dog, so thin 
that it could scarcely walk, seemed to implore some 
merciful hand to despatch it. How the natives subsisted 
it was difficult to say, but there was no doubt of the 
scarcity of food among them*” 

Appalled by the desolation of this inhospitable region, 
the explorers made haste to return to the settlement* 
They had suffered much, but were rewarded by the 
discovery of the great river into which both the 
Macquarie and the Castlereagh ran. The idea of a 
mediterranean sea had not been quite dissipated ; but 
Sturt’s expedition had proved that if it existed at all it 
must be far away in the interior. 


Impossible t Never name to me that blockhead of a 

WOfd,-M JR AH KAtJ. 


LV.— SONNETS. 

William Wordsworth (1770US5O)* 

Milton ! thou shouldat he living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters* Altar* sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hodst a voice whose sound was like the aea ; 
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Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness : arid yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay* 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is quiet, as a Nun, 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
la sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea. 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — e^ver lastingly* 

Dear child, dear girl, that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought. 
Thy nature therefore is not less divine ; 

Thou liesb in Abraham's bosom all the year, 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we eee in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon l 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will lie howling at all hours, 

And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune. 

It moves us not. Great God ! Td rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make mo less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


LVL— GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE 

Marvels of A .vet ext Life. 

Creatures once lived on this earth, of such strange 
shapes and great size, that the imaginations of those 
who wrote fairy-tales did not exaggerate much, and 
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though we know that no flying serpents or immense 
birds like the roc are living now, and that there is no 
bean-stalk which grows up into the sky* while we arc 
asleep, yet there were once on this earth lizards as large 
as whales, and birds taller than elephants, and great 
sloths stronger than the rhinoceros or hippopotamus, and 
ferns as high as pine trees, and club-mosses as large as 
forest oaks. 

The patience and industry of clever men have been 
well spent in gathering together all the fossils they can 
find and arranging them in museums for our instruction, 
and making a history of them which is more wonderful 
than the tales of the Arabian N ights. 

In a period which geologists have called the reptile 
age, there were large numbers of animals like crocodiles, 
lizards, and tortoises (which are all reptiles) ; and some 
of them were of immense size. For instance, there was 
a creature something like a lizard, but as large as a 
Shetland pony, with a great many curious teeth ; and 
this animal left footprints in the sand, which have been 
dried, petrified, and buried, we cannot tell how long ; and 
there in the sandstone we may now see the cracks made 
by the sun’s heat in what was once soft earth. 

In the beds of the reptile age are fossils of many 
other strange animals; and among them are two great 
fish-lizards, as large as whales. Both of these lived in 
the water, and perhaps came on land sometimes ; and it 
is certain that they must have been very ferocious 
creatures, if we judge by their great size and sharp 
teeth. 

But still more extraordinary animals than any of 
these lived at this time, — animals that, like birds, had 
hollow bones and the power of flight, yet were not 
birds but flying reptiles. Their eyes were very large, 
indicating nocturnal habits. These creatures are called 
pterodactyls, from two Oreek words which mean 
lt wing-fingered,’ 1 ' 

Suppose the little fingers of both your hands were a 
yard longer than the others, and suppose a thick leathery 
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skin was stretched from the tips of these long little 
fingers to each of your feet ; yon would have wings 
something Like a pterodactyl, and also something like 
the wings of a bat. 

But the pterodactyl had a long neck, and a long 
beak-like mouth full of sharp pointed teeth. It could 



not walk much, I think ; but it could Hang itself up by 
its hind limbs to a tree or rock, head downwards like a 
bat, and must have been able to fly very strongly with 
its outspread leathery, feather! ess wings. There were 
swarms of these curious half-lizard, half-bird-like animals 
on the I ami ; and they were of various sizes, some no 
bigger than a crow, and some as large as the albatross, 
measuring twelve feet across their outstretched wings. 

Several huge animals, more or less related to our 
living elephants, have flourished upon the earth at 
various periods of its history, I want particularly to 
tell you of the mammoth, mastodon, megatherium, and 
d motheri um, all of which are now extinct. 

The bones of the mammoth were found in the North 
of Siberia, on the banks of the Lena, in 1800; but the 
Russians knew of it before that, and the name they 
gave the animal meant u earth,” because they supposed 
it burrowed in the earth like a mole* 

Tt was strange that any people could have supposed 
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TJIE MAJUfOTlU 


that this huge creature, larger than an elephant and 
with great curved tusks ten feet long and weighing one 
hundred and sixty pounds, could have got under ground 
of its own accord ; but that was the only wav in which 
they could account for finding it buried in the earth on 
the banks of the rivers* 

What a splendid creature it was, this old elephant ; 
larger and stronger than any living elephant. Immense 
quantities of its bones are found in Siberia ; and the 
tusks and teeth are brought in ship-loads to Europe, 
where they are sold for their ivory. Sometimes even 
the flesh and the skin have been preserved in the ice ; 
and from this we know that the mammoth had a woolly 
coat interspersed with long hairs, and a bristly mane on 
its neck. 

There was another animal very much like this called 
the mastodon ; but it had tusks in the lower jaw as well 
as the upper, four in all, and the lower tusks dropped 
out when the animal grew old. It had very curious 
pointed teeth, rather like a lot of fir-cones piled together, 
not flat grinders like those of the mammoth and all 
living elephants ; and perhaps it fed upon fruit® 
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and boughs, 
and probably 
it could not 
have managed 
well to chew 
grass and 
leaves with 
such pointed 
teeth. The 
teeth in its 
old dead jaws 
are still beau- 
tifully white, 
and look like 

THK D! NOTfURJlHL, chill A. Both 

the mammoth and the mastodon had long trunks. They 
have all passed away, and the only relations they have 
living are the elephants of Asia and Africa. 

At one time there lived in South America an animal 
called the megatherium, which means “great beast. * 
Its size and strength were enormous. Its leg hones 
were bigger than your body. It was more like the sloth 
than any other living animal, but it could not climb. 
This creature stood on its huge, broad hind-feet, with its 
strong tail as a sort of third leg, and tore down the 
branches of trees to feed on, or even rooted them up to 



get at the leaves. 

An immense animal once inhabited Europe and 
Asia, which geologists have called the dine theri um, or 
“dreadful beast " It was a relation of the mastodon, 
but its tusks were very curious. Instead of being in the 
upper jaw, and turned upwards, they stuck out from the 
lower jaw, and curved downwards, giving the creature a 
very odd appearance. It most probably had a trunk 
like the mammoth or mastodon, but perhaps not so long. 


Hi 8 a true saying who declared that agriculture 

was the mother and nurse of all the arts.— X hnofiiok. 
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LVJL— TO LUCASTA ON GOING TO THE 
WARS, 

Richard Lovelace fl618-lft6SV 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast ana quiet mind, 

To war and arms I fly. 

True : a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such, 

As you too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not Honour more. 


LVIIL— A GENTLEMAN. 

(mow A LECTVItH DELIVERED IS AMERICA.) 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1S11486S), 

Of Addison’s contributions to the charity of the 
world, I have spoken before in trying to depict that 
noble figure ; and say now, as then, that we should 
thank him as one of the greatest benefactors of that 
vast and immeasurably spreading family which speaks 
our common tongue. Wherever it is spoken, there is 
no man that does not feel and understand and use 
the noble English word il gentleman.” And there is 
no man that teaches us to be gentlemen better than 
Joseph Addison— gentle in our bearing through life; 
gentle and courteous to our neighbour ; gentle in 
dealing with his follies and weaknesses ; gentle in 
treating his opposition ; deferential to the old ; kindly 
to the poor and those below us in degree (for people 
above us and below us we must find, in whatever 
hemisphere we dwell, whether kings or presidents 
govern us) ; and in no republic or monarchy that I 
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know of in a citizen exempt from the tax of befriending 
poverty and weakness, of respecting age, and of 
honouring his father and mother. 

It has just been whispered to me — I have not been 
three months in the country, and, of course, cannot 
venture to express an opinion of my own — -that, in 
regard to paying this latter tax of respect and honour 
to age, some very few of the republican youths are 
occasionally a little remiss. I have heard of young 
sons of freedom publishing their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence before they could well spell it, and cutting 
the connection between father and mother before they 
had learned to shave. My own time of life having 
been stated by various enlightened organs of public 
opinion at almost any figure from forty-five to sixty, I 
cheerfully own that I belong to the Fogy interest, and ask 
leave to rank in, and plead for, that respectable class. 

Now, a gentleman can but he a gentleman, in 
Broadway or in the backwoods, in Pall Mall or 
California; and where and whenever he lives, thousands 
of miles away in the wilderness or hundreds of year's 
hence, T am sure that reading the writings of this 
true gentleman, this true Christian, this noble Joseph 
Addison, must do him good. He may take Sir Roger 
de Coverley to the diggings with him, and learn to 
be gentle and good-humoured, anri urbane and friendly, 
in the midst of that struggle in which his life is engaged. 
I take leave to say that the most brilliant youth of 
this city may read over* this delightful memorial of a 
bygone age, of fashions long passed away, of manners 
long since changed and modified, of noble gentlemen, 
and a great and brilliant and polished society, and 
find in it much to charm and polish, to refine and 
instruct him — a courteousness which can be out of 
place at no time and under no flag ; a politeness and 
simplicity ; a truthful manhood ; a gentle respect and 
deference which may be kept as the un bought grace 
of life, and cheap defence of mankind, long after its 
old artificial distinctions, after periwigs and small- 
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swords, and ruffles and red-heeled shoes, and titles 
and stars and garters have passed away. 

T will tell you when I have been put in mind of 
two of the finest gentlemen that books bring us any 
mention of — I mean our books (not books of history, 
but books of humour) ; I will fell you when I have 
been put in mind of the courteous gallantry of the 
noble knight, Sir Roger dc Coverley, or the noble hidalgo 
Don Quixote of La Mancha - f here in your own omnibus- 
carriages and railway cam, when I have seen a woman 
step in, handsome or not, well dressed or not, and a 
workman in hobnail shoes, or a dandy in the height 
of the fashion, rise up and give her his place* I 
think Mr* Spectator, if he had seen such a deed of 
courtesy, would have smiled a sweet smile at the doer 
of that gentleman-like action, and have made him a 
low bow from under his great periwig, anti have gone 
home and written a pretty paper about him* 

Every man's life i* a campaign, and that a 
long and difficult one*— EPicnrrua, 


LIX. — THE HAUNTED PALACE. 

Edgar Allan Poe (189SM847). 

In the greenest of our valleys, 

By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair anti stately palace, 

Radiant palace, reared its head, 

fn the monarch Thought’s dominion. 

It stood there ; 

Xevcr seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ! 

Banners — yellow, glorious, golden. 

On its roof did lloat and flow 

(This, alt this, was in the olden 
Time, long ago) ; 

And every gentle air that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A wingfoi odour went away* 
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Wanderers in that happy valley. 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically, 

To a lute’s well tun td law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogone !) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace- door/ 

Through which came flowing, flowing. 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch's high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn— /or never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate ;) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed aud bloomed, 

Is but a dim -remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red- litters windows sec 
Vast forma that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever 
And laugh, but smile no more. 


LX,— THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN. 

A. IX 1574. 

From ** The Rise of the Dutch Republic," J. L, Motley (1814-1877}. 

The besieged city was at it* last gasp. The burghers 
had been in a state of uncertainty for many days ; being 
aware that the fleet had set forth for their relief, but 
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knowing full well the thousand obstacles which it bad 
to surmount. They had guessed its progress by the 
illumination from the blazing villages ; they had heard 
its salvos of artillery on its arrival at North Aa ; but 
since then, all had been dark and mournful again, hope 
and fear, in sickening alternations, distracting every 
breast They knew that the wind was unfavourable, 
and at the dawn of each day every eye was turned 
wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as the 
easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously 
stood on towers and housetops, that they must look in 
vain for the welcome ocean, 

Yet, while thus patiently waiting, they were literally 
starving ; for even the misery endured at Haarlem had 
not reached that depth and intensity of agony to which 
Leyden was now reduced. Bread, malt cake, horse- 
flesh, had entirely disappeared ; dogs, cats, rats and 
other vermin, were esteemed luxuries. A small number 
of cows, kept as long as possible for their milk, still 
remained ; but a few were killed from day to day, and 
distributed in minute portions, hardly sufficient to 
support life, among the famishing population. Starving 
wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where 
these cattle were slaughtered, contending for any morsel 
which might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it 
ran along the pavement ; while the hides, chopped and 
boiled, were greedily devoured. 

Women and children, all day long, were seen searching 
gutters and dunghills for morsels of Food, which they 
disputed fiercely with the famishing dogs. The green 
leaves were stripped from the trees, every living herb 
was converted into human food ; but those expedients 
could not avert starvation. The daily mortality was 
frightful. infants starved to death on the maternal 
breasts, which famine had parched and withered ; 
mothers dropped dead in the streets, with their dead 
children in their arms. 

In many a house the watchmen, in their rounds, 
found a whole family of corpses — father, mother, 
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children, — side by side ; for a disorder called “ the 
plague/* naturally engendered of hardship and famine, 
now came, as if in kindness, to abridge the agony of the 
people. Pestilence stalked at noon-day through the city, 
and the doomed inhabitants fell like grass beneath its 
scythe. From six thousand to eight thousand human 
beings sank before this scourge alone ; yet the people 
resolutely held out, women and men mutually 
encouraging each other to resist the entrance of 
their foreign foe — an evil more horrible than pest or 
famine. 

Leyden was sublime in its despair, A few murmurs 
were, however, occasionally heard at the steadfastness of 
the magistrates, and a dead body was placed at the 
door of the Burgomaster, as a silent witness against his 
inflexibility. A party of the more faint-hearted even 
assailed the heroic Adrian Van der Werf with threats 
and reproaches as he passed along the streets. A crowd 
had gathered around him as he reached a triangular 
place in the centre of the town, into which many of the 
principal streets emptied themselves, and upon one side 
of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, with its 
high brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, and 
with two ancient lime-trees at its entrance. 

There stood the Burgomaster, a tall, haggard, imposing 
figure, with dark visage and a tranquil but commanding 
eye. He waved his broad-leaved felt hat for silence, 
and then exclaimed, in language which has been almost 
literally preserved, *' 1 What would ye, my friends ? Why 
do ye murmur that we do not break our vows and 
surrender the city to the Spaniards ? — a fate more 
horrible than the agony which she now endures. T tell 
you I have made an oath to hold the city ; and may God 
give me strength to keep my oath ! I can die but once, 
whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of 
God. My own fate is indifferent to me ; not so that of 
the city entrusted to my care. I know that we shall 
starve if not soon relieved ; but starvation is preferable 
to the dishonoured death which is the only alternative. 
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Your menaces move me not ; my Life is at your disposal ; 
here is my sword, plunge it- into my breast, and divide 
my flesh among you. Take my body to appease your 
hunger, but expect no surrender so long as I remain 
alive,” 


On the 28th of September, a dove flew’ into the city, 
bringing a letter from Admiral Roisot, In this despatch 
the position of the fleet at North Aa was described in 
encouraging terms, and the inhabitants were assured 
that, in a very few days at furthest, the long-expected 
relief would enter their gates. 

The tempest came to their relief. A violent equinoctial 
gale, on the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, came 
storming from the north-west, shifting after a few hours 
fully eight points, and then blowing still more violently 
from the south-west. The waters of the North Sea were 
piled in vast masses upon the southern coast of Holland, 
and then dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising 
over the earth and sweeping with u n restrained power 
across the ruined dikes. Tn the course of twenty-four 
hours the fleet at North Aa, instead of nine inches, had 
more than two feet of water. 


On it w'ent, sweeping over the broad waters. As they 
approached some shallows which led into the great mere, 
the Zeelanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer 
strength shouldered every vessel through. 

It was resolved that a sortie in conjunction with the 
operations of Boisot should be made against Lam men 
with the earliest dawn. Night descended upon the 
scene— a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to the 
Spaniards, to the armada, to Leyden. Bt range sights 
and sounds occurred at different moments to bewilder the 
anxious sentinels. A long procession of lights issuing 
from the fort was seen to flit across the black face of the 
waters, in the dead of night ; and the whole of the city 
wall between the Cow-gate and the Tower of Burgundy 
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fell with & loud crash. The horror-struck citizens 
thought that the Spaniards were upon them at last ; 
die Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate a desperate 
sortie of the citizens. Everything was vague and 
mysterious. 

Day dawned at length, after the feverish night, and 
the admiral prepared for the assault. Within the 
fortress reigned a deathlike stillness, which inspired a 
sickening suspicion* Had the city indeed been carried 
in the night? Had the massacre already commenced] 
Had all this labour and audacity been expended in 
vain ? 

Suddenly a man was descried wading breast high 
through the water from La rumen towards the fleet, while 
at the same time one solitary boy was seen to wave his 
cap from the summit of the fort. After a moment of 
doubt, the happy mystery was solved. The Spaniards 
had fled, panic-struck during the darkness. Their 
position would still have enabled them, with firmness, to 
frustrate the enterprise of the patriots ; but the hand of 
God, which had sent the ocean and the tempest to the 
deliverance of Leyden, had struck her enemies with 
terror likewise. 

The lights which had been seen moving during the 
night were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards ; and 
the boy who was now waving his triumphant signal from 
the battlements had alone witnessed the spectacle. So 
confident was he in the conclusion to which it led him, 
that he had volunteered at daybreak to go thither 
all alone. 

The magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated for a 
moment to believe the truth, which soon, however, 
became quite evident* Valdez, flying himself from 
Ley der dorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia to retire with 
all Ills troops from Lam men. 

Thus, the Spaniards had retreated at the very moment 
that an extraordinary accident had laid bare a whole 
side of the city for their entrance. The noise of the 
wall, as it fell, only inspired them with fresh alarm ; for 
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they believed that the citizens had sallied forth in the 
darkness to aid the advancing Hood in the work of 
destruction. 

All obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot 
swept by Lammen, and entered the city on the morning 
of the 3 id of October. Leyden was relieved. 


Power to do 0ood. is the true and lawful end of 
aspiri ng. —Bacon* 


LXI. -SONNET ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

J» Milton* 

When I consider how ray light is spent, 

Kre half my days, iu this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 

“ Both God exact day-labour, light denied f ’ 
l fondfy ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, Got! doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best : His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


LXIL— GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

Typhoons and Water Spouts, 

P. H. Gosse ( 1810 - 1 S 88 ). 

The ships that navigate the Indian Ocean have 
occasionally to encounter terrific tempests, called 
typhoons, which are peculiar to those seas, and which, 
with the hurricanes of the opposite hemispheres, are 
the most furious storms that blow* 
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They rise with fearful rapidity, often coming on 
suddenly with a calm ; and before the canvas can be 
secured, the gale is howling shrilly through the spars 
and rigging, and the crests of the waves are torn off, 
and driven in sheets of spray across the decks. 

The lightning is terrible; at very short intervals 
the whole space between heaven and earth is filled with 
vivid flame, showing every rope and spar in the darkest 
night as distinctly as in the broadest sunshine, and then 
leaving the sight obscured in pitchy darkness for several 
seconds after each Hash — darkness the most intense and 
absolute ; not that of the night, but the eflect of the 
blinding glare upon the eye. 

The thunder, too, peals, now in loud, sharp, 
startling explosions, now in muttered growls, all around 
the horizon. In the height of the gale, curious electrical 
lights, called St, Elmo’s fires, are seen on the projecting 
points of the masts and upper spars, appearing from the 
deck like dim stars. Boon after their appearance the 
gale abates, and presently clears away with a rapidity 
equal to that which marks its approach. 

These storms are found, by carefully comparing the 
direction of the wind at the same time in different 
places, or successively at the same place, to blow iti a 
vast circle around a centre ; a fact of the utmost 
importance, as an acquaintance with this law will 
frequently enable a mariner so to determine the course 
of his ship as to steer out of the circle, and consequently 
out of danger, when, in ignorance, he might sustain the 
whole fury of the tempest. The course of the circle is the 
opposite of that taken by the hands of a watch, and is 
the same as that of the still more striking phenomena 
called water-spouts. 

Water-spouts arc, perhaps, the most majestic of all 
those “ works of the Lord, and Bis wonders in the 
deep/’ which they behold who “ go down to the sea in 
ships.” They frequently appear as perpendicular 
columns, apparently of many hundred feet in height, 
and three feet or more in diameter, reaching from the 
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surface of the sea to the clouds. The edge of the pillar 
is perfectly clean and well defined, and the effect has 
been compared to a column of frosted glass. 

A series of spiral lines runs around it, and the 
whole lias a rapid spiral motion, which is very apparent, 
though it is not always easy to determine whether it is 
an ascending or descending line. Generally the body of 
clouds above descends belo\v the common level joining 
the pillar in the form of a funnel, but sometimes the 
summit is invisible, from its becoming gradually more 
rare. Much more constant is the presence of a visible 
foot ; the sea being raised in a great heap with a 
whirling and bubbling motion, the upper part of which 
is lost in the mass of spray and foam which is driven 
rapidly round. 

The column, or columns — for there are frequently 
more than one— move slowly forward with a stately and 
majestic step, sometimes inclining to the perpendicular, 
now becoming curved, and now taking a twisted form. 
Sometimes the mass becomes more and more transparent, 
and gradually vanishes ; at others, it separates, the base 
subsiding, and the upper portion shortening with a 
whirling motion till lost in the clouds. 

The pillar is not always cylindrical ; a very 
frequent form is that of a slender funnel depending 
from the sky, which sometimes retains that appearance 
without alteration ; others lengthen the tube toward 
the sea, which at the same time begins to boil and rise 
in a hill to meet it, and soon the two unite and form a 
slender column, as first <1 ascribed. 

When these sublime appearances are viewed from 
a short distance, they are attended with a rushing noise 
somewhat like the roar of a cataract. The phenomenon 
is doubtless the effect of a whirlwind, or current of air 
revolving with great rapidity and violence, and the lines 
which are seen are probably drops of water ascending in 
the cloudy column. 

They are esteemed highly dangerous ; instances 
have been known in which vessels that have been 
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crossed by them have been instantly dismasted and 
left a total wreck. It is supposed that any sudden 
shock will cause a rupture in the mass and destroy it ; 
and hence it is customary for ships to fire a cannon at 
such m, from their proximity, there is any reason to 
dread. 

Typhoons are seen in all parts of the world, but are 
most frequent in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


A glorious death is hia 

Who for his country falls.— H oukr. 


LXIII. -THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Adapted from ** Lives and Voyages of Columbus and His Companions," 
Washington Irving (I7S2MS6&.) 

Part I. 

Early in the morning of the 6th of September, 1492, 
Columbus set sail from the island of Gomera, and now 
might be said first to strike into the region of discovery, 
taking leave of these frontier islands of the Old World, 
and steering westward for the unknown parts of the 
Atlantic. For three days, however, a profound calm 
kept the vessels loitering with flagging sails within a 
short distance of the land. 

On the following Sunday, the 9th of September, at 
day-break, he beheld Ferro, the last of the Canary 
Islands, about nine leagues distant. Fortunately a 
breeze sprung up with the sun, their sails were once 
more filled, and in the course of the day the heights of 
Ferro gradually faded from the horizon. 

On losing sight of this last trace of land the hearts 
of the crew failed them. Behind them was everything 
dear to the heart of man— country, family, friends, life 
itself ; before them everything was chaos, mystery and 
peril. Many of the rugged seamen shed tears, and 
some broke into loud lamentations. 
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The admiral tried in every way to soothe their 
distress, and inspire them with his own glorious 
anticipations. He described to them the magnificent 
countries to which he was about to conduct them : 
the isles of the Indian seas teeming with gold and 
precious stones. He promised them land and riches, and 
everything that could arouse their cupidity or inilame 
their imagination. 

He now issued orders to the commanders of the other 
vessels that in the event of any separation by any 
accident, they should continue directly westward ; but 
that after sailing seven hundred leagues* they should lay 
by from midnight until daylight, as at about that 
distance he confidently expected to find land. 

lo deceive the sailors he kept two reckonings; one 
correct, in which the true way of the ship was noticed, 
and which he retained in secret for his own government ; 
in the other, which was open to general inspection, a 
number of leagues was daily subtracted from the 
sailing of the ship, so that the crews were kept in 
ignorance of the real distance they had advanced. 

On the 14th of September, the voyagers were rejoiced 
by what they considered indications of land. A heron 
and certain tropical bird, neither of which is supposed to 
venture far to sea, hovered about the ships. 

The wind had hitherto been favourable with occasional 
though transient clouds and showers. They had made 
great progress every day, though Columbus, according to 
his secret plan, contrived to suppress several leagues in 
the daily reckonings left open to the crew. 

On the ISth September the same weather continued ; 
a^soft steady breeze from the east filled every sail, while 
Columbus fancied that the water of the sea grew fresher 
as he advanced, and noticed this as a proof of the 
superior sweetness and purity of the air. 

I he crews were all in high spirits ; each ship strove to 
get in the advance, and every seaman was eagerly on the 
look-out ; for the sovereign had promised a pension of ten 
thousand maravedies to him who should first discover land. 
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Notwithstanding his precaution to keep the people 
ignorant of the distance they had sailed, they were 
growing extremely uneasy at the length of the voyage. 
They had advanced much farther west than ever man 
had sailed before, and though already beyond the reach 
of succour, still they continued daily, leaving vast tracts 
of ocean behind them, and pressing onward and onward 
into that apparently boundless abyss. 

On the 20th of September the wind veered, with light 
breezes from the south-west. These, though adverse to 
their progress, had a cheering effect upon the people, as 
they proved that the wind did not always prevail from 
the east. Several birds also visited the ships ; three of a 
small kind, which keep about groves and orchards, 
came singing in the morning and flew away again in the 
evening. Their song cheered the hearts of the dismayed 
mariners, who hailed it as the voice of land. The larger 
fowl, they observed, were strong of wing, and might 
venture far to sea ; but such small birds were too feeble 
to fly far, and their singing showed that they were not 
exhausted by their flight. 

For three days there was a continuance of light 
summer airs from the southward and westward, and the 
sea was as smooth as a mirror. A whale was seen 
heaving up its huge form at a distance, which Columbus 
immediately pointed out as a favourable indication, 
affirming that these creatures were generally seen in the 
neighbourhood of land. 

The crews, however, became uneasy at the calmness 
of the weather. Everything differed, they said, in these 
strange regions, from the world to which they had been 
accustomed. The only winds which prevailed with any 
constancy and force were from the east, and there was a 
risk, therefore, either of perishing amidst stagnant and 
shoreless waters, or of being prevented by contrary 
winds, from ever returning to their native country. 

Columbus continued with admirable patience to reason 
with these fancies ; observing that the calmness of the 
sea must undoubtedly be caused by the vicinity of land 
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in the quarter whence the wind blew, which, therefore, 
had not space to act upon the surface, and heave no 
large waves. 

The more Columbus argued, the more boisterous 
became the murmurs of the crew, until, on Sunday, the 
25th of September, there came on a heavy swell of the 
sea, unaccompanied by wind. This phenomenon often 
occurs on the broad ocean ; being either the expiring 
undulation of some past gale, or the movement given 
to the sea by some distant current of wind. It was, 
nevertheless, regarded with astonishment by t he mariners, 
and dispelled the imaginary terrors - occasioned by the 
calm. 

The situation of Columbus was, however, becoming 
daily more and more critical. In proportion as he 
approached the regions where he expected to find land, 
the impatience of the crew increased. What was to 
become of them should their provisions fail ? 

Their ships were too weak and defective even for the 
great voyage they had already made, but if they were 
still to press forward, adding at every moment to the 
immense expanse behind them, how should they he ever 
able to return, having no intervening port where they 
might victual and relit? 
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They had already penetrated unknown seas, un- 
traversed by a sail, far beyond where man had ever 
before ventured* They had done enough to gain for 
themselves a character for courage and hardihood in 
undertaking such an enterprise, and in persisting in it 
so far. How much farther were they to go in search of 
a merely conjectured land? Were they to sail on until 
tl i ey peri sh ed < >r u n t il al 1 re tu rn becam e i mpoes i ble ? X n 
such case they would be the authors of their own 
destruction, 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition 
of his crew, hut he still maintained a serene and steady 
countenance, soothing some with gentle words, 
endeavouring to stimulate the pride or avarice of 
others, and openly menacing the refractory with signal 
punishment should they do anything to impede the 
voyage. 

On the 25th of September, the wind again became 
favourable, anti they were able to resume their course 
directly to the west. While Columbus, his pilot, and 
several of his experienced mariners were studying a map, 
and endeavouring to make out from it their actual 
position, they heard a shout from the Pinta, and looking 
up beheld Martin Alonzo Pinzon, mounted on the stem 
of his vessel, crying “ Land 1 Land ! Sehor, I claim my 
reward ! He pointed at the same * time to the south 
west, where there was indeed an appearance of land in 
the distance. Upon this, Columbus threw himself upon 
his knees, and returned thanks to God. 

The seamen now mounted to the mast head, or 
climbed about the rigging, straining their eyes in the 
direction pointed out. The conviction became so general 
of land in that quarter, and the joy of the people so 
ungovernable, that Columbus found it necessary to 
vary from his usual course, and stand all night to the 
south west. 

The morning light, however, put an end to their 
hopes, as to a dream. The fancied land proved to be 
nothing but an evening cloud, and hud vanished in the 
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night. With dejected hearts they once more resumed 
their western course, from which Columbus would never 
have varied hut in compliance with their clamorous 
wishes. 

For several days they continued on with the same 
favourable breeze} tranquil sea, and mild, delightful 
weather. The water was so calm that the sailors 
amused themselves with swimming about the vessel, 
Dolphins began to abound, and flying fish, darting into 
the air, fell upon the decks. The continued signs of 
land diverted the attention of the crews, and insensibly 
allured them onward. 

On the 1st of October, according to the reckoning of 
the pilot of the admiral’s ship, they had come five 
hundred and eighty leagues west since leaving the 
Canary Islands, On the following day the weeds 
floated from east to west, and on the third day no 
birds were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they had passed 
between islands from one to the other of which birds 
had been flying* Columbus had also some doubts of the 
kind, but refused to alter his westward course. The 
people again uttered menaces and murmurs, but on the 
following day they were visited by such flights of birds, 
and the various indications of land became so numerous, 
that from a state of despondency they passed to one of 
confident expectation. 


‘T is men who make a oily, not walls, 
or ships without crews, — T iilxy minus. 


LXIV. — THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Pakt II. 

On the morning of the 7 th of October, at sun rise, 
several #f the admiral's crew thought that they beheld 
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land in the west, but so indistinctly that no one ventured 
to proclaim it. The Kina, however, being a good sailer 
pressed forward to ascertain the fact. In a little while 
a flag was hoisted at her mast head, and a gun 
discharged, these being the pre-concerted signals for 
land. 

New joy was awakened throughout the squadron, and 
every eye was turned to the west. As they advanced, 
however, their cloud-built hopes faded away, and before 
evening the fancied land had again melted into air* 
The crew now sank into a state of dejection proportionate 
to their recent excitement ; but new circumstances 
occurred to arouse them* 

Columbus having observed great flights of small field 
birds going towards the south-west, concluded that they 
must be secure of some neighbouring land, where they 
would find food and a resting place. He knew the 
importance which the Portuguese voyagers attached to 
the flight of birds, by following which they had 
discovered most of their islands. He determined 
therefore on the evening of the 7th of October, to 
alter his course to the west-south -west, the direction in 
which the birds generally flew'. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the 
farther they went the more frequent and encouraging 
were the signs of land. Flights of small birds of various 
colours, some of them such as sing in the fields, came 
flying about the ships, and then continued towards the 
south-west, and others were heard flying by in the 
night. Tunnies played about in the smooth seas, and a 
heron, a pelican, and a duck were seen, all bound in the 
same direction* 

All these, however, were regarded by the crew as so 
many delusions beguiling them on to destruction ; and 
when on the evening of the third day, they beheld the 
sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, they broke forth 
into turbulent clamour* They insisted upon returning 
home, and abandoning the voyage as hopeless. 
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Columbus endeavoured to pacify them by gentle 
words and promises of large rewards ; but finding that 
they only increased in clamour, he assumed a decided 
tone. He told them it was useless to murmur ; the 
expedition had been sent by the sovereigns to seek the 
Indies, and, happen what might, he was determined to 
persevere, until, by the blessing of God, he should 
accomplish the enterprise, 

Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, 
and his situation became desperate. Fortunately the 
manifestations of the vicinity of land were such on the 
following day as no longer to admit of doubt. Besides a 
quantity of fresh weeds, such as grow in rivers, they 
saw a green fish of a kind which keeps about rocks ; 
then a branch of thorn with berries on it and recently 
separated from the tree, floated by them ; then they 
picked up a reed, a small board, and, above all, u staff 
art ifi eial ly ca rved . 

All gloom and mutiny now gave way to sanguine 
expectation ; and throughout the day each one was 
eagerly on the watch, in hopes of being the one to 
discover the long sought for land. The breezes had 
been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and they 
had made great progress. At sunset they bad stood 
again to the west, and were ploughing the waves at a 
rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead from her superior 
sailing. 

The greatest animation prevailed throughout the ships ; 
not an eye was dosed that night. As the evening 
darkened, Columbus took his station on the top of the 
castle or cabin of his vessel, ranging his eye along 
the dusky horizon, and maintaining an intense and 
unremitting watch . 

About ten o’clock he thought he beheld a light, 
glimmering at a great distance. Fearing his eager hopes 
might deceive him, he called to one of his men and 
inquired whether he saw such a tight; the hitter replied 
in the affirmative. Doubtful whether - it might not yet 
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be some delusion of the fancy, Columbus called to still 
another and made the same inquiry. 

By the time the latter had ascended the round house 
the light had disappeared. They saw it once or twice 
afterwards in sudden and passing gleams, as if it were a 
torch on the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking 
with the waves, or in the hand of some person on shore, 
borne up and down as he passed from house to house. 
So transient and uncertain were these gleams that few 
attached any importance to them ; Columbus, however, 
considered them as certain signs of land, and, moreover, 
that the land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning 
when a gun from the Piute gave the joyful signal of 
land. It was first descried by a mariner named 
Rodrigo do Triana ; but the reward was afterward 
adjudged to the admiral, for having previously perceived 
the light. The land was now clearly seen about two 
leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail and lay to, 
impatiently waiting for the dawn. 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that 
Columbus first beheld the New World. As the day 
dawned he saw befoi-e them a level island several 
leagues in extent, and covered with trees like a 
continuous orchard. Though apparently uncultivated, 
it was populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing 
from all parts of the woods and running to the shore. 
They stood gazing at the ships, and appeared by their 
attitudes and gestures to be lost in astonishment. 

Columbus made signal for the ships to cast anchor, 
and the boats to he manned and armed. He enteral 
his own boat, richly attired in scarlet, and holding the 
royal standard, having on either side the letters 
F and Y, the initials of the Castilian monarchs, 
Ferdinand and Ysabel, surmounted by crowns. 

On landing he threw himself upon his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. 
His example was followed by the rest, whose hearts 
indeed overflowed with the same feelings of gratitude. 
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Columbus then rising, drew his sword, displayed the 
royal, standard, and assembling around him the two 
captains vrith the notary of the armament and the rest 
who had landed, he took solemn possession in the name 
of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name 
of San Salvador. 

The feelings of the crews now burst forth in the most 
extravagant transports. They had recently considered 
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themselves devoted men hurrying forward to destruction ; 
now they looked upon themselves as favourites of fortune* 
and gave themselves up to the most unbounded joy. 
They thronged around the admiral with overflowing 
zeal ; some embraced him* others kissed his hands. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, 
they had beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had 
supposed them monsters, which had issued from the 
deep during the night. They had crowded to the beach 
and watched their movements with awful anxiety. 
Their veering about, apparently without effort, and 
the shifting and furling of their sails, resembling huge 
wings, filled them with astonishment. When they 
beheld their boats approaching and a number of strange 
beings, clad in glittering steel, or raiments of various 
colours, landing upon the beach, they fled in affright to 
the woods. 

Finding, however, that there was no attempt to 
pursue or molest them they gradually recovered from 
their terror, and approached the Spaniards with great 
awe, frequently prostrating themselves on the earth 
and making signs of adoration. 

The admiral particularly attracted their attention 
from his commanding height, his air of authority, his 
dress of scarlet, and the deference which was paid him 
by his companions, all of which pointed him out to be 
commander. When they had still further recovered 
from their fears, they approached the Spaniards, touched 
their beards, and examined their hands and faces, 
admiring their whiteness. 

Columbus was pleased with their gentleness and 
confiding simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny with 
perfect acquiescence, winning them by his benignity.' 
They now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the 
crystal Armament which hounded their horizon, or had 
descended from above on their ample wings, and that 
these marvellous being were inhabitants of the skies. 


If wo must fall, let us go and meet the danger.— T acitly 
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LXV, -A HERO OF THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT. 

To .solve the mystery of the Great Central Plain many 
an intrepid explorer has left his bones to he picked by 
kites and bleached by a relentless sun. The first to 
make trial of its qualities was Sturt, who had previously 
discovered the Darling and explored the Murray. 
Starting in 1841 from the Thirling, at a spot known as 
Laidley's Ponds, he advanced in a north-westerly direction 
into the solitary desert, where the fiery heat laid dried 
up all surface water. They were fortunate enough, 
however, to find a well- watered and luxuriantly wooded 
glen in some hills to the north of the Barrier Range. 
Here they formed a dep6t. where for six months they 
were hopelessly imprisoned. For hundreds of miles 
around, was a “ fiery furnace/’ without a blade of 
grass or a drop of water. Retreat or advance was alike 
impossible. 

How little did they dream that in a few decades this 
arid waste would be occupied by sheep stations, and 
that the hills which were at once their refuge and their 
prison would resound with the hum of thousands of 
miners 1 

At first the glen was alive with birds : parrots, pigeons, 
and cockatoos swarmed in the trees. Rut by the end of 
February 1845, all these had taken wing as from a land 
accursed. J he heat was terrific. The stirrup irons 
burnt their feet ; every screw in their boxes was cl rawji, 
and horn handles and combs were split into fine lamirue, 
The lead dropped from their pencils, their hair ceased to 
grow, their nails became as brittle as glass. Worst of 
all, scurvy broke out, and, before they were able to strike 
their tents, one victim had been claimed by the desert. 

Rain came at length, and the undaunted heroes— for 
such they truly were— pushed boldly on towards the 
interior, J he record of their journey is one of alternate 
hope and despair. Once, after traversing a spin if ex 
region, they came to a box-tree forest with grassy plains. 
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Their splints rose at the sight. But they had gone hut 
a few miles when there rose up before them huge ridges 
of sand, twenty miles of it, arranged like the billows of 
a dead sea ; then, as if these were not enough to test 
their courage, they encountered a desert of stones, where 
the cartwheel left no track. A box-tree forest again, 
and then a plain, “such I believe as /nan never before 
crossed. Subject to be laid under water by the creek 
we had just left, and to the effects of an almost vertical 
sun, its surface was absolutely so rent and torn by the 
solar heat that there was scarcely room for the horses to 
tread, and they kept constantly slipping their hind feet 
into chasms from eight to ten feet deep, into which the 
earth fell with a hollow, rumbling sound, as if into a 
grave.” 

Onward still they trudged, determined, if possible, to 
plant their flag in the very centre of the continent. 
Another 150 miles would bring them to the goal. But 
it was not to be. “ We had penetrated to a point,” the 
leader says, “ at which water and feed both failed. 
Spinifex and a new species of pigs'-faee, with light pink 
(lowers on a slender stalk, were the only plants growing 
in that wilderness, except a few withered acacia trees 
about four feet high. The Spinifex was close and 
matted, and the horses were obliged to lift their feet 
straight up to avoid its sharp points. From the summit 
of a sandy undulation close upon our right, we saw that 
the ridges extended northwards, in parallel lines, beyond 
the range of vision, and appeared interminable. The 
sand was of a deep red colour, and a bright narrow line 
of it marked the top of each ridge, amidst the sickly 
glaucous-cob ni red vegetation around.” 

Baffled time after time, he was forced to return 
without having realised the dream of his life. 

It was Sturt’s fate to encounter the horrors of the 
wilderness in their most accentuated form. He is, 
indeed, the hero of drought and blazing wilderness. 
When following Cooper’s Creek he encountered a hot 
wind which lie describes in his usual graphic manner. 
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“ The wind which had been blowing all the morning 
not from th6 north-east, increased to a gale, and I shall 
never forget its withering effects. 1 sought shelter 
behind a large gum-tree, but the blasts of heat were so 
terrific, that I wondered the very grass did not take fire. 
This really was nothing ideal ; everything, both animate 
and inanimate, gave way Ijefore it ; the horses stood 
with their backs to the wind, and their noses to the 
ground, without the muscular strength to raise their 
1 leads ; the birds were mute, and the leaves of the tree, 
under which we were sitting, fell like a snow shower 
around us. At noon, I took a thermometer, graduated 
to 127 degrees, out of my box, and observed that the 
mercury was up to 125, Thinking that it had been 
unduly influenced, I put it in a fork of a tree close to 
me, sheltered alike from the wind and the sun. In this 
position I went to examine it about an hour afterwards 
when I found that the mercury had risen to the top of 
the instrument, and that its further expansion had hurst 
the bulb— a circumstance, that, I believe, no traveller 
has had to recount before*” 


We must be free or die who speak the . tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton he l d. — Wordsworth , 


LX VI. — THE COAST OF NORWAY. 

Harriet Marti nean (1802*1870). 

Everyone who has looked at the map of Norway 
must have been struck with the singular character of 
its coast. On the map it looks so jagged, such a strange 
mixture of land arid sea, that it appears as if there 
must be a perpetual struggle between tire two— the 
sea striving to inundate the land, and the land pushing 
itself out into the sea, till it ends in their dividing the 
region between them. On the spot, however, this coast 
is very fine. 
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NORTH CAPS, 

HOB WAT. 

The long, straggling promontories are mountainous, 
towering ridges of rock Springing up in precipices from 
the water ; while the bays between them, instead of 
being rounded with shelving, sandy shores, on which 
the sea tumbles its waves, as in bays of our coast, are, 
in fact, long, narrow valleys filled with sea, instead 
of being laid out in fields and meadows. The high, 
rocky banks shelter these deep bays, called fiords, from 
almost every wind, so that their waters are usually 
as still as those of a lake. 

For days and weeks together, they reflect each 
separate tree-top of the pine forests which clothe the 
mountain sides, the mirror being broken only by the 
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leap of some sportive fish, or the oars of the boatman, 
as he goes to hunt the sea-fowl from islet to islet of the 
fiord, or carries out his nets or his rod to catch the 
sea-trout, cod, or herring, which abound in their seasons 
on the coast of Norway. 

It is difficult to say whether these fiords arc more 
beautiful in the summer or the winter* In summer 
they glitter with golden sunshine, and purple and green 
shadows from the forest and mountain lie on them ; 
and these may be more lovely than the faint light of 
the winter noons of these latitudes, and t lie snowy 
pictures of frozen peaks which then show themselves 
on the* surface; hut before the day is half over, out 
3ome the stars, which shine like nothing we have 
ever seen* 

There the planets east a faint shadow, as the young 
moon does with us ; these planets, and the constellations 
of the sky, as they silently glide over from peak to peak 
of these rocky passes, are imaged on the water so clearly 
that the fisherman, as he unmoors his boat for his 
evening task, feels as if he were about to shoot forth 
Ids vessel into another heaven, and to cleave his way 
among the stars* 

Still as everything is to the eye, sometimes, for a 
hundred miles together along these deep-sea valleys, 
there is rarely silence. The ear is kept awake by a 
thousand voices. In the summer, there are cataracts 
leaping from ledge to ledge of the rocks ; and there 
is the bleating of the kids that browse; and the Hap 
of the great eagle’s wings, as it dashes abroad from its 
eyrie ; and the cries of whole clouds of sea-birds that 
inhabit the islets ; and all these sounds are mingled 
and multiplied by the strong echoes, till they become 
a din as loud as that of a city. 

Sven at night, when the flocks are in the fold, and 
the birds at roost, and the echoes themselves seem to 
be at sleep, there is occasionally a sweet music 
heard, too soft for even the listening ear to catch 
by day* 
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Every breath of summer wind that steals through the 
pine forests wakes this music as it goes. The stiff* 
spiny leaves of the fir 1 and pine vibrate with the breeze, 
like the strings of a musical instrument, so that every 
breath of the night wind, in a Norwegian forest, wakens 
a myriad of tiny harps ; and this gentle and mournful 
music may be heard m gushes the whole night 
through. 

This music, of course, ceases when each tree becomes 
laden with snow ; but yet there is a sound in the midst 
of the longest winter night. There is the rumble of 
some avalanche as, after a drifting storm, a mass of snow, 
too heavy to keep its place, slips and tumbles from the 
mountain peak. There is also, now and then, a loud 
crack of the ice from the nearest glacier ; anti, as many 
declare, there is a crack to be heard by those who listen 
when the Northern lights are shooting and blazing 
across the sky. 

Nor is this all. Wherever there is a nook among 
the rock on the shore where a man may build a house, 
and clear a field or two ; wherever there is a platform 
beside the cataract where the sawyer may plant his 
mill, and make a path from it to join some great road, — 
there is a human habitation, and the sounds that belong 
to it. Thence, in winter nights, come music and 
laughter and the tread of dancers, and the hum of many 
voices* The Norwegians are a social and hospitable 
people ; and they hold their gay meetings, in defiance 
of their arctic climate, through every season of the 
year. 


Give me a spirit that on this life's rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind 
Even till his ssilyards tremble* his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship runs on Her side so low 
That she drinks water* and her keel ploughs air; 
There is no danger to a mail that knows 
What life and death is*— there's not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.— G, CiiAmAjr* 

5 o 
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LX VII.— SEVEN AGES. 

( From " As you Like It." Act It. Sc ate VII.) 
William Shakespeare (1AGI-13LB). 

All the w world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely play era ; 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one nmn in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms : 

And then the whining schoolboy, w r ith his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then the soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the parti, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Kveu in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice. 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For bis shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion : 

Sana teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ever)' tiling* 


LXVIII. — THE SPANIARDS’ RETREAT FROM 
MEXICO. 

From “The Conquest of Mexico," W. H. Prescott < 1796 - 14 i& 9 ). 
Part I. 

1 here wa^ no longer any question as to the expediency 
of evacuating the capital. The only doubt was as to the 
time of doing ho, and the route. The Spanish commander 
called a council of officers to deliberate on these matters. 
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It was his purpose to retreat oh Tlascala, and in that 
capita! to decide, according to circumstances, on his 
future operations. After some discussion, they agreed 
on the causeway of T lac o pan as the avenue by which 
to leave the city* It would, indeed, take them back 
by a circuitous route, considerably longer than either 
of those by which they had approached the capital* 
But for that reason, it would be less likely to be 
guarded, as least suspected ; and the causeway itself, 
being shorter than, either of the other entrances, would 
sooner place the army in comparative security on the 
mainland. 

The general’s first care was to provide for the safe 
transportation of the treasure. Many of the common 
soldiers had converted their share of the prize into 
gold chains, collars, or other ornaments, which they 
easily carried about their persons. But the royal fifth, 
together with that of Cortes himself, had been converted 
into bars and wedges of solid gold, and deposited in 
one of the strong apartments of the palace, Cortes 
delivered the share belonging to the Crown to the royal 
officers, assigning them one of the strongest horses and 
a guard of Castilian soldiers to transport it. Still, much 
of the treasure, belonging both to the Crown and to 
individuals, was necessarily abandoned, from the want 
of adequate means of conveyance. The metal lay 
scattered in shining heaps along the floor, exciting 
the cupidity of the soldiers. “Take what you will of 
it,” said Cortes to his men. “Better you should have 
it than these Mexican hounds. But be careful not to 
overload yourselves. He travels safest in the dark night 
who travels lightest.” 

The general had already superintended the construction 
of a portable bridge to be laid over the open canals 
in the causeway. This was given in charge to an 
officer named Magarino, with forty soldiers under his 
orders, all pledged to defend the passage to the last 
extremity. The bridge was to be taken up when the 
entire army had crossed one of the breaches, and 
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transported to the next. There were three of these 
openings in the causeway, and most fortunate would 
it have been for the expedition if the foresight of the 
commander had provided the same number of bridges. 
But the labour would have been great, and the time 
was short. 

At midnight the troops were under arms, in readiness 
for the march. Mass was performed by Father 
Olmedo, who invoked the protection of the Almighty 
through the awful perils of the night. The gates were 
thrown open, and on the first of July, 1520, the 
Spaniards, for the last time, sallied forth from the 
walls of the ancient fortress, the scene of so much 
suffering and such indomitable courage. 

The night was cloudy, and a drizzling rain, which 
fell without intermission, added to the obscurity. The 
great square before the palace was deserted, as, indeed, 
it had been since the fall of Montezuma. Steadily, and 
as noiselessly as possible, the Spaniards held their way 
along the great street of Tlacopan, which so lately had 
resounded with the tumult of liatfcle. All was now 
hushed in silence, and they were only reminded of the 
past by the occasional presence of some solitary corpse 
or a dark heap of the slain, which too plainly told 
where the strife had been hottest. As they passed 
along the lanes and alleys which opened into the great 
street, or looked down the canals, whose polished surface 
gleamed with a sort of ebon lustre through the obscurity 
of night, they easily fancied that they discerned the 
shadowy forms of. their foe lurking in ambush, and 
ready to spring upon them. But It was only fancy ; 
and the city slept undisturbed even by the prolonged 
echoes of the tramp of the horses and the hoarse 
rumbling of the artillery in baggage trains. At length, 
a lighter space beyond the dusky line of buildings 
showed the van of the army that it was emerging on 
the open causeway. They might well have congratulated 
themselves on having thus escaped the dangers of an 
assault in the city itself, and that a brief time would 
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place them in comparative safety on the opposite shore. 
But the Mexicans were not all asleep* 

As the Spaniards drew near the spot where the street 
opened on the causeway, and were preparing to lay the 
portable bridge across the uncovered breach, which now 
met their eyes, several Indian sentinels, who had been 
stationed at this, as at the other approaches to the city, 
took the alarm and lied, rousing their countrymen by 
their cries. The priests, keeping their night watch on 
the summit of the le&ctillis, instantly caught the tidings, 
and sounded their shells, while the huge drum in the 
desolate temple of the war god sent forth those solemn 
tones which, heard only in seasons of calamity, vibrated 
through every corner of the capital. The Spaniards saw 
that no time was to lie lost. The bridge was brought 
forward and fitted with all possible expedition. Sandoval 
was the first to try its strength, and, riding across, was 
followed by his little body of cavalry, his infantry, 
and Tlascalan allies, who formed the first division of 
the army. Then came Cortes and his squadrons, with 
the baggage, ammunition waggons, and a part of the 
artillery; but before they had time to defile across the 
narrow passage, a gathering sound was heard, like that 
of a mighty forest agitated by the winds. It grew 
louder and louder, while on the dark waters of the 
lake was heard a plashing noise, as of many oars. 
Then came a few stones and arrows, striking at random 
among the hurrying troops. They fell every moment 
faster and more furious, till they thickened into a 
terrible tempest, while the very heavens were rent 
with the yells and war cries of myriads of combatants, 
who seemed all at once to be swarming over land and 
lake. 


We have not wings, we cannot sorp; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time.— L onOTULlow. 
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LXTX. — THE SPANIARDS’ RETREAT FROM 
MEXICO. 

Pakt IL 

The Spaniards pushed steadily on through this arrowy 
sleet, though the barbarians, dashing their canoes against 
the sides of the causeway, clambered up and broke in 
upon their ranks. But the Christians, anxious only 
to make their escape, declined all combat except for 
self-preservation. The cavaliers, spurring forward their 
steedsj shook off their assailants and rode over their 
prostrate bod ies, while the men on foot, with their 
good swords, or the butts of their pieces, drove them 
headlong again down the sides of the dike. 

But the advance of several thousand men, marching, 
probably, on a front of not more than fifteen or twenty 
abreast, necessarily required much time, and the leading 
files had already reached the second breach in the 
causeway before those in the rear had entirely traversed 
the first. Here they halted, as they had no means of 
effecting a passage, smarting all the while under the 
unintermitting volleys from the enemy, who were 
clustered tJdck on the waters around this second 
opening. Sorely distressed, the vanguard sent repeated 
messages to the rear to demand the portable bridge. 
At length the last of the army had crossed, and 
Magarino and his sturdy followers endeavoured to 
raise the ponderous framework. But it stuck fast in 
the sides of the dike. In vain they strained every 
nerve. The weight of so many men and horses, and, 
above all, of the heavy artillery, had wedged the timber 
so firmly in the stones and earth, that it was beyond 
their power to dislodge them, Still they laboured, 
amid a torrent of missiles, until, many of them slain, 
and all wounded, they were obliged to abandon the 
attempt. 

The tidings soon spread from man to man, and no 
sooner was their dreadful import comprehended than 
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a cry of despair arose, which for a moment drowned 
all the? noise of conflict. All means of retreat were 
cut off. Scarcely hope was left. The only hope was 
in such desperate exertions as each could make for 
himself. Order and discipline were at an end. Intense 
danger produced intense selfishness. Each thought only 
of his own life. Pressing forward, he trampled down 
the weak and the wounded, heedless whether it were 
friend or foe. The leading files, urged on by the rear, 
were crowded on the brink of the gulf. ” Sandoval, 
Orriaz, and the other cavaliers dashed into the water. 
Borne succeeded in swimming their horses across, others 
failed ; and some, who reached the opposite T>nnk, being 
overturned in the ascent* rolled headlong with their 
steeds into the lake. The infantry followed pell-mell, 
heaped promiscuously upon one another* frequently 
pierced by the shafts* or struck down by the war clubs 
of the Aztecs ; while many an unfortunate victim was 
dragged, half stunned, on board their canoes, to he 
reserved for a protracted hut more dreadful death. 

The carnage raged fearfully along the length of the 
causeway* Its shadowy bulk presented a mark of 
sufficient distinctness for the enemy^ missiles, which 
often prostrated their own countrymen in the blind 
fury of the tempest. Those nearest the dike, running 
their canoes alongside, with a force that shattered them 
to pieces, leaped on the land, and grappled with the 
Christians, until both came rolling down the side of 
the causeway together. But the Aztec fell among his 
friends, while Ids antagonist was home away in triumph 
to the sacrifice. The struggle was long and deadly. 
The Mexicans were recognised by their white cotton 
tunics, which showed faint through the darkness. 
Above the combatants rose a wild and discordant 
clamour, in which horrid shouts of vengeance were 
mingled with groans of agony, with invocations of 
the saints and the blessed Virgin, and with the screams 
of women ; for there were several women, both natives 
and Spaniards, who had accompanied the Christian camp. 
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The opening in the cause way, meanwhile, was filled 
up with the wreck of matter which l*ad been forced 
into it — -ammunition waggons, heavy guns, bales of 
rich stuffs scattered over the waters, chests of solid 
ingots, and bodies of men and horses— till over this 
dismal ruin a passage was gradually formed, by which 
those in the rear were enabled to clamber to the other 
side- Cortes, it is said, found a place that was fordable, 
where, halting, with the water up to his saddle girths, 
he endeavoured to check the confusion, and lead his 
followers by a safer path to the opposite bank, But 
his voice was lost in the wild uproar, and finally, 
hurrying on with the tide, he pressed forward with a 
few trusty cavaliers, who remained near his person, to 
the van. Here lie found Sandoval and his companions 
halting before the third and last breach, endeavouring to 
cheer on their followers to surmount it* But their resolu- 
tion faltered* It was wide and deep, though the passage 
was not so closely beset by the enemy as the preceding 
one. The cavaliers again set the example by plunging 
into the water. Horse and foot followed as they could, 
some swimming, others with dying grasp clinging to 
the manes and tails of the struggling animals. Those 
fared best, as the general had predicted, who travelled 
lightest ; and many were the unfortunate wretches who, 
weighed down by the fatal gold which they loved so 
well, were buried with it in the salt floods of the lake. 
Cortes, with his gallant comrades, still kept in the 
advance, leading his broken remnant off the fatal 
causeway. The din of liattle lessened in the distance, 
when the rumour reached them that the rear guard 
would be wholly overwhelmed without speedy relief* 
It seemed almost an act of desperation ; but the 
generous hearts of the Spanish cavaliers did not stop 
to calculate danger when the cry for succour reached 
them. Turning their horses 7 heads, they galloped back 
to the theatre of action, worked their way through the 
press, swam the canal, and placed themselves in the 
thick of the m^lce on the opposite bank. 
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The first grey of the morning was now coming over 
the waters. It showed the hideous confusion of the 
scene, which had been shrouded in the obscurity of 
night. Tiie dark masses of combatants, stretching 
along the dike, were seen struggling for mastery, until 
the very causeway on which they stood appeared to 
tremble, and reel to and fro, as if shaken by an 
earthquake ; while the bosom of the lake, as far as 
the eye could reach, was darkened by canoes crowded 
with warriors whose spears and bludgeons, armed with 
blades of “ volcanic glass,” gleamed in the morning 
light. 

The artillery in the earlier part of the engagement 
had not been idle, and its iron shower, sweeping along 
the dike, had mowed down the assailants, then in 
possession of the rear of the causeway, by hundreds. 
But nothing could resist their impetuosity. The front 
ranks, pushed on by those behind, were at length forced 
up to the pieces, and, pouring over them like a torrent, 
overthrew men and guns in one general ruin. The 
resolute charge of the Spanish cavaliers, who had now 
arrived, created a temporary check, and gave time for 
their countrymen to make a feeble rally. But they 
were speedily borne down by the returning flood. 
Cortes and Iris companions were compelled to plunge 
again into the lake, though all did not escape. They 
rode forward to the front, where the troops, in a loose, 
disorderly manner, were marching off the fatal causeway. 
A few only of the enemy hung on their rear, or annoyed 
them by occasional flights of arrows from the lake. 
The attention of the Aztecs was diverted by the rich 
spoil that strewed the battle-ground ; fortunately for 
the Spaniards, who, had their enemies pursued with the 
same ferocity with which he had fought, would, in their 
crippled condition, have been cut off, probably to a man. 
But little molested, therefore, they were allowed to defile 
through the adjacent village, or suburbs, it might be 
called, of Popotla. * 

The Spanish commander then dismounted from his 
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jaded steed, and, sitting down on the steps of an 
Indian temple, gazed mournfully on the broken files 
as they passed before him. What a spectacle did they 
present ! The cavalry, most of them dismounted, were 
mingled with the infantry, who dragged their feeble 
limbs along with difficulty ; their shattered mail and 
tattered garments dripping with the salt ooze, showing 
through their rents many a bruise and ghastly wound ; 
their blight arms soiled, their proud crests and banners 
gone, the baggage, artillery — all, in short* that 
constitutes the pride and panoply of glorious war — 
for ever lost. Cortes, as he looked wistfully over their 
thin and disordered ranks, sought in vain for many a 
familiar face, and missed more than one deal* com- 
panion who had stood side by side with him through 
all the perils of the conquest. Though accustomed to 
control his emotions, or, at least, to conceal them, the 
sight was too much for him. He covered his face with 
his hands* and the tears which trickled down too plainly 
showed the anguish of his soul 


Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man. — B acox. 


LX X.— THE SICK STOCK HI DEL. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon (1833-1870). 


i?y pcrmitjfion of 
Jfettra. A. //. Mattina and Co. 


Hold hard, Ned ! lift me down once more, and lay me in 
the shade. 

Old man, you've had your work cut out to guide 
Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when 1 swayed. 
All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 

The dawn at l * Mooraomda. n was a mist rack dull and dense, 
The sunrise was a sullen, sluggish lamp ; 

1 was dozing in the gateway at Arbuthnot’s boundary fence, 

I was dreaming on the Limestone cattle camp. 

We crossed the creek at Garrick sford, and sharply through 
the haze, 
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And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth : 

To southward lay “ Kalawa,” with the sand -peaks all 
ablate* 

And the flush’d fields of Glen Lomond lay to north. 

Now westward winds the bridle path that leads to Lindia 
farm, 

And yonder looms the double -headed Bin IT ; 

From the far side of the first hill, when the skies are clear 
and calm. 

You can see Sylvester’s wool-shed fair enough. 

Five miles we used to call it from our homestead to the 
place 

Where the big tree spans the roadway like an arch ", 

T Twas here we ran the dingo down that gave us such a 
chase, 

Fight years ago — or was it nine ?— last March, 

*Twas merry in the glowing mom, among the gleaming grass, 

To wander as wove wandered many a mile, 

And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white 
wreaths pass, 

Sitting loosely iti the saddle all the while, 

’Twos merry ’mid the blackw'oods, when we spied the 
station roofs, 

To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard. 

With a running fire of stockwhips and a fiery run of 
hoofs ; 

Oh i the hardest flay was never then ton hard. 

Aye! w p e had a glorious gallop after “Starlight” and his 
gang, 

When they bolted from Sylvesters on the flat ; 

How the sun-dried reed -beds crackled, how the Hint-strewn 
ranges rang, 

To the strokes of “ Mountaineer” and ** Acrobat,” 

Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across the 
heath. 

Close beside them through the tea -tree scrub we dashed ; 
And the golden-tinted fern leaves, how they rustled 
underneath, 

And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crashed ! 

We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut and 
the grey. 

And the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 

While we emptied our six-shooters on the bushrangers 
at bay 

Tn the creek with stunted box- tree for a blind. 

There you grappled with the leader, man to man and horse 
to horse, 
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And you rolled together when the chestnut reared ; 
ide blazed away ami missed you in that shallow watercourse : 
A narrow shave —his powder Hinged your heard I 

In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days when 
life was young 

Come back to us ; how clearly I recall 
Even the yarns Jack Hall invented, and the songs Jem 
Roper sung ; 

And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall ? 

Aye, nearly all our comrades of the old colonial school. 

Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone ; 

Hurd livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a rule, 

It seems that you and I are left alone. 

There was Hughes, who got in trouble through that business 
with the cards — 

It matters little what became of him j 
But a steer ripped up MacPherson in the Cooraminta yards, 
Ami Sullivan was drowned at Sink or-awim ; 

And Cambrooke, the rider, at the Hursefall broke his neck — 
Faith ! the wonder was he saved his neck so long. 

Ah S those days and nights we squandered at the Logans* 
in the glen^ 

The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead, 

Elsie J a tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie then. 

And Elsie is a woman grown and wed. 

I’ve had my share of pastime, and Fve done my share 
of toil, 

And life is short — the longest life a span ; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 

Or for the wine that rnnketh glad the heart of man. 

For good undone and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 

Tis somewhat late to trouble. 

The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees 
grow dim, 

The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall ; 

Anil sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight 
swint, 

And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumijcr in the hollow where the wattle blossoms 
wave, 

With never stone or vail to fence my bed i 
Should the station children pull the bush flowers on my 
grave, 

I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 
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LX XL —OFF THE RICHMOND BAR. 


The dense curtain of clouds had almost reached mid-sky, 
and broken outliers were racing across the face of the 
moon. Round the humpy the trees were beginning to 
sough and bend under the weight of the wind, 

“Yes/ 5 I said, ** it is coming up heavy, and from the 
worst quarter. It seems to be chopping round more 
to the east. Unless the Sussex gives herself plenty of 
sea-room to-night, it will take her all her time to wear 
out when she sees the bar in the morning.” 

All through the night the rain rattled on the roof 
of our humpy, and was driven by gusts of wind under 
the eaves in tiny sprays, without much troubling us, 
however. The rare comfort of lying in a bunk with 
only a sheet of bark as protection from the elements, 
is never known to those who sleep where lofty ceilings 
anil strong roofs deaden the voices of the storm. 

Morning broke with the air full of moisture. Nature 
seemed sodden. The clouds hung low, and drifted 
away in huge balloons to break on the Dividing Range. 
The river surface, frizzy with rain, stretched as a rough 
brown mat across to where the mangroves fringed the 
lagoon, and the swish of the water crumpled up the 
bank right abreast the gal ley. Shaw’s Bay was a mass 
of foam. The bar was churning from the sandy terrace 
to Black Head. 

Just outside the breakers, where the green seas 
changed into white racers, lay the Susa#®* 

To wear out to sea was too much for the old craft ; 
to cross in was impossible. The smooth water above 
the sands had disappeared, and the white horses charged 
right across the entrance. 

There the Sussex hung, empty as a drum, with both 
bow anchors out heading to the gale, pitching like a 
cork, and being swept continually by great green 
seas. 
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The whole population of the settlement stood on the 
headland. As we joined them, we saw that the anchors 
of the ship were d ragging, and that the vessel herself 
was coming slowly in. Then she seemed to gather 
way, and come on with a run ; finally she lay aground 
on the sandy beach, which stretched seawards from the 
rocks, forming a feeble breakwater. It was clear 
that the stoutest timber could not long bear the strain. 

Burton, the head man of the settlement, was standing 
in front of the group. His daughter Polly was close 
by. The two figures stood out in relief — Burton, 
weather-beaten and well on in years, but yet full of 
vigour, and able to u keep his end ?J with the best of us ; 
and Polly, unconscious of the heavy wind driving the 
rain in her face, and intent on the tragedy off the 
liar — a type of self-reliant, vigorous womanhood, 
forgetting herself in the excitement which ever makes 
all young blood tingle, and engrossed by the pity which 
is rarely far down in a woman's heart. 

Her character had been formed among rough 
surroundings, but her mother, long dead, sprung from 
wealthier stock, had educated her bevond the lot of 
frontier women. Now, for the first time, she was to 
witness the powerlessness of man in the anger of the 
elements, and to see the waves which so often fluttered 
out in tiny wavelets on the beach, tear strong men from 
their shelter and fling them, bruised and limp wreckage, 
on the shore. 

Burton had not seen us join the watchers, although 
we stood beside him. 

lf No boat could live m that sea,” he said : H if you 
launched her she*d not steer ; she’d smell the sand all 
the way. The ship might be reached through shallower 
water from the sand tongue. There is one man,” lie 
continued, hesitatingly, “ who could do it, but he is not 
here.” 

“ He is here,” said Dan, and, taking off his oilskin, 
he quietly handed it to me. 

u But he is not going,” interjected Polly Burton. 
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Burton turned sharply round and faced Dan* 
Disregarding his daughter, he continued : 

“ It could be done, perhaps, but the risk is great. 
There is but one man left on board of her,” he added, 
pointing to a figure half way up the mast, 

“There is no danger,” said Dan; “for if I find the 
job too big for me, 1 can make back, and besides, there 
will be a line from the shore. For the honour of the 
settlement, it must never be said the cedar-getters saw 
a man drown before their eyes, and made no attempt 
to save him.” Turning to Polly, he continued : “If 
your father were out there, what would you say then % ” 
The girl stood irresolute. Her eyes had again sought 
the wreck, lifting under the force of the waves, and 
grinding back uneasily on the sand. As she looked 
at Dan, there were tears mingled with the rain spray 
on her face, “ Go 1” she said, and turned again towards 
the sea, 

I hurried to the Burtons’ humpy, and, returning with 
a light line, went down to the beach, where Dan and 
several of the men were waiting, 

Dan and Sutherland, the bullocky, were both stripped. 
Dan had a broad strap round his waist, which Suther- 
land stepped forward to unbuckle as I approached, 

“ Let me go,” be mkh “ T won't be wanted till the 
cedar has to come up the Long Pinch, and by that time 
Lee will be able to drive the bullocks, and have learned 
what to do with Rowdy and Spot.” 

Dan looked at the short, broad-shouldered Londoner, 
and replied : 

“ I have a foot the best of you, Sutherland, and will 
want it all. This is my 1 contract.’ ” 

“If it is to he done,” interposed Burton, “our best 
man must go. You would only make a "fool 1 of the 
job. I might as well go myself.” 

I tied the line to Dan’s belt, Sutherland went well 
out into the breakers to pay out. He staggered, as he felt 
the half power of the storm. Dan went steadily out. 
The waves broke over him in the shallower depths, as 
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they did against the basalt rocks lying inshore from 
the Sussex* 

When well out to sea he began to swim, but was 
dung back like a rag, and washed helplessly in to 
where Sutherland stood. But, without a word, lie 
forced his way out again, and stood till the waves ran 
in unbroken for a moment, then dived under a huge 
comber just before it broke. When we saw him again 

5 p 
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tie was through the first breakers, and was swimming 
coolly, with the clean breast stroke I knew ho well 

Burton was holding the shore end of the line. Tears 
were coursing down his face* He was mumbling as 
if praying. Burton's prayer had been answered when 
a brave heart was placed in Dan's stalwart frame, 

A few minutes’ masterful swimming brought him 
under the lee of the vessel, and presently he was beside 
the figure on the mast. A light rope was speedily 
passed out. This Dan tied low down on the mast, 
and, unfastening his licit, placed it under the shoulders 
of the stranger. The man was able to give but little 
assistance. After a short but desperate struggle, Dan and 
Ins burden reached the spot where Sutherland stood 
breast-high in the waves, and we eagerly helped them 
to the beach. 

We carried the stranger to Burton’s humpy, and put 
him in a bunk. Soon afterwards lie fell into a deep 
sleep. 

The Sussex gradually sagged over on to her bilge 
and broke up, covering the beach with wreckage. Later 
on, the bodies of four of the crew came ashore, but were 
too disfigured for recognition. 

We buried them among the pines on the little sloping 
ridge, and at the head of each of them placed a plain 
wooden cross, on which was cut the name of the ship 
Sussex, 


When fools fail out for ever-y flaw. 
They run horn-mad to go to law - 
A hedge awry, a wrong-placed gate, 
Will serve to spend a whole estate. 
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LXXIL— ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH YARD. 

Thomas Gray (1710- 1771). 



The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me* 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight* 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy t inklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 

Molest her ancient solitary reign* 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep* 
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The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn* 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly lied. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share* 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the Poor, 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud l impute to these the fault. 

If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where thro 1 the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise, 

Gan storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
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But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark un fathomed eaves of ocean law ; 

Full many a flower is horn to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood, 

Tii© applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wad© through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ■ 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muses’ flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Vet e’en those bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their usuiq, their years, spelt by the un letter'll muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor east ono longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ■ 

E f en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


LXXITL — BETWEEN SEA AND DESERT. 

Part L 

Perhaps there is no more uninteresting coast in the 
world than the Great Bight. It is merely an alternation 
of sand and cliff unbroken by streams or hills, and inland 
there is a sterile, waterless desert, un tenanted save by an 
occasional wallaby or vagrant savage. It was along 
this margin of sea and waste that Edward Jolm Eyre 
forced his way to King George's Sound (1841). 

Eyre, who had already shown his capacity as an 
explorer, offered to conduct an expedition to explore 
the country lying to the north of Spencer's Gulf; but, 
foiled m his efforts to penetrate northward, lie conceived 
the bold plan of reaching Western Australia along the 
shore of the Great Bight. He supposed that the 
Government cutter Hero, which had hitherto formed 
the base of his operations, would be able to assist 
him by following along the coast ; but, to his 
mortification, he found that she could not be employed 
outside the limits of South Australia. But being fully 
determined to carry out his hazardous enterprise, he 
reduced his party, Biking with him only Mr. Baxter, 
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his overseer, and three black boys, and made every 
preparation for a bold raid upon the desert. When 
he was on the very point of setting out, the Hero 
returned with an urgent message from the Governor, 
beseeching Eyre to abandon his purpose. But nothing 
could move him : he felt that he must make amends for 
his past failure. 

The first part of the journey gave them little difficulty; 
they had been over the ground before, and at various 
spots had buried water and provisions. But they 
suffered much from the loose sand, which got into 
their food and water, and into their eyes and ears, 
and, to add to their torments from sand, they were 
attacked by swarms of large horse-flies. 

This stage passed, they entered upon the trackless 
desert. Eyre, with one black hoy, two horses, 
and their little flock of sheep, proceeded in advance 
of the others. One hoi-se was loaded with provisions, 
the other they rode in turn, but the boy being very 
young, Eyre did most of the walking. They travelled 
for two days without seeing a sign of water. The 
horses were exhausted, the boy drooped in his saddle, 
and Eyre dozed as he walked along, On the third day, 
finding no water, they left the sheep in a bush pen, 
and pushed forward in the hope of saving their own 
lives. Their hopes were roused by the sight of some 
native wells ; but these proved to be dry. Still they 
struggled on with the dogged energy of despair, day 
and night, till utter weariness compelled them to desist. 
The boy was soon fast asleep, but the' solitary white 
man lay awake, revolving many things in his mind, 
and full of apprehension on account of the rest of the 
party. 

On the fifth day they discovered water by digging 
in the sand. After a night's rest, they hurried back 
in search of their companions. At the end of a day's 
journey they found them, and conducted them safely 
to the newly-found wells, where they remained for a 
week. 
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Trusting to native reports of water ahead of them, 
they left the wells with only a small supply of water, 
but, after going forty miles, it became clear that they 
liad been misinformed, and that another thirsty stage 
was before them. In this predicament, Eyre decided 
to send back the others to procure water* He himself 
remained with the baggage and the sheep* For a week 
he was left alone in the solitude : between him and 
death only six gallons of water, some of which was 
wasted by evaporation, or spilt in his nervous anxiety 
to save it. But, clouded as his mind must have been 
by melancholy thoughts, he never seems to have lost 
courage or given way to useless regrets. And yet their 
position was appalling. They were eight hundred miles 
from their destination; their sheep were reduced to 
three, and their stock of flour to 142 lbs., which had 
to be divided among five. 

On being rejoined by Baxter, the explorers advanced 
seventy-two miles through scrub and over sand ridges, 
but, finding that their horses were too heavily laden 
for such country, the packs were rearranged, and 
everything that could possibly be spared was thrown 
away. Even then the horses began to succumb to 
thirst and hunger. Again, after suffering terrible 
privations, they discovered water, and Baxter was 
sent back a distance of forty-five miles to bring up 
the stores which they had left behind. On this trip 
more of the horses gave in, and one pack had to be 
abandoned. Eyre and one of the boys then walked 
back, and in a little over three days returned with 
the missing articles, after a walk of seventy-six miles— 
a feat which none but a man of iron muscle and iron 
will could have achieved. 


Virtue, though clothed in beggar'd garb, corn niimds 
re sp e ot . - -Seri iill kie . 
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LX X I V.— BETWEEN SEA AND DESERT, 
Part II. 

But, incredible ah their toil and suffering had been, 
a still greater disaster was impending. One evening 
they were overtaken by a violent gale, which obliged 
them to camp in a barren, rocky country. The story 
of that wild night had letter be told by Eyre himself. 

f< To-night the overseer asked me which of the watches 
I would keep, and as T was not sleepy, though tired, 
I chose the first. At a quarter before six I went to 
take charge of the horses, having previously seen the 
overseer and the natives lie down to sleep at their 
respective break- winds, ten or twelve yards apart from 
one another. The arms and provisions, as was our 
custom, were piled up under an oilskin between my 
break-wind and that of the overseer, with the exception 
of one gun, which I always kept at my own sleeping 
place. 

“The night was cold, and the wind blowing hard 
from the south-west, whilst scud and nimbus were 
passing very rapidly by the moon. The horses fed 
tolerably well, but rambled a good deal, threading 
in and out among the many belts of scrub which 
intersected the grassy openings, until at last I hardly 
knew where our camp was. 

“ The tires had apparently expired some time ago. 
It was now half-past ten, and I headed the horses back 
in the direction in which I thought the camp lay, that I 
might he ready to call the overseer to relieve me at 
eleven. Whilst thus engaged and looking steadfastly 
around among the scrub to see if 1 could anywhere 
detect the embers of our fire, I was startled by a sudden 
flash, followed by the report of a gun not a quarter of a 
mile away from me. Imagining that the overseer had 
mistaken the hour of the night, and not being able to 
find me or the horses had taken that method to attract 
my attention, I immediately called out, but as no 
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answer was returned I got alarmed, and leaving the 
horses hurried up towards the camp as rapidly as I 
could. About a hundred yards from it I met the King 
Georges Sound native (Wylie) running towards me in 
great alarm crying out, 4 Oh, massa I Oh, massa, come 
here ! * but could gain no information from him as to 
what had occurred* Upon reaching the encampment, I 
was horror-struck to find my poor overseer lying on the 
ground weltering in his blood, and in the last agonies of 
death.* 

The baggage thrown about in wild disorder, and the 
absence of the two black boys, explained the tragedy. 
The miscreants, after shooting Baxter, had made off with 
nearly all the dour and water, as well as the two 
double-barrelled guns, which were the only weapons 
that could be depended upon. Eyre had a brace of 
pistols but no cartridges to fit them, and a bullet had 
stuck fast in the breach of his ride* 

“ At the dead hour of night in the wildest and most 
inhospitable waste of Australia, with the fierce wind 
raging in unison wdth the scene of violence before me, T 
was left with a single native, whose fidelity I could not 
rely upon, and who for aught I knew', might he in 
league with the other two, who perhaps were even now 
lurking about to take my life, as they had done that of 
the overseer. 

“ With an aching heart and in most painful reflections 
I passed this dreadful night. Every moment appeared 
to be protracted to an hour, and it seemed as if the 
daylight would never appear. About midnight the 
wind ceased and the weather became bitterly cold and 
frosty. I had nothing on but a shirt and a pair of 
trousers, and suffered most acutely from the cold. To 
mental anguish was now added intense bodily pain. 
Suffering and distress had well nigh overwhelmed me, 
and life seemed hardly worth the effort necessary to 
prolong it.” When dawn appeared they made all haste 
to quit the fatal spot. That evening the murderers 
appeared at a distance and called upon Wylie to join 
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them ; It was the last that was seen of them ; they 
doubtless expiated their crime by death from starvation 
in the wilderness, 

The sequel of the journey may be told in few words. 
They struggled bravely on, once seven days without 
water for their horses, until at last when their rations 
were quite exhausted* they found a whaler anchored in 
Thistle Cove. For ten days they remained with the 
hospitable captain, and then, provided with clothes and 
provisions, set out with lighter hearts to finish their 
eventful journey— a journey which, though it had little 
practical or scientific value, will ever be memorable in 
Australian story. 
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LX XV,- DUEL SCENE FROM "THE RIVALS,” 

From 44 The Rivals, R. B. Sheridan (1751*1816). 

Enter Sir Lucius 0 Trigger and Mr* Acres, 
with pistols. 

Mr. d, By my valour! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards 
m a good distance. Odds levels and aims ! — I say it is 
a good distance, 

Sir L< Is it for muskets or small field -pieces ? Upon 
my conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave these things 
to me now. Stay now — 111 show you (measures paces 
along the ground). There, now, that is a very pretty 
distance — *a pretty gentleman’s distance, 

Mr. A * Zounds! we might as well fight in a sentry* 
box. I teLl you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the 
cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir L , Faith ! then I suppose you would aim at him 
best of all if he was out of sight! 

Mr. A , No, Sir Lucius; but I should think forty 
or eigh t-and-thirty yards — 

Sir X, Pho ! pho 3 Nonsense l Three or four feet 
between the mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile, 

Mr* A . Odds bullets, no 1 by my valour ! there is 
no merit in killing him so near. Do, my dear Sir 
Lucius, let me bring him down at a long shot — a long 
shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me ! 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman’s friend anti I must 
settle that. But tell me now, Mr, Acres, m case of 
an accident, is there any little will or commission t 
could execute for you ? 

Mr. A* I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius — 
but I don’t understand— 

Sir L . Why, yon may think there’s no being 
shot at without a little risk ; and if an unlucky bullet 
should carry a quietus with it, I say it will be no time 
then to be bothering you about family matters, 

Mr, A , A quietus? 
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Sir L . For instance, now— if that should i>e the 
ease — would you choose to be pickled and sent home] 
or would it be the same to you to lie here in the 
Abbey T I’m told there is very snug lying in the Abbey. 

Mr, A . Pickled!’ — Snug lying in the Abbey! Odds 
tremors ! Sir Lucius, don’t talk so ■ 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged 
in an afiair of this kind l>ef<>re? 

Mr . A . No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir L . Ah ! that’s a pity ; there’s nothing like being 
used to a thing. Pray, now, bow would you receive 
the gentlemen’s shot ? 

Mr, A . Odds files ! I’ve practised that — there, Sir 
Lucius, there {puts himself in an attitude)* A side 
front, hey? Odds! I’ll make myself small enough — I’ll 
stand edgeways, 

. Sir L . Now, you’re quite out, for if you stand so 
when I take my aim -(levelling at him), 

Mr _ A, Zounds! Sir Lucius, are you sure it is not 
cocked I 

Sir L. Never fear. 

Mr. A . But — but — you don’t know— it may go off 
of its own head. 

Sir L, Fho! be easy. Well, now, if I hit you in 
the body, my bullet has a double chance ; for if it 
misses the vital part on your right side, twill be very 
hard if it don’t succeed on the left, 

Mr. A. A vital part ! 

Sir L, But, there; fix yourself so (placing him). 
Let him see the broadside of your full front — there. 
Now, a ball or two may pass clean through your body, 
and never do you any harm at all. 

Mr. A , Clean through me — a l>all or two clean 
through me ! 

Sir L, Ay, may they- and it is much the gent eel est 
attitude into the bargain. 
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Mr. A. Look ye. Sir Lucius, I VI just, as lieve be 
shot in an awkward posture as a genteel one ; so, by 
my valour ! 1 will stand edgeways* 

Sir L. (looking at M$ watch). Sure, they don't mean 
to disappoint us* Hah ! no, faith ; I think I see them 
coming, 

Mr. A. Hey — what — coming! 

Sir L. Ay. Who are those yonder getting over 
the stile? 

Mr. A. There are two of them, indeed ! Well, let 
them come. Hey, Sir Lucius — we— w© — we — -we — 
won't run. 

Sir L. Run ! 

Mr. A . No, I say — we won*£ run, by my valour! 

Sir L. Why, what’s the matter with you ? 

Mr. A . Nothing — nothing, my dear friend, my dear 
Sir Lucius — but I — I — T don't feel quite so bold, 
somehow, as T did. 

Sir L. O fie ! consider your honour. 

Mr. A . Ay, true — my honour ! Do, Sir Lucius, 
edge in a word or two every now and then alxrnt my 
honour. 

Sir L . Weil, here they're coming, 

Mr. A. Sir Lucius, if I wasn't with you, I should 
almost think 1 was afraid. If my valour should leave 
me — valour will come and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. 

Mr. A. Sir Lucius, I doubt it is going — yes, my 
valour is certainly going— it is sneaking off — t feel it 
oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my hands. 

Sir L. Your honour ! your honour! Here they are ! 

Mr. A. Oh ! mercy, now — that I was safe at Clod 
Hall, or could be shot lief ore I was aware ! 


Vet I doubt not through the ages one increasing; 
purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened by the process 
of the suns. — 
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LXXVL— ANCIENT AUSTRALIA. 

Rev. J. Milne Curran. 

The stratified rocks of the earth have been formed for 
the most part beneath the sea. A great portion of the 
surface of the globe has been many times depressed 
below sea-level, and elevated again into dry land. We 
count the age of a continent from the date of its latest 
appearance from beneath the waters. Judged in this 
way, Australia is a very old land indeed. The 
mountains of Ancient Australia stood up in 1 oriel}" 
grandeur from the ever restless ocean while the rocks 
on the high flanks of the Himalayas were still forming 
under water, and when rocks now on the highest 
shoulders of the Alps were being slowly deposited 
beneath an eocene sea. The Kosciusko plateau was an 
old land when a great part of Europe had many a 
fathom of dark blue water heaving above its hills 
and valleys. The ancient heights of Mount Kosciusko 
were silent witnesses of the lifting up of the depths 
of the sea to form dry land, and of the flaming craters 
and flowing streams of fiery lava that ushered in the 
early history of Australia as we know it to-day. 

In the early tertiary age the outline of our continent 
was not at all like what we see it to-day. The southern 
portions of Australia resembled an Archipelago, The 
ocean rolled above the Murray River Plains, above 
Western Victoria, and above the country around the 
Bight, and Northern Tasmania. The rocks of the 
Murray Cliffs abound in fossils. These relics of former 
life give us a true picture of the conditions under which 
they lived. Here are marine organisms, and a deposit 
that could accumulate only in the depths of the sea. 
Strewn around are fragments of coral, foraminifera and 
sponges. The rocks, far away as they are from the sea, 
give us a perfect picture of an old ocean-floor. But the 
species are not identical with the shells and coral that live 
to-day. This is the creation of a past age. It has with 
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a few exceptions passed away. Here was once a sea 
teeming with life — whales and sharks, shells and coral, 
and the countless but beautiful forms of minute marine 
life. But all is gone, and the thousands of square miles 
of limestone form one vast sepulchre with countless 
tombs, but every tomb has a history of its own. There 
is no escape from the conclusion that an ocean four 
hundred or five hundred feet in depth rolled over the 
southern portion of this continent in tertiary times. 

There are at present no active volcanoes in Australia, 
But in tertiary times volcanic fires smirched the hills 
and poured fiery lava streams down the valleys. Traces 
of these volcanic outbursts are abundant. Mount 
Canoblas, near Orange, is a point of eruption. The 
W arnumbungle Mountains were at the same time a group 
of active volcanoes. In Western Victoria, and in the 
Mount Gambler district of South Australia, the craters 
and lava streams are beautifully preserved, and look as if 
the fires were hardlv cooled. Our own colony was the 
theatre of vast and long continued fiery outbursts. 
Various points along the dividing chain were in active 
eruption, making the solitudes resound with their 
thunders. The great streams of lava (now cooled into 
the rock known as basalt) poured down the mountain 
sides, filling the valleys, and spreading desolation 
around. In every ravine, fire and water struggled 
for supremacy, sending up clouds of steam that were 
blackened and thickened by falling ash. At night 
these vast palls of vapour were lighted up in awful 
grandeur by the glowing lava streams. The solid earth 
was shaken and shattered, while the pent up lavas 
rushed into every fissure, and cooled and hardened there 
to form the dyke of today. All this strife and turmoil 
of the elements in Ancient Australia has ceased. No 
volcanic throbbings are now felt from shore to shore. 
No volcanic fires light up our hills, but it is something 
to know that, in times geologically recent, volcanic forces 
on the grandest scale played an important part in the 
making of Australia. 
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The animals that peopled Australia in the later tertiary 
period were of the same type as those now existing. 
There were, however, some creatures of gigantic size. 
First in importance conies the diprotodon. This was a 
marsupial monster with a skull quite three feet in 
length. Its remains are found scattered widely over 
Australia. There is no doubt that it was as plentiful 
in past times as the kangaroo is to-day* 

The diprotodon had a skull somewhat resembling a 
kangaroo, but its limbs resembled those of an elephant. 
Tt did not hop, hut was a slow-moving, elephant-like 
kangaroo. It lived on herbs and foliage, and carried 
its young in a pouch, just as the kangaroo does. 

While these extraordinary creatures wandered over 
Australia there existed another wonderful monster, also 
a marsupial, but a tiger in its habits. Its teeth were 
few, but they were enormous in size, and unlike the 
teeth of any other animal* It was the natural enemy of 
the diprotodon, and is known as the kangaroo lion 
or pouched lion of Ancient Australia. Sometimes 
bones of the great kangaroo are found marked in an 
unmistakable manner by the great teeth of the “ lion." 
Even so small a record tells a great deal. It shows, 
moreover, the prodigious strength of the animal 
that could indent a bone as clearly as a steel chisel 
might. 

With these animals there lived an enormous 
wombat described by Owen, De Vis discovered a 
“ ’possum ” of ridiculously large dimensions, that lived 
about the same time. It must have been six feet long, 
and weighed more than a quarter of a ton. There was 
also a huge koala, or 41 native bear,” whose appearance 
may well be imagined when we are told it weighed five 
hundred to six hundred pounds, while the living bear is 
seldom over twenty pounds in weight. 

There was a homed lizard larger than any crocodile, 
and an iguana fully eighteen feet in length. Add to this 
a gigantic ant-eater, twice the size of the bring species. 
Without going any further we can picture to ourselves 
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the character of the animals that in later tertiary times 
peopled Ancient Australia, 

The fact that herds of such huge animals inhabited 
this country is, in itself, sufficient to show that the 
vegetation must have been luxuriant and almost tropical 
in character. Fossil plants found under basalt prove 
the same thing. Probably a greater rainfall prevailed 
over the continent. But nothing is known definitely as 
to the causes that resulted in the extinction of these 
huge marsupials. It may be that the continent had 
a more extensive mountain -system, and the whole land 
may have stood higher, A change from these conditions 
probably lessened the rainfall, making the interior so 
arid that it could no longer support the vegetation 
necessary to the pasturing of huge herb iv ora. But view 
them as we may, these extraordinary creatures now 
extinct, so wonderful in size, and so anomalous in 
character, must ever be considered amongst the wonders 
of Ancient Australia, 


All virtue is most rewarded, and all wlokednesa most 
punished, in itself.— B juMMC 


LXXVII, — ODE. 

William Collins (1721-1750). 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung. 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there l 
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LX.XVT1 L — RETREAT OF THE FRENCH 
FROM MOSCOW. 

On the 6 th of November the sky declared itself. Its 
azure disappeared. The army marched enveloped in 
cold vapours which soon thickened into a vast cloud, 
and descended in large Hakes of snow upon us. It 
seemed as if the sky were coming down, and uniting 
with this hostile land and people to complete our ruin. 
All things are indistinguishable : while the soldier 
struggles to force Ids way through the whirlwind, the 
driven snow fills up all hollows, and its surface conceals 
.unknown depths which yawn under our feet. The men 
are swallowed by them, and the weakest, resigning 
themselves to fate, there find a grave. Those who 
follow turn aside, but the storm dashes in their faces 
the snow from heaven, and the drift from the earth, and 
seems to oppose itself r&ncorously to their march. 

The Russian winter, under this new form, attacks 
them from all sides ; it pierces their thin dress and torn 
shoes. Their wet clothes freeze on them, a sharp and 
strong wind impedes their breath, which, at the instant 
of expiration, forms round the mouth icicles which hang 
from the beard. The shivering wretches still drag 
themselves on, till the snow which clogs their feet, or 
some chance obstacle, causes them to stumble and fall. 
There they groan in vain : the snow soon covers them ; 
slight elevations alone distinguish them. 

Everyw here the road is strewn with these undulations 
like a burial-ground ; the most fearless, the most 
unfeeling are moved, and turn aside their eyes as they 
p ass 1 n h as te . But before, a ro u nd , e very t h i ng is snow — 
the sight is lost in this immense and sad uniformity ; the 
imagination is astounded. It is like a huge winding 
sheet, with which nature envelops the army. The only 
objects which appear from out it, are sombre pines, 
trees of the tomb, with their funereal verdure ; and the 
gigantic fixedness of their black trunks, and their deep 
gloom, complete tins desolate aspect of a general 
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mourning, and of an army dying amid the decease of 
nature. Then comes the night — a night of sixteen 
hours ! But on that snow which covers all things, one 
knows not where to stop, where to rest, where to find 
roots for food, or dry wood for firing. 

However, fatigue, darkness, and repeated orders stop 
those whom their own physical and moral force and the 
efforts of their officers have retained together. They 
seek to establish themselves ; but the ever -active storm 
scatters the first preparations for a bivouac. The pines, 
laden with hoar-frost, resist the flames ; and the snow 
upon them, mixed with that, which falls continually 
from the sky, and that lying on the earth, which melts 
with the efforts of the soldier and the first effect of the 
fires, extinguishes the fires and the strength and the 
courage of the men. 

When the fame at length is raised, officers and 
soldiers prepare around it their sad meal, composed of 
lean and bloody fragments of flesh tom from worn-out 
horses ; and for a very few, some spoonfuls of rye-flour 
diluted with snow water. The next day, soldiers, laid 
stone-dead in circles, mark the bivouacs, and the ground 
about them is strewed with the bodies of many thousand 
horses. 

From this day, men began to reckon levs upon 
each other. In this army, lively, susceptible of all 
impressions, and inclined to speculate from its advanced 
civilisation, disorder soon gained footing, discouragement 
and insubordination spread rapidly, the imagination 
wandering without bound in evil us well as good. 
Henceforward at every difficult passage, some portion of 
the yet organised troops detached itself and fell into 
disorder. 

Yet there were some who resisted this mighty 
contagion: they were the officers, subalterns, and 
seasoned soldiers. These were extraordinary men : 
they encouraged themselves by repeating the name of 
Smolensk, which they felt they were approaching, and 
where everything had been promised to them. 
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Thus, since this deluge of snow, and the redoubled 
cold which it announced, all, officers and soldiers alike, 
preserved or lost their strength of mind, according to 
their age, their character and temperament, lie of our 
chiefs, whom till then we had seen the strictest in 
maintaining discipline, now found himself no longer in 
his element. Thrown out of all his fixed ideas of 
regularity and method, he was reduced to despair by so 
universal a disorder, and judging sooner than others 
that all was lost, he felt himself ready to abandon alb 

— Comte de Seour. 


When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. — B rowning, 


LXXIX.— SIR ROGER AT COVERLET HALL. 

From “ The Spectator/* Joseph Addison (1672-1710). 

Having often received an invitation from my friend, 
Sir Roger de Cover ley, to pass away a month with 
him in the country, I last week accompanied him 
thither, and am settled with him for some time at 
his country house, where I intend to form several of 
my ensuing speculations. 

Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my 
humour, lets me rise and go to bed when I please ; 
dine at his own table or in my chamber, as T think 
lit ; sit still and say nothing, without bidding me be 
merry. When the gentlemen of the country come to 
see him, he only shows me at a distance. As I have 
been walking in his fields, T have observed them stealing 
a sight of me over a hedge, and have heard the knight 
desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated 
to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in 8ir Roger's family, because 
it consists of sober and staid persons ■ for, as the knight 
is the best master in the world, he seldom changes his 
servants ; and, as lie is Moved by all about him, his 
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servants never care for leaving him. By this means 
his domestics are all in years, and grown old with their 
master* You would take his valet tie ehambre for his 
brother ; his butler is grey-headed ; his groom is one 
of the gravest men that I ever have seen ; and his 
coachman has the looks of a privy -councillor. You 
see the goodness of the master even in the old house 
dog, and in a grey pad that is kept in the stable with 
great care and tenderness out of regard to his past 
services, though he has been useless for several years, 

I could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure, 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these 
ancient domestics upon my friend’s arrival at his country 
seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at 
the sight of their old master ; every one of them pressed 
forward to do something for him, and seemed dis- 
couraged if they were not employed. At the same 
time, the good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and the master of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with several kind questions relating 
to themselves. This humanity and good nature engages 
everybody to him, so that when he is pleasant upon 
any of them, all ids family are in good humour, and 
none so much as the person whom he diverts himself 
with ; on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any 
infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe 
a secret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the rest of his fellow -servants, wonderfully 
desirous of pleasing me, because they have often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his 
house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 
This gentleman is a person of good sense and some 
learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversation ; 
he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very 
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much in the old knight’s esteem, so that he lives in 
the family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

I have, observed in several of my papers that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities* is 
something of an humourist ; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are, as it were, tinged by a certain 
extravagance, which makes them particularly his, and 
distinguishes them from those of other men. This 
cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, 
so it renders his conversation highly agreeable, and 
more delightful than the same degree of seiihc and 
virtue would appear in their common and ordinary 
colours. 

As I was walking with him last night, he asked me 
how I liked the good man whom \ have just now 
mentioned ; and, without staying for my answer, told 
me that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin and 
Greek at his own table, for which reason he desired a 
particular friend of his at the university to find him out 
a clergyman rather of plain sense than much learning, 
of a good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, 
if possible, a man that understood a little of backgammon. 

My friend, ' says Sir Roger, “found me out this 
gentleman, who, besides the endowments required of 
him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though he does 
not show it. I have given him the parsonage of the 
parish : and, because T know his value, have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives me, 
he shall find that he was higher in my esteem than 
perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me 
thirty years, and, though he does not know I have 
taken notice of it, has never in all that time asked 
anything of me for himself, though he is every day 
soliciting me for something in behalf of on© or* other 
of my tenants, his parishioners. There has not been 
a law suit in the parish since he has lived among 
them. If any dispute arises, they apply themselves to 
him for the decision ; if they do' not acquiesce in his 
judgment, which I think never happened above once 
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or twice at most, they appeal to me. At his first 
settling with me, I made him a present of all the good 
sermons which have been printed in English, and only 
lx?gged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce 
one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested 
them into such a series that they follow one another 
naturally, and make a continued system of practical 
divinity*” 

As Sir Roger was going on with his story, the 
gentleman we were talking of came up to us, and upon 
the knight’s asking him who preached tomorrow (for it 
was Saturday night), told ns the Bishop of St. Asaph 
in the morning, and Dr* South in the afternoon. He 
then showed us his list of preachers for the whole year, 
where I saw, with a great deal of pleasure, Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr* Calamy, 
with several living authors who have published discourse's 
of practical divinity, I no sooner saw this venerable 
man in the pulpit hut I very much approved of my 
friend’s insisting upon the qualifications of a good 
aspect and a clear voice : for I was so charmed with 
the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as well as 
with the discourses he pronounced, that I think T 
never passed any time more to my satisfaction. A 
sermon repeated after this manner is like the compo- 
sition of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily w ish that more of our country clergy 
would follow this example, and. Instead of wasting 
their spirits in laborious compositions of their own, 
would endeavour, after a handsome elocution and all 
those other talents that are proper, to enforce what 
has been formed by greater masters- This would not 
only be more easy to themselves, but more edifying 
to the people. 


Rough diamonds mny sometimes be mistaken Tor 
Pebbles.— S ir Thomas Bkqwsk* 
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LX XX — THE WHITE TERRACE AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 

The great glory of Geyser land used to be the White 
Terrace ; need to be, for it no longer exists. In one 
awful night this miracle of natural beauty was blotted 
out and became a thing of history. 

When you came first to Lake Roto m ah an a you were 
grievously disappointed. The lake with its surroundings 
of scrubby vegetation, seemed dull and uninteresting ; 
but a second glance showed how deceptive a first 
impression might be. On all sides were hot springs, 
hissing, bubbling, and smoking; and even in the lake 
it-self the springs were so numerous that the temperature 
of its waters rarely fell below 90 degrees. 

Rut soon your eye was caught and chained by the 
glittering vision of Te T&r&ta, the White Terrace. This 
lay at the north-eastern end of the lake. Eighty feet 
aix>ve its surface was an immense cauldron or crater, 
eighty feet long and sixty feet wide. This basin was 
filled with perfectly clear water of a beautiful 
turquoise- blue. Tn the centre it bubbled furiously, 
kept at boiling point by subterranean furnaces. 

From one side the water flowed down to the lake 
over a series of ledges or steps of varying height, and 
spreading out from the crater somewhat in the shape 
of a fan, 

“The water, which comes up bubbling from below, is 
charged as heavily as it will bear with silicic acid. 
The water continues to flow over the hardened surface, 
continually adding a fresh coating to the deposits 
already laid down. 'Hie process is a rapid one ; a piece 
of newspaper left behind by a recent visitor was already 
stiff as the starched collar of a shirt. 

“ Tourists ambitious c»£ immortality had pencilled 
their names and the date of their visit on the white 
surface over which the stream was running. Home of 
these inscriptions were six and seven years old, yet the 
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strokes were as fresh as the flay on which they were 
made, being protected by the film of glass which was 
instantly drawn over them. ” 

No words could describe t he pure beauty of this cascade. 
At a distance, it seemed white as alabaster ; nearer, it 
seemed Hushed with a delicate cream colour. When the 
sun shone upon its soft tracery of crystals and its 
rippling waters* it sparkled with many colours all of the 
most delicate hue. 

But Te Tarata, with its magic beauty, can never more 
be seen. On the 10th of June, 1886, the inhabitants 
were roused from their slumbers by repeated shocks of 
earthquake, and by weird rumblings like the rolling of 
a hundred thousand drums. Everyone rushed out in 
great alarm. A great black cloud, heavily charged 
with electricity, was hanging over the cone of Mount 
Tarawera. Shortly afterwards lurid flames appeared to 
shoot out from the hill, and these were followed by a 
terrific explosion which struck terror into the hearts of 
the onlookers. “ The dusky faces of the Maoris, 51 said 
one of them, “ became as white as those of their white 
brothers.” 

The scene was truly appalling. Forked lightning 
played round the mountain and mingled wildly with the 
tongues of flame and the fireballs which were shot 
upwards with tremendous velocity. The booming of all 
the guns in the world would have been drowned by the 
roar of the excited volcano; and to add to the horror of 
it all, the earth quaked incessantly, threatening every 
moment to open and swallow up the doomed spectators. 

The noise of the repeated explosions was heard at 
great distances, in Auckland and even in the South 
Island. The flashes of light were seen more than a 
hundred miles away, and showers of volcanic dust were 
deposited on the east coast of the island. 

At the same time a gale of wind raged over the 
country, uprooting trees and levelling houses with the 
ground; and then came the finale of a night of horror. 
“ An eruption of scoriae, hut stones, anti liquid mud 
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poured down upon the Maori settlements around the 
margin of Lake Rofomahana and entombed both them 
and their inhabitants*” 

When the sun* next day, succeeded in penetrating the 
sulphurous canopy of cloud and smoke, what a scene of 
devastation met the gaze of the survivors ! The earth 
was covered with a deposit of blue mud, over which 
screeched affrighted and homeless birds ; the lake was a 
seething cauldron of mud and slime* Te Tarata was no 
more, and a hundred Maoris lay buried beneath the debris. 

An honest tale speeds best* being plainly told. 

— SllAKK&rKARK, 


LXXXL — SONNET* 


( On first looking into Chapmans Homer. ) 

John Keats (1795-1821). 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep -brow VI Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacifie — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


LXXXII .—WISDOM’S WAY WITH HER 
CHILDREN* 

Wisdom exalteth her sons, and taketh hold of them 
that seek her. He that loveth her toveth fife ; and 
they that seek to her early shall lie filled with gladness. 
Pie that holdeth her fast shall inherit glory ; and 
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where he entereth, the Lord will bless. They that 
do her service shall minister to the Holy One ; and 
them that love her the Lord doth love* He that givefch 
ear unto her shall judge the nations ; and he that 
giveth lieed unto her shall dwell securely* If he trust 
her he shall inherit her ; and his generations shall have 
her in possession* For at the first she will walk with 
him in crooked ways, and will bring fear and dread 
upon him, and torment him with her discipline, until 
she may trust his soul, and try him by her j udgments ; 
then she will return again the straight way unto him, 
and will gladden him, and reveal to him her secrets. 
If he go astray, she will forsake him, and give him 
over to his fall* 

— Ecclesiastic us* 


LXXXIII* OF STUDIES. 

From " Essays," Frauds, Lord Bacon (15<3M«2G}. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in privateness 
and retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business* 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and 
the plots, and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned* To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament 
is affectation ; to make judgment wholly bv their rules 
is the humour of a scholar. They perfect Nature, and 
are perfected by experience ; for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that need pruning by study; and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large, except they lie bounded in by experience* 
Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire them ; 
and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own 
use j but that is a wisdom without them, and above 
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them, won by observation. Bead not to contradict 
and confute ; nor to believe and take for granted ; nor 
to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and consider. 

Some hooks are to be busted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested: that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, 
but not curiously - and some few to Ik 1 read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Some books also may 
be read by deputy, and extracts made of t hem by others ; 
hut that would be only in the less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books are 
like common distilled waters, flashy things. 

Heard ng maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man. And, therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory : if he 
confer little, he laid need have a present wit; and if 
he read little, he had need have much cunning to seem 
to know that he doth not. Histories make men wise, 
poets witty, the Mathematics subtle, Natural Philosophy 
deep, Moral grave, .Logic and Rhetoric able to contend. 
There is no stand or impediment in the wit but may 
be wrought out by fit studies : like as diseases of the 
body may have appropriate exercises. If a man’s wit 
be wandering, let him study the Mathematics ; for 
in demonstrations, it his wit he called away never so 
little, he must begin again; if his wit be not apt to 
distinguish or find differences, let him studv the school- 
men, for they are ‘splitters of hairs.’ If lie he not 
apt to beat over matters, and to call up one thing to 
prove and illustrate another, let him study the Lawyer’s 
cases : so every defect of the mind may have a special 
receipt. 


We live in a world which is full of misery and 
ignorance, and the plain duty of each and all of us is 
to try and make the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable than it was before he 
entered it.— H l’xlhv, 
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LXXX1V —NATIONAL MORALITY. 

John Bright ( 181 M 8 H 01 , 

I believe there is no permanent greatness to a nation 
except it be based upon morality, I dp not care for 
military greatness or military renown. I care for the 
condition of the people among whom I live. There 
is no man in England who is less likely to speak 
irreverently of the Crown and Monarchy of England 
than I am; but crowns, coronets, mitres, military 
display, the pomp of war, wide colonies, and a huge 
empire, are, in my view, all trifles light as air, and 
not worth considering, unless with them you can have 
a fair share of comfort, contentment, and happiness 
among the great body of the people* Palaces, baronial 
castles, great halls, stately mansions do not make a 
nation. The nation in every country dwells in the 
cottage ; and unless the light of your Constitution 
can shine there— unless the beauty of your legislation, 
and the excellence of your statesmanship, are impressed 
there on the feelings and condition of the people— rely 
upon it, you have yet to learn the duties of government. 

I have not, as you have observed, pleaded that this 
country should remain without adequate and scientific 
means of defence- T acknowledge it to be the duty 
of your statesman acting upon the known principles 
and opinions of ninety-nine out of every hundred persons 
in the country, at all times, with all possible moderation, 
but with all possible efficiency, to take steps which shall 
preserve order within and on the confines of your 
kingdom. But I shall repudiate and denounce the ex- 
penditure of every shill ing, the engagement of every man 
and the employment of every ship which has no object 
but inter-meddling in the affairs of other countries, and 
endeavouring to extend the boundaries of an empire 
which is already large enough to satisfy the greatest 
ambition, and, I fear, is much too large for the highest 
statesmanship to which any man has yet attained- 
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The most ancient of profane historians has told ns 
the Scythians of his time were a very warlike people, 
and that they elevated an old cimeter upon a platform 
as a symbol of Mars, for to Mars alone, 1 believe; they 
built altars and offered sacrifices. To this cimeter they 
offered sacrifices of horses and cattle, the main wealth 
of the country, and more costly sacrifices than to all 
the rest of their gods. 1 often ask myself whether we 
are all advanced hi one respect beyond those Scythians. 
What are our contributions to charity, to education, 
to morality, to religion, to justice, and to civil govern- 
ment, when compared with the wealth we expend in 
sacrifices to the old cimeter ? Two nights ago I addressed 
in this hall a vast assembly, composed, to a great extent, 
of your countrymen who have no political power, who 
are at work from the dawn of the day to the evening, 
and who have, therefore, limited means of informing 
themselves on these great subjects. Now I am privi- 
leged to address a somewhat different audience. You 
represent those of your great community who have a 
more complete education, who have on some points 
greater intelligence, and in whose hands reside the 
power and influence of the district. I am speaking, 
too, within the hearing of those whose gentle nature, 
whose finer instincts, whose purer minds have; not 
suffered as some of us have suffered in the turmoil and 
strife of life. You can mould opinion, you can create 
political power ; you cannot think a good thought on 
this subject and communicate it to your neighbours— 
you cannot make these points topics of meetings, without 
affecting sensibly and speedily the course which the 
Government of your country will pursue. May I ask 
you, then, to believe, as I do most devoutly believe, 
that the moral law was not written for men alone in 
their individual character, but that it was written as 
well for nations, and for nations great as this of which 
we are citizens. If nations reject and deride that 
moral law, there is a penalty which will inevitably 
follow. It may not come at once, it may not come 
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in our lifetime ; but rely upon it, the grent Italian is 
not ft poet only, but a prophet, when he says:— 

*VThe sword of heaven is not in haste to smite, 

Not' yet doth linger.” 

We have experience, we have beacons, we have 
landmarks enough* We know what the pant has cost 
us, we know how much and how far we have wandered, 
but we are not left without a guide. It is true we have 
not, as an ancient people had, Urim and Thtimmim — 
those oraculous gems on Aaron’s breast- — from which 
to take counsel, hut we have the unchangeable and 
eternal principles of the moral law to guide us, and 
only so far as we walk by that guidance can we be 
permanently a great nation, or our people a happy 
people. 


What is worse than to estimate the life of a wise man 
from the talk of a fool ?— Horace. 


LXXXV. — ON A POET’S LIPS I SLEPT. 

From “ Prometheus Unbound," P. B. Shelley, 

On a Poet’s lips I slept. 

Dreaming like a love -adept 
In the sound his breathing kept. 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt Thought’s wildernesses* 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake -re fleeted sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy -bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they he — 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living Man, 

Nurslings of Immortality 1 

5 n 
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LX X X VI, — T H E STORY OF “DROVER JIM.’* 

F t J. Broomfield* 

The camp-fire flared fitfully, throwing weird lights on 
the spectral shafts of gum-trees and undergrowth. 
u Drover Jim ” sat on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
meditatively puffing at a short clay, at long intervals 
jerking out small sections of sentences, and then 
glowering into the fire as though seeking inspiration for 
another flight into the realm of reminiscence or fancy* 

“ Drover Jim IJ was one of those wonderful productions 
of bush life to whom we owe nearly all we know of the 
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va«t interior of Australia, and many and various were the 
adventures by flood and field with which he could stimu- 
late sluggish imagination in intermittent spasms of solilo- 
quy- His method of delivery was monotonous, and his 
style incapable of reproduction, but his matter was rich to 
t h e verge of the poe ti cal . His was no con ti n uous narrati ve, 
but a curious medley of the experiences and adventures of 
a young lifetime, interspersed with axioms of such philo- 
sophy as a man deduces for himself from his environment 
when fighting, face to face, the primal forces of nature. 

Pictures he gave us — terse, crisp, and roughly sketched, 
hut terribly faithful to the life that is lived in the 11 far 
west of our Continent. He told us of how four or Jive 
drovers, of whom he was one, would take a mob of cattle 
from that part of Queensland they call the “Gulf 
Country J down to the “ Sydney side,” through the big 
spaces of the open bush, to the great plains of Western 
New South Wales, swimming flooded rivers, nursing 
the travelling stock through droughi^smitten areas, 
braving irate squatters who objected, with reason, to 
undue encroachments upon the runs that flanked the 
travelling -stock routes. 

Drought, however, struck the dominant note of his 
reminiscences* He would tell, in the sombre monotone 
of one who has seen and suffered much, what it is to 
travel weary days from creek to river-course, from 
water-hole to Govern me nt-cont roll ed tank, in a season 
parched brown from sky-line to the shadow that swims 
beneath a horse's staggering gait, the while blazes 
overhead a fierce and merciless sun, smiting with whips 
of fire the thirsty, gaping earth. 

The drought country is one of terror to the dweller on 
the littoral. There not a cloud mercifully blurs the 
blue of the sky, and the hot air dances and quivers like 
escaping fumes from a blast furnace. The sweat breaks, 
and crusts on a horse's hide in a coat of glittering salt. 
On the verge of the burning plain gleams the mirroring 
bosom of a lake, enf ringed with tree-like forms— the 
mirage. Save the panting of the stock, scarcely a 
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sound breaks the fiery silence but the ceaseless hum 
of mosquitos. Here and there, on the edges of ** crab- 
holes,” the only hollows on an almost level plain, may 
be seen little heaps of bleaching bones. These are the 
remains of water-famished flocks. Now and then may 
be seen, white and weird in the fierce sun-haze, a 
ghastly bullock's skull, with horns wide-spread. The 
withered golden grass-spears flash back the pitiless 
gleam of the sun, and a steaming vault of molten steel 
swims dazing! y before the scorched vision. 

Sometimes, in the belt of straggling timber which 
marks a creek course, may be seen the grisly forms of 
starving cattle which have come thither to drink— and 
to die. Sometimes, the fight for water is met only 
by the conquest of a chain of stagnant water-holes, 
ringed round with putrid Hues of dead fish ; each ring 
marking diurnal suctions of the priceless slime— for such 
it is, steaming hot, muddy, green, reeking beneath the 
sunlight that hourly laps It up. 

But Jim bad other pictures. He would tell of long 
night vigils in the soaking rain, shivering in the folds of 
a wet blanket, listening for the mad “ break ” that 
meant a blind sortie in the darkness, hoping and 
dreading the coming of a watery dawn. 

Then he would tell of the freshets that swell the 
ri vers into mammoth streams, car lying everything 
"before them : of plains transformed into lakes, far 
stretching as seas, within the space of an hour; of 
bush fires that devour the grass and drink up the creeks 
in their hot hunger and burning thirst. 

Jim J s stories were never coherent. They drew 
together, as a net cast into the sea of memory, the 
experiences of a dozen of his intimates — nay, a hundred. 
.But as he sat by the camp-fire, sombrely glowering into 
the late-glowing embers, beneath the beams of an eerie 
moon, surrounded by the priest-like gums in their 
rustling garments of pendent bark, the spirit of tthe 
Australian bush seemed to shape itself in the smoke 
forms that wreathed through the silent trees. 
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LXXXVIL — K UBLA KHAN. 

CoiniKHsttd hy Coleridge In a dream, On waking he wrote from 
memory the fragment we posse**, hut was interrupted at the word 
" Paradise," and forint the rest. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleas are- dome decree ; 

Where Alph t the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
1>nwn to a sunless sea. 

So twice live miles of fertile ground 
With walls and tow ers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But Q, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place l as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wafting for her demon-lover l 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast, thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift, half intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail ; 

And 'mill these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering, with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean ; 

And ’mid this tumult Kuhla beard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war l 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Whore was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure -dome with caves of ice 
A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw ; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 
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Could I revive within me 
Tier symphony mid song, 

To such a deep delight ’fcwould win me 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware, beware 
His Hashing eyes, his floating hair l 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eves with holy dread ; 

For he on honey dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise ! 


LXXXYXII. — “ THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 

Lord Macaulay. 

That wonderful book, while it obtains admiration from 
the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too 
simple to admire it. Dr. Johnson, who hated, as he 
said, to read books through, made an exception in 
favour of “The Pilgrim's Progress.” That work, lie 
said, was one of the two or three works which he wished 
longer. In the wildest part s of Scotland “ The Pilgrim's 
Progress ’ is the delight of the peasantry. In every 
nursery “ The Pilgrim's Progress ” is a greater favourite 
than “Jack the Giant Killer.” Every reader knows the 
straight and narrow path as well as he knows a road in 
which he hasgone backward and forward a hundred times. 
This is the highest miracle of genius— that things which 
are not should be as they were— that the i magi nation of 
one mind should become the personal recollections of 
another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought. 
There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no 
turnstile with which we are not perfectly acquainted. 
The wicket gate, and the desolate swamp which separates 
it from the City of Destruction, the long line of road, as 
straight as a rule can make it, the Interpreter's house 
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and all its fair shows, the prisoner in the iron cage, the 
palace (at the doors of which armed men kept guard, 
and on the battlements of which walked persons clothed 
in gold), the cross and the sepulchre, the steep hill and 
the pleasant arbour, the stately front of the House 
Beautiful by the wayside, the low, green valley of 
Humiliation, rich with grass and covered with flocks - 
all are as well known to us as the sights of out own 
street. Then we come to the narrow place where 
Apollyon strode right across the whole breadth of the 
way to stop the journey of Christian, and where, 
afterwards, the pillar was set up to testify how bravely 
the pilgrims had fought the good fight. As we advance 
the v&liey becomes deeper and deeper ; the shade of the 
precipices on both sides falls blacker and blacker ; the 
clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of 
chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro are heard 
through the darkness. The way, hardly discernible in 
the gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, 
which sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its 
hideous shapes to terrify the adventurer. Thence lie 
goes on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the 
mangled bodies of those who have perished lying in the 
ditch by his side. At the end of the long, dark valley 
he passes the dens in which the old giants dwelt, amidst 
the bones of those whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste 
moor, till at length the towers of a distant city appear 
l>efore the traveller ; and soon he is in the midst of the 
innumerable multitudes of Vanity Fair. There are the 
jugglers and the apes, the shops and the puppet-shows ; 
there are Italian Row and French How, and Spanish 
Row and British How, with their crowds of buyers, 
sel lei's, and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the 
earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, 
and through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of 
that pleasant river which is bordered on both sides by 
fruit trees. On the left side branches ofi the path 
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leading to the Horrible Castle, the courtyard of which 
is paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; and right onwards 
are the si jeep folds and orchards of the Delectable 
Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through 
the fogs and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here 
and there a bed of soft cushions spread under a green 
arbour. And beyond is the land of Beulah, where the 
flowers, the grapes, and the songs of birds never cease, 
and where the sun shines night and day* Thence are 
plainly seen the golden pavements and streets of pearl, 
on the other side of that black and cold river over 
which there is no bridge* 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms which 
cross or overtake the pilgrims, giants and hobgoblins, 
ill-favoured ones and shining ones — the tall, comely, 
swarthy Madam Bubble, with her great purse by her 
side, and her fingers playing with the money — the black 
man in the bright vesture, Mr, Worldly Wiseman, and 
my lord Hategood — Mr, Talkative and Mrs, Timorous — 
all are actually existing beings to us. We follow the 
travellers through their allegorical progress with interest 
not inferior to that with which we follow Elizabeth 
from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie Deans from Edin- 
burgh to London, 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader 
and invaluable as a study to every person who wishes to 
obtain a wide command over the English language. 
There is scarcely an. expression which ■would puzzle the 
rudest peasant. Yet no writer has said more exactly 
what he meant to say. For every purpose of the poet, 
the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect- the 
dialect of plain working men— was perfectly sufficient. 


Be just and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou alm'st at be thy country's, thy 
GodX and truth’®.— S uaumfeam. 
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LXXXIX— THE ROOF OF AUSTRALIA. 

MOUNT KOSCIUSKO. 

Rev. J. Millie Curran. 


The hoary top of Kosciusko is notable as being 
absolutely one of the very oldest spots of land in this 
wide world. The European Alps are old ; the Himalayas 
are old ; but Kosciusko stood proudly above the sea 
when of the Alps and Himalayas not a stone was 
above sea-level. We date the age of continents or lands 
from the time when they finally emerged from beneath 
the sea. Reckoned in this way, Mount Kosciusko is 
vastly older than any land known on the earth to-day. 
The highest mountains are, it goes without saying, not 
always the oldest. The Australian Alps show no crags 
and peaks, rising to altitudes of eight and ten thousand 
feet, and clothed in eternal snow. Rut their very age 
can account for this. Millions of years of wear and 
tear have smoothed down the crags of Kosciusko, and 
rounded its peaks We have to-day, so to speak, the . 
ruins of a mountain. Mountain tops in general are, 1 
someone has said, in a fearful state of disrepair ; and our 
highest mountain is no exception to the rule. The giant 
slabs that are tossed in endless confusion on the highest 
point of land in Australia are, all that are left to tell 
of the days when its head pierced the clouds. The 
Kosciusko of today is but the abraded stump of a 
much higher mountain, and not improbably a volcanic 
mountain, too. Grand as the range stands now, it must 
have been indescribably grander when volcanic fires 
lighted its highest crown. We can picture to ourselves, 
in recent geological times, a sea dividing Eastern and 
Western Australia. Tasmania is still joined to the 
continent. A vast tract in South Australia is scorched 
and parched by streams of glowing lava. The volcanoes 
of the Canoblas, near Orange, are in activity. But 
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away to the south the crests of the Australian Alps rise 
tier above tier* Eternal snow covers the higher points, 
and higher still, columns of smoke rise (of course the 
“ smoke of volcanoes is merely vapour, with some gases) 
into the clear air, and roll away lazily across the 
plateau* 

This condition of things Is not imaginary* Last trip 
I made to the Australian Alps, I found basalt, a true 
volcanic rock, not far from the summit of Mount 
Kosciusko, and a similar rock to the north of Mullers 
Peak* The plateau is, for the mast part, a gneissic 
granite, although slate runs, in a well defined but 
gradually narrowing belt, from Kiandra through Mount 
Twynam, almost to the base of Kosciusko* But alt this 
is geology, and, therefore, alas ! not interesting to many. 

There is something more inviting, though, for study 
on the lonely ridges of our Alps* A little trout 
that lives only in the streams above five thousand 
feet, leads us on to one of the most fascinating 
topics a naturalist can discuss* Nowhere else in 
Australia can this trout lx? found. Strangely enough, 
though, he lives also in the streams of the mountains of 
South America and Tasmania* Now, a number of 
Tasmanian plants grow on Mount Kosciusko, They, 
too, are found nowhere else in Australia* Many of the 
plants of Kosciusko, above six thousand feet, a re 
Tasmanian and Alpine in aspect* All this points to 
a former land connection with Tasmania ; and, stranger 
still, with South America, across the Soutli Pole* 

There is hardly a doubt now that continental land 
exists around the South Pole. Tills brings Australia 
much nearer than one supposes to South America* You 
do not realise it on a map, but, looking at a globe, one 
is struck with the reasonableness of a bridge, connecting 
Australia and South America across the Soutli Pole, 
Anyhow, science raises no serious objection to such a 
land connection, and we will now see how such a 
question affects great issues* 

Australia has plants and animals peculiarly its own 
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Marsupials prevail to the exclusion of other mammals 
In no other land, South America excepted, do 
marsupials abound. Where did they come from? 
They certainly were not created here, and created 
independently, too, in South America, The pouch- 
bearers or marsupials must have migrated to or from 
the one place or the other. Either supposition means a 
land connection between South America and Australia* 
At present no man can say whence our fauna and flora 
have been derived, or, in other words, how animals and 
plants first got to Australia. Men did not bring them, 
for man did not then exist. The present fauna and 
flora slowly migrated from some other and adjoining 
land. Not from the north though, for there is no 
evidence of anything of the kind. In what direction, 
then, did the land connection exist? Towards the 
south, J should say. The Tasmanian aspect of the 
plants, above the tree line, on Mount Kosciusko, points 
to a land connection to the south, through Tasmania. 
A comparatively shallow sea leads us further south to 
the continental land of the South Pole. The marsupials 
of South America then occur to one's mind. And lastly 
that aristocratic little trout, with his near relatives still 
darting through the blue waters of South American 
mountain streams, if he does not demonstrate anything, 
certainly points to a probable origin for the peculiar 
plants that clothe our hills, and the animals that people 
our country. Mathematical proof may be wanting ; 
but, in discussing the matter, we are at once introduced 
into those regions of science-land, 

as yet untrod. 

To read what is still unread 

In the nmnuscripte of God. 

Apart from geology and natural history, the clear 
keen mountain air, the weird lakes, and the vast 
panorama, will ever induce dwellers in the plains to 
climb our only mountain. 

The solitude of this peak is most impressive. Bird 
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life there is none. There are no trees above six 
thousand five hundred feet. The eternal snow is a 
myth. There was not a square yard of snow on the 
mountain in the latter part of January, 1896. Granite 
and slate are not the only rocks on the mountain ; 
basalt occurs as dykes at Lake Mere wether, and in 
mass on the northern slopes of Mounts Kosciusko and 
Townsend. One cannot help, in the death-like stillness 
(even the seeming ubiquitous fly is absent), going back in 
thought to that far-off time when volcanic thunders 
echoed through these hills. We sec the Himalayas 
rising slowly to their proud eminence, and lifting on 
their shoulders rocks formed in the quiet depths of an 
ocean, while Kosciusko stands high above the sea — even 
then a mountain in its old age. The lakes are weird 
beyond description ; bare rock, and icy-cold blue water. 
No tree or shrub can stand the winter's snow or face 
the wild winds that sweep down these valleys. Lofty 
summits lift their sharp outlines against the sky, and the 
very clearness of the air makes us misjudge all distance. 
Ramparts of granite, slaty crags, and wastes of bare 
rock are on every side. Nature, by incessant work with 
running water, shows how a mountain side may be 
scored and furrowed. Here begins the wonderful 
process that, continued down into the plains, has 
sculptured the features of Australia. Here, as nowhere 
else, can be seen the power of summer sun and w inters 
snow to rend rock and round the shoulders of the 
mightiest mountains. 

There are no glaciers, no eternal snowfields, no 
inaccessible peaks in those Alpine heights, and 
no picturesque cottages in those Alpine valleys. But 
the sense of the vastness of one's surroundings 
overshadows all beside. There is no mistaking the 
simple majesty of the mountains as they roll their 
billow-like crests, line after line, into the distance. A 
few thoughts such as I give may suggest to a 
traveller, seeking rest from the distracting cares of 
every-day life, some of the many fields open for 
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investigation in the singularly attractive and majestic 
beauty of the pathless regions of the Kosciusko 
Plateau. 


A new life begins when a man once sees with his 
own eyes all that before he had but partially read or 
heard oT — Go err fib. 


XC. -THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1T72-1SS4), 

I. —The Albatross. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

Ami he stoppeth one of three : 

** By thy long grey beard and glittering eye* 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

“ The bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 

And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set — 

May ’fit hear the merry dim” 

He holds him with his skinny hand i 
“ There was a ship,*’ quoth he. 

“Hold offl unhand me, greybeard loon!” 
Efteoona his hand dropped he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The wedding-guest stood still/ 

And listens like a three-years 1 child : 

The Mariner hath his will. 


The wed ding- guest sat on a stone ; 

He cannot choose hut hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 
That bright -eyed Mariner : 


“ The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared ; 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 
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** The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he l 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea* 

'* Higher mid higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — ” 

The wedding-guest here heat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall— 

Red as a rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads, before her goes 
The many minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose hut hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

That bright-eyed Manner ; 

l( And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous an strong i 
He struck us with o’er taking wings. 

And chased us south along. 

tl With sloping masts and dipping prow. 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe; 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the bloat, 
And southward aye we Hod, 


11 And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it. grew' wondrous cold ; 

Ami ice, mast -high, came floating by, 

Ah green as emerald* 

" And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen i 
Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between* 


“ The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a s wound l 
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“ At length did cross an albatross ; 

Through the fog it came ; 

As if it Lad itecn a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name, 

14 It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder- tit ; 
The helmsman steered us through. 


** And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did folio w, 

And every day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners 1 hollo ! 

11 In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine.” 


“ God save thee, ancient Manner, 

From the fiends that plague thee thus ! 

Why look’st thou so?”— “With my cross-bow 
3 shot the albatross !” 


XL — 1 The Calm at Sea, 

“ The sun now rose upon the right ; 

Out of the sea eumo he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


“ And the good south wind still blew belli nd, 
^ But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners 5 hollo ! 

“ And 1 had done n hellish thing, 

^ And it would work ’em woe ; 

For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

4 Ah, wretch ! 1 said they, * the bird to slay. 
That made the breeze to blow 1 * 
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44 Nor dim nor rod* like God*s own head, 

The glorious sun upriat ; 

Then all averred 1 had killed the bird 
That brought the log and mist, 

4 Twas right/ said they, 1 such birds to slay. 
That bring the fog and mist/ 

14 The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea* 

* f Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down — 
f Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea i 

4C All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon, 

“ Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean* 

“ Water, water everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

“ The very deep did rot* 0 Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea* 


“ About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night : 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


41 And some In dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow* 
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* f And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not apeak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

“Ah, welUa-d&y * What evil looks 
Had l from old and young ! 

Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 5 ’ 


Part in* 

44 There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parch’d, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! A weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye ! 

When, looking westward, I "beheld 
A something in the sky* 

“ At first it seem’d a little speck, 

And then it seem'd a mist : 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist* 

44 A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist 1 
And still it near'd and near’d : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged, and lack’d, and veer’d* 

** With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood 1 

I bit my arm, I suck’d the blood, 

And cried, A sail ! a sail 1 


4t See ! sec ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 

Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

44 The western wave was all a- flame : 

The day was well nigh done t 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 
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” And straight the sun was fleck'd with bars 
(Heaven's mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered, 
With broad and burning face. 

“ Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 


* 4 Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The night- mare Life- in -Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold* 

“ The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

( The game is done ! I've won ! I’ve won I * 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice* 

“The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre- bark* 


“ We listen’d and look’d sideways up ! 

Fear at mv heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seem'd to sip ’ 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white , 
From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till elomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

“ 0 n ® after one » b y the Btar-dogg’d moon, 

^ Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye* 

tc Four times fifty living nieu 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropp’d down one by one* 
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'* The souls did from their bodies fly , — 
They fled to bliss or woo ! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow i 

" Alone, alone, all, all alone* 

Alone on a wide* wide sea 1 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony, 

“ The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie ; 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did L 

11 1 look'd to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gush t, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

Ai The moving moon went up the sky* 
And no where did abide ; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

“ Her beAins bemock ? d the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread : 

But where the ship J s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red, 

tl Beyond the shadow* of the ship, 

1 watched the water- snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white 

And when they reared, the elhsh light 
Fell off in hoary flakes, 

** Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch'd their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coil'd and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden Are* 

ft O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gush’d from my heart 
And I bless’ d them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blesa’d them unaware. 
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“ The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


IV, — The Prosperous Gale and the Return, 

“O sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

Sfu ~ from heaven. 



“The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew : 
And when I woke it rained* 


“ My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drank* 

f * I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light — almost 
1 thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a bleated ghost* 

“And soon I heard a roaring wind; 

It did not come anear, 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sear* 

“ The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred Are -flags sheen ; 

To and fro they were hurried about, 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. 

i 

“And the coming wind did roar more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge, 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud 
The moon was at its edge. 
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“The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

“The helmsman steered, the ship moved on. 
Yet never a breeze upblew ; 

The mariners alt J gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do* 

4 4 Sometimes a- dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

“And now- 5 twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute, 

And now it is an angers song, 

That makes the heavens be mute* 

“ It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune, 

“Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath, 

“ Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew, 

“Oh, dream of joy ! is this, indeed. 

The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill I Is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

“ We drifted o’er the harbour- bar. 

And I with sobs did pray, 

* Oh, let me be awake, my God ; 

Or let me sleep alway.* ” 
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V\ — The Shrift op the Ancient Mariner, 

41 And now, all in my own conn tree, * 

I stood on the firm land I 

Tiie hermit stepped forth from the boat, 

And scarcely he could Btand, 

"‘O shrive me, shrive me, holy man ! f 
The hermit crossed his brow. 

4 Say quick, 1 quoth he, *1 bid thee say, 
What manner of man art thou? 1 

“ Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale, 

And then it left me free. 

" Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns : 

And till my’ ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 

14 1 pass, like night from land to land ; 

I nave strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach* 

w What loud uproar burets from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there : 

And in the garde 11 -bower the bride 
And bridesmaids singing are ; 

And hark ! the little vesper-bell 
Which biddeth me to prayer. 

14 O, wedding-guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 

So lonely J twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

14 Oh, sweeter than the marriage- feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to mo. 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company — 

" To w-alk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

V\ bile each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 
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** Farewell ! farewell l But this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ; 

He prayoth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

“He prayeth beat who loveth best 
AH things, both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us p 
He made and loveth all.” 

The Mariner, whose ©ye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone ; and now the wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom 5 s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
Anti is of sense forlorn ; 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 


XCI.— THE SWORD EXCALIBUR AND THE 
DEATH OF ARTHUR. 

From ** Le Morte Darthur,*' Sir Thomas Malory. 

So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the w inter sea ; 

Until King Arthur's Table, man by man, 

Hiul f&li’n in Lvonesse about their lord, 

King Arthur. Then, because his wound was deep, 

The bold Sir Bed iv ere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land : 

On on© aid© lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

— Tksnysqn. 

“ But my time hieth fast,” said King Arthur unto 
Sir Bedivere, “therefore take tlum Excalibur, my good 
sword, and go with it unto yonder water-side; and when 
thou comest there, I charge thee, throw my sword into 
that water, and come again and tell me what thou shalt 
see there.” “My lord,” said Sir Bedivere, “your 
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command shall be done, and Sightly bring you word 
again.” And so Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way 
he beheld that noble sword, where the pommel and the 
haft were all of precious stones. And then he said to 
himself, “If I throw this rich sword into the water, 
thereof shall never come good, but harm and loss.” 
And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree, and 
as soon as lie might, he came again unto King Arthur, 
and said he had been at the water, and had thrown the 
sword into the water. “ What sawesfc thou there 
said the King. “Sir,” said he, “I saw nothing but 
waves and wind.” “That is untruly said of thee,” said 
King Arthur, “ therefore go thou lightly and do my 
command ; as thou art to me lief and dear, spare not but 
throw it in,” Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and 
took the sword in his hand ; and then he thought it sin 
and shame to throw away that noble sword : and so 
after he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to 
the King, that he had been at the water and done his 
command. “ What saw ye there ?” said the King. 
“ Sir,” said he, “ I saw nothing but the water lap and 
waves wan.” “Ah S traitor, untrue,” said King Arthur, 
“ now hast thou betrayed me two times. Who would 
have weened that, thou that hast been unto me so Hef 
and dear? and thou art named a noble knight, and 
wouldest betray me for the rich sword. But now go 
again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in great 
jeopardy of my life, for f have taken cold ; and but if 
thou do as I command thee, and if ever I may see 
thee, I shall slay thee with mine own hands, for thou 
wouldest for my rich sword see me dead. Then Sir 
Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and lightly 
took it up and went to the water’s side, and there he 
bound the girdle about the belts. And then he threw 
the sword into the water as far as he might, and there 
came an arm and a hand above the water, and met it 
and caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished, 
and then the hand vanished away with the sword in 
the water. 
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So Sir Bedivere came again to the King, and told him 
what he had seen, “Alas!” said the King, “help me 
from hence ; for I dread me I have tarried over long, 9 * 
Then Sir Bedivere took King Arthur upon his back, 
and so went with him to the water’s side; and, when 
they were at the water's side, even fast by the bank 
hovered a little barge, with many fair ladies in it : and 
among them all was a queen, and all they had black 
hoods ; and they wept and shrieked when they saw King 
Arthur* 

"Now put me into the barge,” said the King. And 
so he did softly, and there received him three queens 
with great mourning ; and so these three queens sat 
them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid 
his head* And then that queen said, (i Ah, dear 
brother, why have ye tarried so long from me ? Alas ! 
this wound on your head hath taken overmuch cold.” 
And so then they rotved from the land ; and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then 
Sir Bedivere cried, IC Ah ! my lord Arthur, what shall 
become of me now ye go from me, and leave me here 
alone among mine enemies?" "Comfort thyself,” said 
King Arthur, " and do as well as thou mayest ; for 
in me is no trust for to trust in : for I will into the vale 
of Avilion, for to heal me of my grievous wound ; and, 
if thou never hear more of me, pray for my soul,” But 
evermore the queens and the ladies wept and shrieked, 
that it was pitiful for to hear them : and, as soon as 
Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept 
and wailed, and so took the forest, and so he went 
all the night ; and. In the morning, he was aware, 
between two hills, of a chapel and a hermitage. 


A fine quotation is a diamond on the finger of a naan 
of wit, and a pebble in the handL of a fool* 
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XCII.— THE GREAT ARRAIGNMENT 

[siiah, Chapter I. 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord 
hath spoken ; I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against roe. 

The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib : but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider. Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with 
Iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that deal 
corruptly ; they have forsaken the Lord, they have 
despised the Holy One of Israel, they are estranged and 
gone backward. Why will ye be still stricken, that ye 
revolt more and more ? The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto 
the head there is no soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, and festering sores : the}- have not been closed, 
neither bound up, neither mollified with oil. Your 
country is desolate ; your cities are burned with fire ; 
your land, strangers devour it in your presence, and it is 
desolate, as overthrown by strangers And the daughter 
of Zion is left as a booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city. Except the 
Lord of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we 
should have been as Sodom — we should have been like 
unto Gomorrah. 

Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give 
ear unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. To 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me 1 
saith the Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of h e-goats. When ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required this at your 
hand, to trample my courts ? Bring no more vain 
oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; new 
moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies, — I cannot 
away with iniquity and the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth : they 
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are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to bear them. And 
when ye spread forth your hands I will hide mine eyes 
from you : yea, when ve make many prayers, I will not 
hear : your hands are full of blood. 

Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. Come, now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord : though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson they shall be as wool. If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land ; 
but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with tlie 
sword : for the mouth of the Lord has spoken it. 

She that was full of judgment 1 righteousness lodged 
in her, but now murderers. Thy silver is become dross, 
thy wine mixed with water. Thy princes are rebellious, 
and companions of thieves ; every one loveth gifts, and 
followeth after rewards i they judge not the fatherless, 
neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them. 
Therefore saifch the Lord, the Lord of hosts, the Mighty 
One of Israel ; Ah, I will ease me of mine adversaries, 
and avenge me of mine enemies : anch I will turn my 
hand upon thee, and thoroughly purge away thy dross, 
and will take away all thy alloy : and I will restore thy 
judges as at the first, and thy councillors as at the 
beginning ; afterwards thou shalt be called the city of 
righteousness. But the destruction of the transgressors 
and the sinners shall be together, and they that forsake 
the lord shall be consumed. For they shall be ashamed 
of the oaks which ye have desired, and ye shall be 
confounded iov the gardens that ye have chosen. For 
ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden 
that hath no water. And the strong shall be as tow, 
and his work as a spark ; and they shall both burn 
together, and none shall quench them. 

A rusty nail, placed near the faithful compass, 

Will sway it from the truth t and wreck the argosy, 

“Stum. 
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Xffln. — THE VARIOUS ELEMENTS OF WHICH 
THE HUMAN BODY IS COMPOSED, 
and tile Different Foods Necessary for its 
Nourishment (Particularly in Australia). 

Dr, Philip Muskett. 

Just as a steam engine is made of metal, so the 
human body is formed of elements. By the word 
element is meant a substance consisting of only one 
kind of material, which cannot be separated into 
anything more simple. Water which was formerly 
considered to he one of the elements is now known to 
result from a combination of the two gases, hydrogen 
and oxygen. In the same way, the air we breathe used 
to be looked upon as a single element; but as we are 
aware it is formed of oxygen, the gas, mixed with 
another gas, called nitrogen. 

Modem science tells us that there are altogether some 
sixty seven known elements. These different elements 
consist of various substances. The greater number 
(more than three-fourths) are metals. Of the other 
non-metals, some are gases, while others again are 
liquid or solids. These elements, which are not metals, 
are thirteen in number. Five of them are gases, 
namely— oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and 
fluorine. Seven are solids, and amongst them are 
carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, and silicon. One alone 
is liquid— bromine. 

About one quarter (in reality seventeen) of all these 
sixty seven elements are to be found in the human 
system. These seventeen elements present in the body 
are as follows : — There are the tive gases, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and fluorine. There are 
four non-metal lie solids, namely— carbon, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and silicon. And lastly, there are eight metals 
represented by sodium (soda), potassium (potash), iron, 
calcium (from which lime originates), and magnesium 
(magnesia) — with traces of aluminium, copper, and lead. 
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Of all these different elements in the body, the four 
occurring in the greatest amount are oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. Next to these in order of 
proportion come calcium, phosphorus, and sulphur. 

The human frame is composed of various parts, or 
structures, as they are called. Amongst these are the 
flesh, the bones, the skin, and so on. There are also 
different fluids in the body, of which the most important 
is the blood — that is, if the water of the system be 
excepted. But all these varied portions of the human 
frame are themselves made up of elementary parts. 
Flesh is not simply flesh, blood is not merely a red 
liquid, and the same applies to the rest of the body. 
Take for instance bone itself. This is made up partly 
of an earthy, and partly of an animal substance. The 
earthy portion consists of lime, and the animal part 
mostly of gelatine. In the same way flesh, or rather 
muscle, as it should he called, contains potash in 
addition to other substances. The blood, again, is 
composed of a two- thirds liquid portion ; while the 
other one- third solid part is made up of the blood 
discs (or corpuscles) — both red and white. The red 
corpuscles contain iron and sulphur ; as well as potash, 
soda, and lime. The whit© corpuscles are composed of 
potash and phosphorus, with other bodies. While in 
the fluid part of the blood are different substances, 
chiefly, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and sulphur. 
Accordingly we see why vegetables and fruits, as well as 
salad plants and salad herbs— in all of which these 
elements are present in considerable quantities — are so 
good for the blood. In butcher’s meat they exist in far 
less quantity and in far less variety. 

Food is perhaps best described as any substance we 
feed upon, or as that which Is taken to support life. It 
consists of many different kinds, meat, fish, vegetables, 
fruits, water and various liquids, and other articles. 
The foods which come from anything which has lived — 
whether it belongs to the animal or vegetable kingdom — 
either contain nitrogen, or they do not contain it. A 
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food in which there is nitrogen is said to be nitrogenous. 
Nitrogen as we have already seen is a gas, and forms 
about four-fifths of the air we breathe — the remaining 
fifth consisting of oxygen. But nitrogen cannot be used 
from the air, it must be taken in the form of food, 
and combined with other elements, such as carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Butcher's meat contains a very 
large proportion of nitrogen, nearly one-third of cooked 
meat being of nitrogenous composition. Although 
nitrogen is a very necessary part of all living structures, 
yet we now know that it is required in the body chiefly 
for replacing the 41 wear and tear ” of the muscular tissues. 
For this purpose the system needs only some three to 
five ounces of meat daily — certainly nothing like the 
excessive amount which Australians, at present, eat 
every day. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present, the 
mineral salts and water (which come from the inanimate 
world), there are two classes of foods which do not 
contain nitrogen. These are what are known as the 
carbohydrates and the fats. Both of them may come, 
either from the animal or the vegetable kingdom. The 
carbohydrates — the starch and sugar foods — which will 
be dealt with first, are very important* They contain 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and are called 
carbohydrates, because the hydrogen and oxygen are 
present in the amounts necessary to form water. As 
they exist abundantly in flour (in the form of bread and 
such similar substances), sugar, and most vegetables, 
and fruits, they are eaten every day. The use of the 
carbohydrates as food, is, in the main, to contribute 
towards the production of heat and force. That 
is to say they help to keep up the heat of the 
body, anti to provide energy for the system. As coal is 
the source of heat— tod therefore indirectly of steam — 
in the steam engine, so the car bohyd rates in the human 
frame assist in evolving heat and force. So perfect is 
the human machine, however, that it can extract one 
part of force to every five parts of heat, whereas the 
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most elaborate steam engine in existence can only obtain 
from its fuel one part of force to eight parts of heat. 

Still putting aside for the moment the mineral salts 
and water, the other group of foods (which do not 
contain nitrogen) now requires a brief description. This 
is the class of foods called fats dike the stanches and 
the sugars they contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; 
but the proportion of hydrogen is far greater. As 
familiar examples of fatty foods, the following may be 
mentioned — butter, cream, the fat of meat, and olive 
oil. Fat besides existing to a very considerable amount 
in the brain, the nerves, and in the marrow of bone, is 
also stored up in all parts of the system. The graceful 
shape of the body is to a large extent due to the 
presence of fat- In wasting diseases nearly all the fat 
disappears, and there is hardly anything left except skin 
and bone. The opposite condition is when there is an 
excess of fat ; in which case a state of obesity is said to 
exist. The fatty foods when taken into the body not 
only tend to lessen the “wear and tear” of the system, but 
they help to produce force and to maintain the Wiy 
heat. In icy regions the diet requires to be almost 
wholly composed of fat* 

The remaining foods, namely, the mineral salts and 
water, need a few words in conclusion. The first of 
these — the salts — belong to the mineral kingdom. The 
metallic elements present in the system — calcium 
(lime), soda, potash, iron, and magnesia are formed 
into these salts, by combinations with chlorine, 
phosphorus, and sulphur. Mention has been already 
made of the fact that these mineral substances exist in 
the blood. They greatly help to preserve its proper 
quality. More than this they have a beneficial 
influence upon the tissues of the body. In addition, 
they are likewise indispensable in the building up of the 
system, and are necessary for various special purposes, 
for instance, the formation of the gastric juice. If 
they be not supplied as they should be, the health is sure 
to suHer in consequence. It is for this reason that the 
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products of the vegetable kingdom, which contain them 
in considerable amounts, are so exceedingly wholesome. 

Water is the most important of all the fluid foods, 
and one whose place could not be filled. Of the whole 
human body more than half (nearly three- fifths) consists 
of water. Not a single animal or plant can live without 
it. The principal uses of water in the system may be 
conveniently arranged in a threefold manner. First of 
all it makes all parts soft and flexible ; without water 
they would become hard and brittle. Secondly, it helps 
to dissolve nutriment so as to enable it to be distributed 
throughout the system in a fluid form. And thirdly, 
water helps all the various functions of the body ; were 
it absent they could not be performed. Indeed it has 
been cleverly said that c< the cells of the body are 
aquatic in their habits/ 1 Not to drink sufficient water 
is a very common error. Even people who partake of 
nothing stronger than tea and coflee, are equally at 
fault in this respect, A glass of winter the first thing in 
the morning is a very healthy habit to practise. It 
flushes out the body, and serves to cleanse the system 
thoroughly. 


XCIV— TO AUTUMN. 

John Keats. (1796- 1821 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing stm ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run : 

To bend with apples the moss'd cottage trees. 

And All all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more. 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may And 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft -lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half -reap'd furrow sound asleep, 
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Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers? 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cider -press, with patient look, 

Thou watches t the last oorJngs hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble -plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge- crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden -croft ; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


XCV.— MARIE- ANTOINETTE* 

Edmund Burke <1743-1797). 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since T saw the 
Queen of France, then the Daupliinass, at Versailles ; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she had just begun to move in — 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendour, and joy. Oh, what a revolution ! and 
what a heart must I have to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation and that fall. 

Little did I dream, when she added titles of 
veneration to that enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to carry r the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ■ 
little did I dream that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, 
in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers, I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from 
their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insult. 
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But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, 
economists, and calculators has succeeded, and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, 
never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to 
rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom* The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, is gone ! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness. 


What though care killed a cat : thou hast mettle 
enough in thee to kill care. — Sfliittnua. 


XCVL— THE COLOSSEUM. 

From “ChLlde Harold's Pilgrimage,.' 1, Lord Syron (1788-18S4). 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line. 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 

Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As 3 1 were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume 
This long-explored but still oxhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 

Hues which have words, and speak to ye of Heaven, 
Floats o T er this vast and wondrous monument, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of Earth which Time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath Leant 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 

And magic in the ruined battlement 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower* 
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I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won* 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay t 
There were his young barbarians ail at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — ho, their sire* 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rushed with his blood— Shall he expire, 

And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

But here* where Murder breathed her bloody steam, 
And here, where biming nations choked the" ways. 

And roared or murmured like a mountain stream, 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, where the Roman million's blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd. 

My voice sounds much — and fall the stars faint rays 
On the arena void- — seats crushed — walls bowed — 

And galleries where my steps seem echoes strangely loud, 

A ruin — yet what ruin l from its maas 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 

Vet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass* 

And marvel where the spoil* could have appeared* 

Hath it indeed been plundered* or but cleared ? 

Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric's form is neared : 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

YY hich streams too much on all years, man, nave reft away . 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time* 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland forest which the grey walls wear* 

Like laurels on the bald first Ui«sar*s head ; 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare. 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 

Heroes have trod this spot— 'tis on their dust ye tread* 
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XCVTI. -STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Washington Irving (1«B3-]8M>.) 

The next morning was o ne of those quickening 
mornings which we sometimes have in early Spring ; for 
it was about the middle of March. The chills of a long 
winter had suddenly ’given way; the north wind had 
spent its last gasp * and a mild air came stealing from 
the west, breathing the breath of life into Nature, and 
wooing every bud and flower to burst forth into 
fragrance and beauty, 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage* 
My first visit was to the house where Shakespeare was 
born, and where, according to tradition, he was brought 
up to Ills father’s craft of wool-combing. It is a small, 
mean-looking edifice of wood and plaster, a true nestling- 
place of genius, which seems to delight in hatching its 
off-spring in by-corners. The walls of the squalid 
chambers are covered with names and inscriptions in 
every language, by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and 
conditions, from the prince to the peasant ; and present 
a simple but striking instance of the spontaneous and 
universal homage of mankind to the great poet of 
Nature. 

The house is shown by a garrulous old lady, in a 
frosty red face, lighted up by a cold blue anxious eye, 
and garnished with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling 
from under an exceedingly dirty cap. She was 
peculiarly assiduous in exhibiting the relics with which 
this, like all other celebrated shrines, abounds. 

There was the shattered stock of the very matchlock 
with which Shakespeare shot the deer, on his poaching 
exploits. There, too, was his tobacco-box ; which proves 
that he was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh ; the 
sword also with which he played Hamlet ; , and the 
identical lantern with which Friar Lawrence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb ! There was an ample 
supply of Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, which seems to 
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iave as extraordinary powers of self-multiplication as 
lie wood of the true Cross, of which there is enough to 
mild a ship of the line. 

The most favourite object of curiosity, however, is 
Shakespeare’s chair. It stands in the chimney-nook of 
i small gloomy chamber, just behind what was his 
father’s shop. Here he may many a time have sat when 
i boy, watching the slowly revolving spit with all the 
onging of an urchin ; or of an evening listening to the 
ironies and gossips of Stratford, dealing forth church- 
ward tales and legendary anecdotes of the troublesome 
times of England. 

In this chair it is the custom of every one that visits 
the house to sit ; whether this is done with the hope of 
imbibing any of the inspiration of the bard, I am at 
a loss to say, I merely mention the fact ; and mine 
hostess privately assured me, that, though built of solid 
oak, such was the fervent zeal of devotees, that the 
chair had to be new-bottomed at least once in three 
years. It is worthy of notice also, in the history of this 
extraordinary chair, that it partakes something of the 
volatile nature of the Santa Casa of Lore t to, or the 
flying chair of the Arabian enchanter ; for though sold 
some few years since to a northern princess, yet, strange 
to tell, it has found its way back again to the old 
chimney corner. 

From the birthplace of Shakespeare, a few paces 
brought me to his grave. He lies buried in the chancel 
of the parish church, a large and venerable pile, 
mouldering with age, but richly ornamented. It stands 
on the banks of the Avon, on an embowered point, and 
separated by adjoining gardens from the suburbs of the 
town. Its situation is quiet and retired ; the river runs 
murmuring at the foot of the churchyard, and the elms 
which grow upon its banks droop their branches into its 
clear bosom. 

An avenue of limes, the boughs of which are curiously 
interlaced, so as to form in summer an arched way of 
foliage, leads up from the gate of the yard to the church 
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porch* The graves are overgrown with grass; the grev 
tombstones, some of them nearly sunk into the earth, 
are half covered with moss, which has likewise tinted the 
reverend old building. Small birds have built their 
nests among the cornices and fissures of the wall, and 
keep up a continual flutter and chirping ; and rooks are 
sailing and cawing about its lofty grey spire. 

We approached the church through the avenue of 
limes, and entered by a Gothic porch, highly ornamented, 
with carved doors of massive oak. The interior is 
spacious, and the architecture and embellishments 
superior to those of most country churches. There are 
several ancient monuments of nobility and gentry, over 
some of which hang funeral escutcheons, and banners 
dropping piecemeal from the walls* 

The tomb of Shakespeare is in the chancel* The place 
is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave before the 
pointed windows, and the Avon, which runs at a short 
distance from the wall, keeps up a low, perpetual murmur* 
A flat stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. 
There are four lines inscribed on it, said to have been 
written by himself, and which have in them something 
extremely awful. If they are indeed his own, they show 
that solicitude about the quiet of the grave which seems 
natural to fine sensibilities and thoughtful minds : — 

“ Good friend, for Jesus 5 sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blessed be he that spares these stones, 

And cursed be he that moves my bones. 5? 


We may grasp virtue so hard as to convert it into 
a v i ce. — Montaign k* 
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XCVIIL— THE GENIUS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

William (177MS30). 

The genius of Shakespeare shone equally on t he evil 
and on the good, on the wise and on the foolish, on the 
monarch and on the beggar. He turned the globe 
around for his amusement, and surveyed the generations 
of men, and the individuals, as they passed, with their 
different concerns, passions, follies, vices, virtues, actions, 
and motives — as well those that they knew as those 
which they did not know or acknowledge to themselves. 
The dreams of childhood, the ravings of despair, were 
the toys of his fancy. Airy beings waited at his call, 
and came at his bidding. The world of spirits lay open 
to him, like the world of real men and women ; and 
there is the same truth in his delineations of the one as 
of the other ; for if the preternatural characters lie 
describes could be supposed to exist, they would speak, 
and feel and act as he makes them. He had only to 
think of any thing in order to become that thing, with 
all the circumstances belonging to it. Shakespeare’s 
language and versification are like the rest of him. He 
has a magic power over words : they come winged at his 
bidding, and seem to know their places. They are 
struck out at a heat, and have ail the truth and vividness 
which arise from an actual impression of the objects. 
His language translates thoughts into visible images. 

No man of whom we have any knowledge in literature 
ever had, like Shakespeare, the faculty of pouring out on 
all occasions such a flood of the richest and deepest 
language ; no other man ever said such splendid things 
on all subjects universally. He was the greatest master 
of expression that literature has known. Indeed, by 
his power of expression, he has beggared and forestalled 
posterity. Such lightness and ease in the manner, and 
such prodigious wealth and depth in the matter, are 
combined in no other writer. 
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XCIX.— THE FALL OF WOLSEY, 

Henry the Eighth — Act ///., Scene II. 

W olsey. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And,- — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me. 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 

I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwell, and stands amazed . 

Why, how now, Cromwell ! 

Cromwell. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wot. What, amazed 

At my misfortunes 1 Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep 
1 am fall'll indeed. 

Crom . How does your grace ? 

Wol Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 

I know myself now ; and T feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
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A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
T humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy,* — too much honour : 

Oh, Tis a burthen, Cromwell, J tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crom . I am glad your grace has made that right 
use of it. 

WoL I hope I have ; I am able now, methinks, 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 

To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak -hearted enemies dare offer, — 

What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 


IFoZ. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry- our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heal'd of, say, I taught thee,— 
Say, Wolsey, — 'that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour,— ^ 
Found thee a way out of his Wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it, 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

Bv that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 

The image* of his Maker, hope to win by it? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty, j 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then, if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, 
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Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! Serve the kin" ; 
And,- — prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's ; my rolx;, 

And ray integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell I 
Had I but served ray God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


C. -ANTONY’S ADDRESS. 

Juiim Casar —Act III . , Scene II. 

Antony * Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears ; 

I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones - 
So let it be with Caesar* The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cmar was ambitious ; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Cesar's funeral. 

He was mv friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Koine, 
Whose ransoms did the general ©offers fill ; 

Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have* cried, Ceesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus was an honourable man. 
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You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which lie did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitions ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man, 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 

0 judgment 1 thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have last their reason,— Bear with me ; 
Mr heart is in the coffin there with Ctesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

First Citizen. Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

Second Git. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cresar has had great wrong. 

Third C it. Has he, masters ? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth CiL Marked ye his words ? He would not 

take the crown ; 

Therefore, r tis certain he was not ambitious. 

First CiL If it be found so, some will dear abide it* 
Second CiL Poor soul 1 his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

Third Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony* 

Fourth CiL Now mark him, he begins again to 
speak* 

Ant. But yesterday the word of Ctesar might 
Have stood agaiust the world ; now lies lie there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence, 

0 masters, if 1 were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men, 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men* 
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But here f « a parchment with the seal of Ciesar ; 

I found it in his closet, J tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and hiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his .sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 


Cl. — IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND. 


Shakespeare (1564-1313). 

ENGLAND, 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden — derm -paradise, 

This fortress, buil" " * ’ If 



Against infection 


This happy breed of men, this little world, 

'Phis precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This, blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian sei-vice and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s eon, 

The land of such dear souls, this dear, dear laud* 


KING HENRY'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends — once more 
Or close the wall up with our English dead ■ 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 

Rut when the blast of war blows in our oars. 
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Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews* summon up the blood, 

'Jbguiso fair nature with bard- favour’d rage ; 

K he n lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
let it pry through the portage of the head, 
r tike the brass cannon ; let. the brow o’er whelm it, 
r As fearfully as doth a galled rock* 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

S will'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and set the nostril wide ; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height ! On, on, you noble English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of ’war -proof 1 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts* from morn till even fought, 
And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument. 


ENGLAND INVINCIBLE, 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them : naught shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


TO THE COLONIES, 

William Watson, 

Brothers beyond the Atlantic’s loud expanse ; 

And you that rear the innumerable fleece 
Far southward ’mid the ocean named of peace ; 
Britons that past the Indian wave advance 
Our name and spirit and world-predominance ; 

And you our kin that reap the earth's increase 
Where crawls that long- backed mountain till it cease 
Grown d with the headland of bright esperance : — - 
Remote compatriots, wheresoever ye dwell. 

By your prompt voices ringing clear anti true 
We know that with our England all is well : 

Young is she yet, her world-task but begun ! 

By you we know her safe, and know by you 
Her veins are million, hut her heart, is one. 
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